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PREFACE 

I 

Just forty years from the beginning of my first exploration of the site 
of Knossos it has been given me to complete this final \"olume of the 
‘ Palace of Minos 

The broad treatment necessary for the interpretation of the varied 
evidence has indeed entailed a survev extending far bevond the Aegean 
and even the Libyan Sea, and constant reference has been found necessarv 
to contemporary and still earlier civilizations from the Nile \"alley to the 
Euphrates. Such conditions, indeed, transcend the limits of individual 
capacity, and in the small measure in which it may have been possible to 
fulfil them the notes appended to these Volumes record my repeated 
acknowledgements to the work of fellow explorers in this wide area. 

This broad survey and the explanatory materials thus included may 
give the successive \’olumes of this Work — though always centring round 
the Great Palace — some title to be regarded as an Encyclopaedia of 
IMinoan cultural features, ot its Art, and of its Religion. The Index Volume 
to the whole work, kindly undertaken by my sister. Dr. Joan Plvans, and 
already well advanced, will greatly help to make it generally serviceable. 

In the endeavour to carry out this comprehensive task it has been my 
grave misfortune to have been deprived through a now lengthening space 
of years — owing to a mental atiection that had left no avenue for hope — 
of the invaluable services ot my friend and colleague Duncan Mackenzie. 
Called to my assistance at an early stage of the excavation, himself an 
M.A. of Edinburgh University, and at Vienna (where he graduated), a pupil 
of Benndorf, he had already given proof of his (jualities as an excavator 
under the British School at Melos. What, however, no training could have 
produced was his original and gitted nature, his whole-hearted devotion 
to the work, and his subtle artistic perce[)tion. 1 n a material way, indeed, 
I have still gained frequent help irom the rough notes in his ‘ dav- 
I'ooks chronicling progress made on various lines together with neat 
sketches of half-exposed plans. But nothing could replace the friendly 
personal contact and availability for consultation on difficult points with 
one of such great special knowledge. 
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His Hii^'hland loyalty never failed, and the simple surroundings of his 
earlier years "ave him an inner understanding: ot the native workmen and 
a fellow-feeling with them that was a real asset in tlie course of onr spade- 
work. 'Fo them, though a master, he was ever a true comrade. The lively 
Cretan dances revived the ‘ reels’ of his vouth. No wedding ceremony, no 
baptism, no wake was complete anntng the villagers without the sanction of 
his [)re-’ence, and as s[)onsor, gotlfather, or ‘best man’, his services were in 
continual request. There tet fall on my inner ear the tones of that ‘still 
small voice ’ as he proposed the toast of a happ}' pair — with sly jocose 
allusions, fluently spoken in the Cretan dialect of modern Greek — but not 
without a trace of the soft Gaelic accent. 

Even as these words return from the printers' hands there reaches me 
from Italy tin* Firief announcement that, a few da\'s earlier, on August the 
a 5th that vexed Spirit had found release at last. 

Apart from this sad stroke — all too long delayed !- -the passage of 
the years itselt has lately taken an untimely toll — even while the present 
\’olume was in hand of those whom I could most look to for enccturage- 
ment and advice. Among them more than one of those who from the 
ver\- beginning of the work had aided and given a heartening welcome to 
the results obtained have passed bevond mortal ken ; 

Zerstoben ist das freundliche Gedrange, 

Verkhmgen. ach ! der erste Widerklang. 

Already, when this \’olume was well advanced, A. H. Sayce was 
suddenly taken from us. It is hard to realize that that perennial source 
of fresh enthusiasm for research and the advancement of knowledge has 
ceased its up-spnnging. IMuch travelled scholar and first-hand student of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East (while never, still, forgetting his 
own Celtic and Iberic West), it had Freen owing to his interpretative genius 
that the first real light was thrown on the Hittite problem, and the revelations 
of Minoan Crete nearly concerned him. It is much to have enjoyed an 
altectionate relationship with him for so many years, and to have shared 
that quickening influence to the end. Here it ma> be recalled that in the 
last da\s ot his life, with faculties undimmed and the eager intellectual 
cuiiosity of \outh. he discusseil with me the new evidence regarding the 
Mainland M inoan .script. 

With him, too, H. R. Hall, most learned and serviceable guide. 
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beyond the Aegean shofcs to liL;y[)t and iln- Ani'i<-n'. Ihist, h.i^ yoiic licforc 
his time. Gone, too, but in the luilness ot liis years, is I'riedrieli \ on 
Duhn, the revered ('icrman 'old mastc-r', whose bro.ul s\ myaihelie mind 
preserved to the last a fresh interest in the wider arcliaeoloyieal lieaniiys 
of the discoveries at Knnssos. More prematurc-l_\ , ap.dn. has p.issed awM\- 
from us, .Salomon Reinach, who. out of liis uni\,ers,il learniiy.;, first appraiseil 
their tar-reachino sipnihcancf', and whose stimulating interest and p'oodwill 
not even ' Glozel ' could seriousK interrujit. And. tlum as the last .Sections 
of this Work neared completion — the sad news reacheil me ol the death of 
Lewis Farnell, most lo\al ot trienrls, wliose oreat work on tin- oj Ih'- 

Greek States had done much to secure the recognition of the tibidiny 
intluence of IMinoan Relieion. 

I'he recent loss of I'ederico llalbherr. to whom the fm il X'olume ot 
this Work is dedicated, so intimately concerns the first bei^inninys ol scientilic 
research into the monuments ot Ancient Crete arul touches m\- own e.irly 
eft'orts in that direction so nearly, that some fuller ap[)reciation is due in 
this place. Lor he was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
e.xcavation. Alread\' in 1884 -;i worth) reward of lout;' epiomphic stud}- — 
he had made his jt^u'eat (iiscoverv of the Inscription of the Laws ot Gortyna. 
This was ten years earlier than the date- when the nr^e towards e.xplorine 
what lay liehind the traditions ot Minos and 1 ).u.‘dal()s, and of tin- tabled 
Labyrinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form ot writing, had 
led me to Knossos. 'Phen' it had materialized in the acipiisition 
of proprietary rights on the site from its then Turkish owners (since 
transferreil to the Priiish School at .\lhensc During the critical time-, 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction lilocki d all work on the site itself 
it was largely due to Halbherr’s friendly help .md tidvicc and to his si, asoned 
knowledge of local conditions th.it I was .ible, amidst ditticulti' s timl some 
dangers, to continue m\' explorations in quest ot jire-l lellenii remtiius 
throughout the Centre and least of the Island, till tmaih — ;is the result 
of the Cretan Insurrection, bringing with it the arrival ot Prince ricorge ot 
(Ireece. and not a little through his kind ollices -it w.is possil.le to begin 
the excavation. 

Himself an Il.ilian of .\lpine stoi Ic, aiist'-r'- by naturi' .ind di \-oiit, 

I Lalbherr's tipp.arentl v slight ir.ime showed ii-,i-lt c.ipibh- ot siiigul.ir eiidnir- 
ance, ;ind, though at times prostratedi liy f-ver, lie pursiu-dt his ' xtraordinarilv 
successful researches under the r- nglu s' i onditious ol liie and trawl. Ilis 
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His Highland loj'alty never failed, and the simple surroundings of his 
earlier years gave him an inner understanding ot the native workmen and 
a fellow-feeling with them that was a real asset in the course ot our spade- 
work. To them, though a master, he was ever a true comrade. The lively 
Cretan dances revived the ‘ reels’ of his youth. No wedding ceremony, no 
baptism, no wake was complete among the villagers without the sanction of 
his presence, and as sponsor, godfather, or ‘ best man ’, his services vrere in 
continual request. There }et fall on my inner ear the tones of that ‘still 
small voice ’ as he proposed the toast of a happy pair — with sly jocose 
allusions, fluently spoken in the Cretan dialect of modern Greek — but not 
without a trace of the soft Gaelic accent. 

Even as these words return from the printers' hands there reaches me 
from Italy the brief announcement that, a few days earlier, on August the 
25 th that vexed Spirit had found release at last. 

Apart from this sad stroke — all too long delayed 1 the passage of 
the years itself has lately taken an untimely toll — even while the present 
Volume was In hand -of those vhom I could most look to for encourage- 
ment and advice. Among them more than one of those who from the 
very beginning of the work had aided and given a heartening welcome to 
the results obtained have pa.ssed bevond mortal ken : 

Zerstoben 1st das freundliche Gedrange, 

Verklungen. ach ! der erste Widerklang. 

Already, when this Volume was well advanced, A. H. Sayce was 
suddenly taken from us. It is hard to realize that that perennial source 
of fresh enthusiasm for research and the advancement of knowledge has 
ceased its up-springing. Much travelled scholar and first-hand student of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East (while never, still, forgetting his 
own Celtic and Iberic West), it had been owing to his interpretative genius 
that the first real light was thrown on the Hittite problem, and the revelations 
of Minoan Crete nearly concerned him. It is much to have enjoyed an 
aftectionate relationship with him for so many years, and to have shared 
that quickening Influence to the end. I lere it ma) be recalled that in the 
last da\ s of his life, with facultie.s undimmed and the eager intellectual 
curiosity of ) outh. he discusseel with me the new evidence regarding the 
Mainl and IMinoan script. 

M ith him, too, H. R. Hall, most learned and serviceable guide, 
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beyond the Aegean shores to E;^ypt and tin; Ancien;. East, has ^one bet(3re 
his time. Gone, too, but in the fullness of his )-ears, is Eriedrich \on 
Duhn, the revered German 'old master’, whose broad s\ mpathctic mind 
preserved to the last a fresh interest in the wider archaeological bearinys 
of the discoveries at Knossos. More prcmatnrcK', ayain, has [jassed away 
from us, .Salomon Reinach, who, out of his universal learnin;^', first appraised 
their far-reachinp' si^nihcance, and whose stimulating^ interest and goodwill 
not even ‘ Glozel ' could seriously interrupt. And, then — as the last Sections 
ot this Work neared completion — the sad news reached me of the- death of 
Lewis Farnell, most loyal of friends, whose great work on the Cults of the 
Greek States had done much to secure the recognition of the abiding- 
influence of Alinoan Relisr ion. 

o 

The recent loss of h'ederico llalbherr, to whom the final Volume of 
this Work is dedicated, so intimatelv concerns the first beginnings of scientific 
research into the monuments of Ancient Crete and touches my own early 
efforts in that direction so nearly, that some fuller appreciation is due in 
this place. For he was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
excavation. Already in 18S4— a worth)' reward of long epigraphic stud)' — 
he had made his great discovery of the Inscription of the Laws of Gortyna. 
This was ten years earlier than the date when the urge towards exploring 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos and Fdaedalos, ami of the fabled 
Labt rinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form of writing, had 
led me to Knossos. There it had materialized in the ac([nisition 
of proprietary rights on the site froiu its then Turki.sh owners (since 
transferred to the British School at Athens'. During the critical times 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction blocketl all work on the site itself 
it was largely due to Halbherr’s friendly help and advice and to his seasoned 
knowledge of local conditions that I was able, amidst difficulties and some 

O 

dangers, to continue my explorations in (jnest of pre-Hellenic remains 
throughout the Centre and East of the Island, till tmally — as the result 
of the Cretan Insurrection, bringing with it the arrival of Prince George ot 
Greece, and not a little through his kind offices — it was possible to begin 
the excavation. 

Himself an Italian of Alpine stock, austen; by nature and devout, 
Halbherr’s a[)parently slight frame showed itself capable ot singular endur- 
ance, and, though at times prostrated by fever, he [lursued his exlraordinarily 
successful researches under the niughest conditions of life and travel. His 
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simple, kindly manners won all hearts, and the memory of ‘ Kvpios ’ 

still lives among the Cretan villagers. The ‘ net’ in which he slept secure 
at night and his coal-black Arab steed that climbed the rocks ‘ like a wild 
goat and on which to my knowledge he could gallop — over 1 urkish 
roads ! — from Phaestos to Candia in little over five hours, have become 
almost legendary. His greatest satisfaction was to inspire others with his 
own zeal for active research and, above all things, both in Crete and in the 
University of Rome (which later claimed a large share of his activities) he 
was a master among disciples. He was the inspirer of the foundation of 
the Italian Mission in the Island (which in turn gave birth to the Italian 
School at Athens), that has done so much to recover our knowledge both 
of its classical and its remoter past. Halbherr himself had early recognized 
the importance of the Minoan element. This perception was quickened 
by the revelations on the site ov Knossos, and it was owing to his archaeo- 
logical flair that the great Palace of Phaestos, the .Southern rival of 
Knossos, saw the light. I well remember, too, his invitation to examine 
the traces of Minoan anti(juity on a ‘promising site’ near Ijy. On a bank 
and terrace, below a little Pyzantine Church, we picked up together, among 
rubble remains, fragments of vases and brilliant pieces of painted stucco — ■ 
the earnest o^ an astonishingly rich harvest. For the tledication of the little 
Church was to the ’ Hagia Triada ’. 

Halbherr, in later years, had suftered much from the wartime devasta- 
tion of his old home and family holding in the North, which had been 
through all his active life his one haven of refuge and repose. There in 
the quiet Alpine valley he now rests, according to his desire. 

Among those who happily arc still active among us. Professor Luigi 
Pernier has worthily accomplished the work entrusted to him b}' his IMaster 
at Phaestos itself and the Palace there will shortly receive the fullest 
illustration from its excavator. At Mallia, East of Knossos, where another 
Palace has since emerged,’ Monsieur Fernand Chapoutliier, Monsieur Jean 
Charbonneaux, and their colleagues ot the P'rench School of Athens have 
continued to produce remarkable results. Some of these will be seen to 
have a special bearing on subjects treatetl in the present \'olume, and not 
least the inscribed tablets that have supjflied a close parallel to the earlier 

’ The fir-it cxc.ivatidn', at Mallia and the- thi- X'utcran of Cietan cxi avation .ind I'lealor 
discovery of the c'\i>tcncc of a con>idcral)lc of the Museum of Candia in it', original hjnn. 
Talace were due to Dr. Joseph llat/idaki^, 
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series of Knossos.’ The extraordinarily beautiful relic In the form of a yold 
pendant, formed ot two hornets, showlny^ almost microscopic granulation, 
and going- back in date to the very beginning of the Age of Palaces,- has 
itself opened a new chapter in the hist<iry of Minoan jc-wellery. 

Coming to the neighbourhood of Knossos itself, the researches of 
Dr. Sp. Marinates, the Cretan Ephor of Antle|ultics, at Amnisos, its more 
Easterly seaport, have made highly interesting contributions to our know- 
ledge. His exi^loration of the Grotto of Eileiihyia on the hillside above 
has revealed a cult continuous from Early Minoan to the latest Classical 
times and, walled round within its cavern shrines, the baetvlic form of the 
Goddess still dimh' visible through the gloom. In the shape ot a white 
stalagmitic pillar, stands, as it had been tormed, in the course of long geo- 
logical Ages. In the sea-port itself Dr. Marinates has no\r excavated a town- 
house with remains of frescoes, of which, thanks to his kindness, two 
restorations are here given,' with elegant groups of flowers in garden 
stands and hints of artificial basins, singularly illustrative of the refined 
artifcial development of Minoan life. It is a foretaste of \Trsailles. 

On the further shores of the East Mediterranean basin the epoch- 
making researches of Profes.sor Schaefer and his colleagues of the French 
IMission in S_\rla have in the last few years brought to light, at Ras Shanira 
and its harbour site of Minct-el-Peida, vaulted tombs of princely aspect, 
containing Late Minoan vases, and refecting not only in their general shape 
but in characteristic details the Royal 'I'omb of Isopata.’ A little previous 
to this, in the immediate neighbourhood of Mycenae, Professor Per.sson and 
the Sweilish IMission had explored another tomb, in this case of the bee- 
hive tvpe containing the untouched relics ot a King and Queen, vying in 
beauty and value with those of the Mx cenae Shaft Graves, d'hrough the 
kindness of Professor Wace I have also recently received hi^ caretul and 
detailed publication of the contents of Late Minoan cemeteries excavated 
bv the Pritish .School under his direction at iM\cenae itself ' As a welcome 
sup[)lement, moreover, to all this fresh material. Di'. Karos great work on 
the .Shaft Graves themselves has also seen the light,'' the fruit ot long \ ears 
of expert study, rudely Interrupted but again renewed Together with its 


' See especial! V, t’. Chapouthier. l.es Eo'itures 
an I'alais dc Mallta (^I’aiis, 1930). 

= See Tt. I, I). 75, big. 1 ?. 

’ In a .Supplemental y I’late at end of I’t. II. 


' .See I’l. II. p. 771 ^epq. 

' I’ulih'hetl in . I/'idaiei‘ t\/a. Iw.xii. 

(1. K.ini, Eie I er a/i /ecu/ 

(Muniih, lojo). 
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atlas, it has for the first time supplied a full and accurate account of 
Schliemann’s discoveries. 

Cordial thanks are due to him for the liberality that has placed me in 
possession ot these magnificent volumes. P)Ut still less can I forget that, at 
a time when the Great War had already broken out, and national animosities 
were at their height, as a friend and fellow worker in the same field of 
research, he had found means to send me the first proofs of the text. 

II 

To the last the site has been fertile in surprises — the final touch being 
the chance finding of a royal siirnet-rint'', leading to the discoverv of the 
monumental Temple-Tomb of the last Priest-kings. This had been preceded 
by the emergence ot a wholly new outer enceinte of the Palace itself, 
revealing what was originally the main entrance system from the West. 

This additional area that tints called for intensive exploration has 
been the source of much new material, supplementing our knowledge of the 
earlier cultural stages of the Palace history. I'he two more ‘ koulouras ’ or 
circular walled [fits here brought to light contained masses of painted 
pottery, a good deal of it representing novel types and covering the whole 
Middle Minoan Age. Below these, moreover, still earlier basements came 
to light antedating the construction of the Palace itself. Nearer the Palace 
wall, again — ot later date, but supplying a singular illustration of the most 
primitive religion of the spot — was found a room entirely devoted to the 
tending of domestic snakes and containing the full furniture of their cult.^ 
The shelter provided for these water-loving reptiles turned out to be an 
adaptation of a tubular section of one of the usual clay water-mains, while 
the ‘ snake tube ' thus evolved became a recurring feature in Minoan 
shrines. It is shown to suppK’ later the origin of a ritiial object which 
was adapted to the use both of the Cyprian Lady of the Dove and of 
the Ashtoreth of Philistine P>eth-Sh;in. 

In the higher religious stratum to which the Minoan Goddess herselt 
belongs as Lad\ ot the Underworld and bearing on the grimmer side of 
her worship in that Land of Earthepiakes — an almost chance comparison 
with the markings on the native adder’s back revealeel the true source ot 
her s[U'cial symbol in that character. 'Phis sacred ‘ Adder Mark ' appears 


' -Slu bLliiW, p. 138 SCll'l. 
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on the robes and altars of the Goddess, while on the painted borders of 
vases it survives to the end of llie MiiKjan civnlizalion. At hlxcenae, which 
took it over, it composed the frieze— renewed from generation to genera- 
tion — that encircled the hearth of the Royal Megaron. The full demon- 
stration of its origin, hitherto undreamed of, is here given. 

A fortunate conjunction of circumstances has farther enabhal me to 
illustrate and describe in this Volume a series of comparative examples, 
only lately come to light, of figurines of the Minoan Goddess herself. In 
one of them, executed in limestone aiul exceeding in s'.ature anv existing 
specimen, she appears as Snake IMother.’ chr\ sele])haiitine statuoitc, 
since acquired by the Toronto Museum, in a dress consisting of gold 
plating, half masculine in cut, exhibits her in the very intere‘'ting character 
of ‘ Lady of the Sports To these is addeil a new ivory figurine of her 
boy consort with gold loin-clothing , and perhaps originally a biretta on his 
shorn crown — a little masterpiece of sculpture, unrivalletl of its kind e-ither 
in Egyptian or Mesopotamian Art.-' 

The illustration here evidentb altorded of the ritual tonsure of 'child- 
hood’s' locks by one preparing to enter on manhood's estatf' is of great 
interest as supph ing the explanation c.it certain <Uli \es lound atboth Knossos 
and Mycenae in the shape ot plaited locks.' High]) suggestive, loo. in this 
connexion are the comparisons, here invoked,' with the recoials of hair 
offerings in the Carian TenqJe of Zeus Panamaros- - himse-lf a double (jf 
Zeus Labrandeus, Giod of the Double Axe. 

Such detailed evidence as to a Minoan pl;ic(' of Lull :is w.is never 
before obtained has been gained b> the discovery South of the Pala.ce, and 
in close connexion with the Pcmple Tomb ret( rrci.l to below, of what there 
is everv reason to suppose was a high-priest-, house containing his prixate 
chapel. The Western section ol this is xa-ry hilly prcseiwed. It xvas eiileri d 
between columnar balustrades, xvith an inner shrine xxhere stood the in- 
curved altar-blocks, flanked Iw jjxramidal Double Axe stands. ,ind m front, 
the drain for sacrificial bloorl.'- 

Scul[itured slabs xxith remains of spiralltorm reliefs and of a triglxph 
frieze xxith half-roscttes xvere brought out by the recent » xplorations on the 
West side of ihe Palace. These remains, of xvhich such near co-mterparts 

‘ See p. I v>- I'ud 1 ig. ! ’lU. ' I’t. II. i'p .(SI. )s_’. .im! I pip pi,-,. 

‘ See Fn mli-piei e lo I’l. I .mil p. eS /,•■.. ji[i 17s, 171,. 

Seel't. tl, j). 470 -i.'i'l . anil I pe. r.u 1. Ki ' I’i I. p.ecx 
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are to be found in some of the stelae of the Mycenae Shaft Graves and the 
fagade of the ‘ Atreus’ Tomb, have called for a short re-statement of the 
overwhelming evidence as to the direct relationship of the earliest monu- 
ments on that site to the M. INI. Ill phase of Cretan Art.^ Here it need 
only be remarked that the strange theory still seems to be upheld in certain 
quarters, which not only divorces the history of the Shaft Graves from that 
of the Tholos Tombs, but actually refers the finest example of the latter, 
the so-called ‘ Treasury of Atreus’ (in spite of the M. M. HI relics found 
within it), to the last age of decadence ! It is of a piece with the terminology 
— still in vogue among those who approach the Minoan world backwards, from 
the Mainland side — which describes the products of that unified culture, when 
found North of the Aegean, as ‘ Late Helladic’.- With equal accuracy we 
may speak of the works of Hellenic Art in Magna Graecia as ‘ Late Italic’ 
or ' Late Sikel The Triumphal Arch of Orange is thus claimed as ‘ Late 
Gaulish ', and the Roman Wall itself becomes ' Late British ' with equal 
reason ! 

The concluding Sections of the first Part of this \’ohime are devoted 
to a general review of the successive classes of Late Minoan pottery, 
with special reference to the remains on the Palace site itself. Out- 
standing in this regard are the evidences here produced of the evolution 
from the L. M. I b style — itself so widely represented — of a ‘ Palace Style’ 
that must be regarded as the creation of the last Priest-kings. A well- 
nigh complete series of examples of this grand ceramic class has here for 
the first time received full illustration. Among the permanent records of its 
outgrowth from various elements of L. M. I b series, special attention is 
called to a decorative ingredient in the designs, resembling three C's, derived 
by gradual stages from a triple group ot rocks and sea-tang belonging to 
the marine motiv^es of the preceding style." These ‘three C’s’, as here 
shown, themselves survive on vases of the succeeding L. M. HI a ceramic 
stage both in IMainland Greece and as far afield as Cyprus. Not less 
suggestive is the continued imitation down to the latest Minoan phase of a 
special architectonic motive — based on a Pillar Shrine — of which a fine 

’ See Pt. I, § 97- to the older stork tn which the name ‘ Helladic’ 

- t\ hat makes this description still more is [iropcrly applied. They are rather of in- 
iinscientific is the undoubted fact that most trusive, ‘ Minyan ’ origin, 
of the tin-Minoan remains of the ‘Mycenaean’ - .See p. 3x4 setpi., and Fig. 2, to. 

Age found in Mainland (Ireece do not belong 
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example occurred on a ‘Palace Style’ amphoraP The L. M. II ware, 
indeed, in its humbler aspects, is shown to form the real base of the 
'diftused Mycenaean ’ class of the siicceedinir Ane, findincr in this a su<w>estive 
parallel in the dissemination overseas of the later script (B) at a time when 
the Palace itself was largely a heap of ruins. 

Of exceptional religious interest is the ‘Camp-Stool Fresco', for the 
first time fully described, with a coloured restoration, in the first Section 
{§ too) of the Second part of this \’olume, though the figure known as 
‘ La Parisienne ’, belonging to the series, with her large eves and cherry 
lips, had already attracted much notice. This wall-painting had decorated 
Avhat seems to have been a Sanctuary Hall in the Xorth-West Palace 
quarter, and the long-robed seated figures -some of them evidentlv children 
— may well have belonged to a sacral college. The high-stemmed chalices 
that they pass to one another like ‘ loving cups ’ tliemselves suggest 
a service of Communion. Similar long robes are already seen in the 
‘Palanquin Fresco', - and the .sacerdotal character apparent in that case 
fits in with a series of gaberdined male figures that appear on seal-stones, 
some of which we may recognize as actual Priest-kings. A personage of 
this kind on a Vapheio gem is seen in his war chariot. 

These long robes are themselves symptomatic of a growing S\rian 
influence, which, in the latter case, makes Itself evident in the single-bladed 
a.xe of Syro-Fg\ ptian type" held in the warrior’s hand. This influence is 
here further illustrated by a series of cylinder seals in an imitative Minoan 
style, becoming more frequent in the closing epoch of the Palace, of which 
it has been possible to reproduce specimens from the neighbourhood of 
Knossos and its harbour town. The actual import of Oriental cylinders, 
dating back to the age of Hammurabi, has here received further illustration, 
but the most remarkable e.xample ot all such objects — derived from an 
earlv stratum of the ‘ Initiatory Area ’ — is the large gold-mounted cylinder of 
lapis-lazuli, here for the first time reproduced,^ exhibiting traditional elements 
that derive rather from the days of Sargon of Akkad. 

Thanks largely to the evidence supplied by Minoan engraved gems, 
it has been possible here, moreover, to put together a good deal of fresh 
and often illuminating evidence regarding those special creations of Minoan 

’ See p. 347 bcqq., and Figs. 

■ See I’t. II, p. 3yS, Fig. 3 .'i' 2 . 


“ lb., ]). 413 secii and Figs. .tail. 34.3(7, h.c, 
‘ I’t. II, p. 423 Figs. 349 , 3 .)(i. 
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religious art, the beneficent lion-headed Genii. ^ Their affiliation to the 
Hippopotamus Goddess, Ta-urt, is here fully established, the parallelism 
extending even to her astral relations. The seal-stones on which she appears 
as a waterer of plants are further shown to fit on to an earlier series of a 
simple talismanic usage, in which the ritual vessels alone appear beside 
sprays of vegetation. The latter were, in fact, rain-bringing charms. On 
the great gold signet-ring from Tiryns the Genii bear libations to the 
seated Goddess ; elsewhere they attend the >oung male divinity. 

For our enlightenment not only as to Minoan Art and Religion, but as 
to the most varied aspects of life, the seal-stones, together with the signet- 
rinms, are of the first importance. In this department, as the result of 
specimens collected over a space of fort_\- years, and especially to actpiisitions 
made under the favourable circumstances attending his earlier researches 
in Central and Eastern Crete, the Author has been enabled for the first 
time to arrange the material on a chronological basis. Much relating to the 
more primitive classes has already appeared in the earlier i)art of the present 
Work,- and the clay seal impressions found in the 'Temple Repositories’, 
as well as the closely allied hoards from Zakro and Hagia d'riada, have 
called, above, for comparisons with the contemporar_\ works of greater Art.' 
In the Second part of the present X'olume it has now been i)ossible to put 
together a fully classified t\pe series covering the whole iieriod from the 
closing phase of M. M. HI to the last Palatial e[)Och and supplemented by 
the late hoards of seal impre.ssions found in tlie Palace.-* 

Complete in themselves, these little intaglio types often serve as 
an epitome of more fully elaborated works of the greater Art, whether in 
relief or painting, of which too often, only fragmentary remains have been 
preserved. The\- open glimpses to us of whole ranges of such Minoan 
designs, of which all traces have now vanished, while suggesting at the 
same time many novel versions of subjects already known to us. In the 
case, indeed, of the engravings on signet-rings, or the s[)ecial class of large 
"•oUl beads illustrated bv the 'I'hisbe triplet," we recover essei-itial details of 
entire pictorial scenes. The tran^ilation back of the designs on the ' Ring 
of Nestor’ into a ‘ IMinature Fresco’ panel might well be followed by the 


' I>t. II, § 103. 

See vol. i. ]). 123 >e<i<i.. and § 13, p. 271 
^cqq. Compare to Sciipta Minoa. \. pasiim, 
in relation to the Hicro^h jihic Script. 


' ^ ol. i, § 3 r, p. (i()p ^eqq. 

^ Ft. II, 105-7 M'F- 4^4-51)0). 

’’ Sec p. 513 iieiiq., ai-id Flys. I.")? e, h, l.'iS, 
and 
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enlarged reproduction in colours on similar lines of the threefold subject — 
equally minute in its varied details — of the ‘ Ring of Minos ', which led to 
the discovery of the I'emple romi).' 

Many of the ordinary seal-t\ pes themselves also suggest the same 
dependence on original designs, perhaps at the time enjo_\ing a wide vogue, 
in which the subject was completely developed. A series of intaglio types, 
depicting episodes ot the circus sports and other hull-grappling scenes, have 
been already shown to stand in this relationship, and a remarkable instance 
is here supplied of a gem presenting an excerpt from a composition closely 
akin to that displaying the lion-hunt engrailed in coloured metal-work on 
the INE'cenae dagger-blade.' 

Within these narrow fields, the gem engravers, with selective felicity, 
continually rellect the skill ot artists working on a larger scale. A good 
example of this is given b\' the instantaneous sketch, on a lentoid from 
Mirabello.'' ot a group ot w'ater-birds, one asleep, one plunging its head 
into the water for food, and the other opening its wings for flight. An 
actual illustration of ancient fable may be recognized in the delightful 
sketch, on a flat cylinder from Arkhanes -an important Minoan settlement 
inland from Knossos — of a wild-goat i)erched on a rock just out of reach, 
mocking the dog who had pursued him across the level. Another finely 
engraved blue chalcedony gem of the same class, found on a knoll North 
of the I’alace site, bears a design of two tumblers — in Minoan men’s attire, 
but with Libyan plumes — s)iumetrically grouped in attitudes which link 
them to early Nilotic prototypes. Per contra — thanks to tin; chronological 
se(picnce that it has been po-.sible to establish from these full materials — it 
can be shown that the type of the lion leaping on his prey — so much affected 
by earh Greek .\rt and often regarded as the ver\- svml)ol of the East — 
represents the Minoan \ersion.' clearly distinguishable from the Oriental 
scheme (also lujt unknown in Crete), where the lion’s hind-legs rest on the 
ground itself (jt old Sumerian tradition. 

The naturalistic spirit of tlu^ Minoan animal forms i.-, no new theme in 
this Work, 'bins is strongest in the great Transitional Age M. M. III- 
L. M. I a. some intaglios ot which are here included, such as the remarkable 

' Sue I’t. II, ^ 1(7 lg)iliiu;uu. ' I’t. TI, [). 500 seun., f ig. If:!, and (_f. 

- See p. 575 and ef, vol. 111. p. riSseqcj., I'li;--. -Itd-U. 

.md Fig. 71 . ■' Ii>., p. 5^7 suq.p 

!h , p. 492. 
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seal impression depicting- a flying dovefl the perspective rendering of the 
parrot wrasse," or the flying-fish that might have been taken from the Phyla- 
kopi fresco. One of the most strange examples is the call's head as dressed 
for the tabled A long Cretan pedigree may be traced for many of the 
types here collected, going back in cases, as in the trophies ot the chase 
slung on poles, to Early Minoan models. Among such motives is the 
wounded quarry, which later takes the sensational form of the animal vainly 
endeavouring to extract the lethal shaft, so finely exemplified by the gold 
bead-seal from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae. On a gem here 
illustrated it is applied to a painfully realistic figure of a calt.^ Finally, as 
in the case of a seated lion, the attitude of the wounded animal is preserved, 
but the shaft omitted. Special attention is also called to a series ot 
designs, such as the cow licking her calf or her own hind foot, scratching 
her nose or biting at a fly on her flank — in their character pure gwrr — 
which are literally copied as Greek coin-types.'* 

A group of deposits, here described." of clay seal impressions found in 
association with the latest remains of the Palace has now supplied a secma; 
chronological basis (L. M. II) for a whole series of intaglio t\ pes — just as 
those from the Temple Repositories and allied sources had made it possible 
to assign an earlier series to the closing M. M. Ill phase. One recurring 
feature of the later class is the greater adaptation of the design to the 
face of the stone — at times at the expense of a certain contortion of the 
animal figures — and the fret[uent occurrence of outgrowths of the ‘ antithetic ’ 
scheme, such as single-headed monsters, crossed andi double-bodied. As 
a cultural sj niptom there is a marked prominence of bucolic motives, among 
them a boy milking a cow, another leading the animal, and a part of what 
really looks like a spectator leaning over a fence to surve\- a [)rize ox.* 
Among the impressions of gold signets from these hoards the types of the 
lion-guarded Goddess, and the indications of a free-standing sculptural 
group of the Hons with their fore-feet on a p} ramidal cairn, are of special 
religious interest. - 


‘ Fr. II., ;)■ 490, Fly. Iil l : from H. Triada. 
Cf. I). Le\i, /.c’ Cretii'e di Hagiti Triada, 
p. 27, Fig 5.2. 

- lb., p. 494, 1 ig. 440 . 

' li’., p. 410, Fig. 4 - 2 .-j. 

^ See p. 543. l ig. lilS and cf. I'lg. 4 U 9 . 

‘ lb., pp. 55.S, 559. I'ig-.. .V 20 , .') 21 , and p[). 


560 2. Fig-,. .j2o-V), and - 928 . 

For the catalogue, ^ee p 6 or .''eqep. ami 
tor -lelei t ilki'itrations, ^ee pp. (10, S. ooc), 

■997 A. 1;. 

■ .Si e [). 564, Fig-^. .■■).'i2 1. 

■' .See 1'. 008 ''eiji]. 
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These hoards of clay sealings — sometimes also signed and counter- 
signed — themselves stand in relation to a series of deposits of clay tablets 
inscribed with the linear Script ot Class B. The discovery of these 
documents attesting the existence of an advanced svstem ot writing in 
iMinoan Crete — which in its earlier phase had preceded the Greek by some 
seven centuries -at the time excited more general interest than any other 
found within the Palace walls of Knossos. 

But the widespread hopes of its early interpretation were not verified. 
No one, indeed, who understood the real conditions could expect such a 
speech' solution of the problem. According to every indication — such as 
that supplied bv the local and personal names of pre-Hellenic Crete, and 
even the appreciable verbal survival in Greek itself — the root afhnities of 
the original language lay on the Anatolian side. The phonetic value ot 
the signs themselves was itself unknown, and though some light on them 
might be obtained from the early Cypriote s\llabary, even this, as pointetl 
out in this \'olume, onlv exists in a limited degree. The conditions, indeed, 
are by no means so favourable as in the Pltruscan inscriptions, where we 
have to deal with a known alphabet, yet in that case — after over three 
generations of research -how vain on the whole has been the effort at 
decipherment ! Of the Minoan .script, not only the language but the greater 
part of the phonetic values of its characters are both lost. 

It is true that when a great earthquake of Nero's time seems actually 
to have laid bare a cUqjosit of these tablets on the site of Knossos all 
difficulties concerning the unknow n script were quickly disposed of. The 
versatile tyrant at once pronounced it to be Phoenician, and, further observing 
that the documents concerned the Trojan War, ordered his learned doctors 
to translate them into Greek. Placed between the devil and the deep) sea, 
the doctors produced the work ot Diktys of Knossos, the companion of 
Idomencus. described by Lydgate in the first Engli.sh version as the 
‘ .Vuncient historic and trewe and syncere Chronicle of the Warres of the 
Grecians and the Trojans’. 

Unfortunately no such conqilete and satisfying residt can be here 
offered. All that I have been able here to atiempjt — after copying over 
I, boo documents of which the whole or some material part had survived, and 
as the outcome of prolonged researches into their details and as to the various 
applications of the signs themselves — is at most ot a preliminary nature. In 

this place, naturally, it is impossible to give more than a summary review 

iv. b 2 
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with selective illustrations. It has been possible to prepare a fairly complete 
si^nary, inchuling the comparative examples from Class A, that preceded 
anti partly o\erlapped the present, and of which a short retrospect has 
been supplied. In the actual method of writing we art; struck by a clarity 
and adaptabilit)’ in strong contrast to that ot the early Greeks. Instead 
of running into one another the sign-groups are espaced and sentences 
punctuated. The ‘ tvpe so far from showing a dull sameness, varies in 
regard to the importance ot the grou[)s as much as three, or even four, 
times on a single tablet. The tablets themselves have been classified 
according to their contents, as to which a clue has in many cases been 
sn|jplied b}' the pictoritd atljimcts to the inscriptions, and at times through 
the ideographic information affor^led b\' certain characters. Prom this 
evidence it apjjears that the documents in an overwhelming degree refer 
to accounts and lists of [lersons and possessions. I he numeration itself, 
practically identical with Class A, is clearly decipherable, and an interesting 
grouj) of tablets refers to percentages. 

We have here real contemporary records of the economic history of 
the later Palace. The ttd.ih.'ts where ingots and the balance sign are depicted 
supplement our knowletlge of the methods of payment and ot the mediums 
of currcnc)' supplied by the di.scover\' of the stanelard talent weight and 
numerous smaller weights in the form of disks engraved with numbers. 
The inscriptions prefi.xed to illustrations of metal vases, including the 
■ \'apheio ' t\ pe and bulbs head ‘rh} tons ', throw a light on the contents of 
the Treasury attached to the Central -Sanctuary. The various cereal 
re[)rcscntati(ms and the ' Granarx ’ tablets ruler to stores both within and 
(nitsitlc the building. The cultivation ot the soil is further illustrated by 
tlocimients reterring to olive-gro\’es and sattron gardens, and large 
cLis.ses relate to llocks and herds — horned sheep, swine, oxen, and 
horses. 

A group depicting liie wild goat's horns u.sed in connexion with the 
manutacture ot bows, ma\’ have b< en mainl_\ connectedl with hunter.^' needs, 
but the military sid(; ot tins last Mii'otin d\n<ist\’ at Knossos is well to the 
lore. In arlrlition to the ' sw orrbtablets the large class [ircsenting chariots 
or the r part^ ma\- be thought to 1 ear a mure warlike character. 'Phis, 
null cii, 1-, clear!} marked bx' the cuira,''SPs with which man\- of them tire 
as;,oei;iti d, ,it times eni'-ed aiul super.-,! ded Iw the ‘ itigot or tah-nt-sign. 
tin; equivalent ot tt ’ knigiit’s tee. The treipient occurrence of the 'throne 
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and sceptre’ sign on the inscriptions on the ‘ Cliariot Tablets’ is not without 
significance. 

Of considerable interest, too, are the main documents — some of them 
of exceptional dimensions — containing lists marked b\ the ideographic 
determination of men or women, while a smaller number relate to children 
of both sexes. The 'name groups’ which they contain are in some cases 
common to the earlier linear Class A, and certain pictographic characters 
that appear in these suggest wider connexions. An exceptionally large 
tablet, on which the ‘man’ sign is repealed, contains twent\-four lines, 
enumerating three lists of persons. '1 he sign-groups on spiicimens of this 
class, coupleel with the ‘ man ’ or ' woman ’ sign obeuousl)' represent the names 
of persons of the two sexes, and it is therefore of special interest to fnd 
at times a quasi-pictorial tigure, such as a goat, among their component 
elements. This recalls the t\pical /'(r/'/vz-names of Mitlite Asia Minor.’ 

The business character of the great bulk of the inscrijjtions is clear. 
W hat is surprising is the meticulous methods visible both in the documents 
themselves and in the signing and countersigning of the cla)' sealings that 
had secured them. Even the edges of the tablets are at times docketed 
and numbered. The distinctive formulas that marked special deposits 
actuallv served in the local Tribunal to convict a workman who had pur- 
loined specimens from a sjiecial Magazine. 'I'he bureaucratic regulation 
here visible is certainly in keeping with the household of Minos in his 
traditional character of the great law-giver. 

Nor did the elaborate st stem of written nxords of which we have 
here the proot cease even ^\ith the fnal overthrow of the Great Palace. 
Thanks to the remarkable discoveries (>f Professor Keramopoullos in the 
Poeotian d'hebes, and to the special kindness of the Greek Archaeological 
authorities, I am able to siqiph’ in the Second Part of this A’olume a detailed 
demonstration that a series ot inscriptions on vases irom a cellar of th(‘ 
later ' House of Kadmos ’ actualh' per[)etuated on Mainland soil through 
the succeeding epoch, with onl\' a few local additions, tlie later script of 
the Palace ot Knossos- — om; might almost sav. its 'Court-hand'. More 
impertect tmds ot inscribed j)Otter\’ at d iryns and Mycenae also fall 
into their place as part ot this same remarkable survival, the implications 

' I't. II, p. 7rn 1 1. 7 (5. I il;. tl's. ( )iit ot 45 o 111,1 mku i\ c Im no 

^ 'r.ilili, shnwnm the M.iinl.iinl .s:4n>(iini diiK two ur thii 1 < .in he iLu.iuIcd iin- 

pari il with CI.O' 1! al Kino'd., o mon, //’ oit.nn. 
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of which as regards many current theories must be regarded as nothing 
short of revolutionary. Amongst other features may be mentioned the 
occurrence of the same name-groups.' It was the same language and the 
same race. 

Of the spread of the earlier, as well as the later, Script of Knossos, 
accompanied by other Late IMinoan elements, in lands East of it, already 
exemplified by the case of Cyprus, fresh evndence is here adduced. An 
inscription, with characters of Class A, on a votive figurine of a ram from 
Amisos, Eski Sarnsoun on the Pontic coast, fits in with occurrence on the 
same site of Royal Hittite painted pottery presenting decorative motives 
by a contemporary Minoan hand.- The remarkable vaulted tombs con- 
taining Late Minoan relics di.scovered by Professor Schaefer at Ras Shamra 
on the North S\rian Coast are here shown to illustrate hitherto unicpie 
details in the structure of the Ro3al Tomb of Isopata- and its fellows, and 
this phenomenon is supplemented by occurrence on a votive silver bowl ot 
a graffito inscription of the Linear Class R'* 

In the Second Part of this Volume is also given a general account of the 
concluding stage of the Palace at Knossos, to which the documents of the 
advanced Script B belong.® As seems to be implied bjHts collateral relation 
to Class A. which it overlaps elsewhere, it is there regarded as marking the 
entrvon the scene of another dynasty. 'I'he new’ bureaucratic centralization 
of which the tablets themselves give evidence is a natural accompaniment 
of a more despotic rule. The Athenian traditions of Minos, the tyrant 
and destroyer, may be thought to receive support from the devastation 
which at this time interrupts the course of other Cretan communities. The 
militar\- parade of the ‘ Shield Fresco’, made to adorn the successive flights 
and oakeries of the Grand Staircase about the beginning of this Era, is itself 
undeniable, and the flourishing state of the Armoury is attested not onh’ bv 
the ' sword-tablets ', but by the repeated hoards of documents showing what 
can only be regarded as war chariots and their equipments. But this 
aggressive spirit, if so we may interpret it, was marked by real signs of an 
artistic revival on conventional lines. The Room of the Throne — forming 
part of a group of Avholh’ new structures -with its fineh’ carved seat of 
honour and the decorative friezes round with confronted Griffins, fimls here 

’ .See Comparative 'fable, Fiit. 734 . p. 751. ^ .See pp. 771-6. 

■ See pp. 765-7 and accompanying lllu^tra- ' Re[)roduced on p. 7S5. 

tiuns. ’■ §§ 1 15 and 116. 
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its first adequate description ’ and coloured reproductions. On the side of the 
Domestic Quarter it is also now shown to form part of a similar fine scheme 
of redecoration illustrated by the ‘Argonaut frieze’, of which a section has 
been now recovered.^ 

1 he end was sudden, and the evidence once more points to an earth- 
quake as the cause, followed by a widespread conllagration and, doubtless, 
ensuing pillage of the ruins left. But on this occasion the catastrophe was 
final. S(|uatters, indeed, after a short interval of years, occupied the probably 
considerable shelter still offered by the remains of the fabric. But the 
Minoan augurs may have at last satisfied themselves that the Powers of 
the Underworld were not to be exorcized. The long experiment was given 
up, and there are some reasons for supposing that the residence of the 
Priest-kings of Knossos was, perhaps not for the first time, transferred to 
a Mainland site, quite probably, indeed, to Mycenae, at this time re-decorated 
according to the latest Knossian fashion. 

That the overthrow did not seriously interrupt the course of culture 
at Knossos itself is indicated by the contents of tombs in neighbouring 
cemeteries. An epilogue now supplied by the dramatic finding of the 
royal signet-ring that led in turn to the discovery of the Temple-Tomb" 
has confirmed the general continuit)' of local tradition. Not only did there 
come to light within its inner vault a late interment of what may have 
been an actual scion of the royal House, but at the entrance of the tomb 
and on the terrace above had been placed a series of offertory vessels dating 
from the immediately ensuing Age — L. M. I ID? — and witnessing the 
survival of a memorial cult. 


Ill 

It remains once more to e.xpress my warm acknowledgements to many 
fellow workers for valued a.s.sistance afforded to my work. In particular, 
as regards the excavation of the outer enceinte of the Palace on the West 
only recently brought to light, of the ‘High Priest’s House’ and Temple- 
Tomb, and of the relics found in all these I have been much indebted to 
the late Archaeological Curator of Knossos and to i\Irs. john Pendlebury. 


Sec § ii6, Willi rolouifd Plate ot tlic (Irittin, and the l-'ri)nto|i!cce ot Part II. 
- Sec § I 1 (i. II' . 
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In executing the plans of the newly unearthed structures Mr. Piet de Jong, the 
Architect of the Pritish .School at .Athens, has supplied further examples of his 
fine work, not least the remarkable i.sometric drawing of the ‘Temple-Tomb ’ 
in the pocket of the concluding Part of this \'olume. Alonsieur E. Gillieron, 
fls, has also aildetl much to the already existing Gallery of his works in 
this publication — including the coloured \-iews of the Room of the Throne 
as restoretl, ami the Grift'm P'resco, as well as his skilful reconstitution of 
a section of the ‘.\rgonaut’ frie/e. .My thanks, too, are again due to 
Mr. E. |. Forsdyke, Keeper of the Cla.ssical Dei)artment in the Pritish 
Museum, for looking over the proofs of this \'ohime. as well as for his 
ready hel[) in matters concerning the Collections in his charge. 

Tin •oughont the whole of these X'olnmes — literalE' from alpha to 
ome^a I have been exceptionally indebted to the servicfcs of the O.xford 
Universit)- Press. 'I'he inherent complexity of the subject, and the in- 
sertions and di.'.k.ications fre([uentlv neetled to keep pace with the progress 
of discover}-, havt' combined to beset this publication with difficulties hardly 
before experienced in a like degree. Not the least of these has been due 
to the constant effort to ft the fgure.s — between two and three thousand 
in number — as far as [tossible into their ajipropriatt' place in the text, of 
which, in a work of this nature, the\- can onlv be regarded as an inteo-ral 
part. In all this nt}- warmest acknowledgements are due to the Printer 
of the Universit}- Press and his Secretarv, Mr. Philip Bennett — with whom 
I have cfMistantly had direct personal relations — to the Readers and the 
heads of the Departments connected w ith the setting up of the t}-pe and 
the preiKiration of illustrative materiaP, not only for the patience and 
courtes}- shown in spite of thunands of an exacting nature, but for useful 
help freel}- gi\en. 

In one respect, ineieetl. the conclmlmg \’olume of this Work presents 
a ty[)ographic achievenn-nt of a novel character, but worth\- of the^ oldest 
traditions of the Oxford Pre-.-s. Thanks to the expert skill of the late 
Controller. Mr. Horace Hart, the Minoan .Scrijit has for the frst time 
secured ,i fount of its own. .and it has been possiblt; here to print e.xtracts 
from this mo.st ancient of all European forms of w riting in tvpe, both of the 
' I wo-line Pica botiy and of the ‘ Great Primer'. 
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AiR-\ii'.\v OF rill-: i’Ai.\('K sin-; 

One L;recit of this Work li. 1(1 loti” remained unsat islied. ()nl\' 

(jiiite lately Mr. If. (i. Eiimsdeii, then in the service of the Imjierial Airways, 
succeetleil in olitaininy a successful sn.ijishot of the site, which he has \’er) 
kiiulE' placed at tin’ disposal. I he .lirwiew taken is here reprodiici d with 
the e.xistin" yround-plan placed opposite for comp.irison, and displ.iys the 
whole of the Palace site, with the e.vception of a sm.ill piece of the much- 
niinetl South-West anyle. It includes t!ie newly discovered enceinte on the 
W’est, with its circular-huilt pits, or ‘konloiiras', with the stejts of the 
Reception area (lormerl)' called the ‘ I'heatrtil Arta ) lie_\ond, .and the 
starting-point of the paved / /</ Xicra, pointing to the ' I^ittle Palace . 

A mule path is \ isilile le.uling North from the old 'I'lirkish house (not 
included), which had keen the earliest head-(iuarters of the Exctivation, 
towards the hamlet of Makrt teichos. the name of which refers to the ' Eoiig 
\\ all ' of Rom, in Knossos. 

Had the I'ates. indeed, allowed Haed.alos, the li-gend,ir\’ luiilder and 
adorner of the House of Minos, and I'ather of Aviation, to take ]).irt in 
this later flight, there are many features th.it he would have sought in 
vain. Gone are the long porticoes and superimposed verand.dis,’ the 
terraces and roof gartlens. am.! below, perhaps, to the East, aitpro.iched 
thnjiigh the postern of the gre.it Bastion (on the ri\’er-tlat, now oi’ergrown 
w ith secul.ir olive-trees'), other monuments of w hich ;ill record has \ .inished- - 
the crowded Arena of the bull-sports. ;ind beside it. may be, the ' I );incing 
Ground of Aritidne ’. But the old grotind-pLan of the Palace still stands 
four sipiare, parti. ilK roofed over in pl.ices, ,is first eoni'eived by its great 
architect, with its Central Court cle.irE' defined and the main entr.inres to it 
from North and South easilv discernible. iComjsire ( jroiind-pl.m ) 1 he 

light-wells of the Gr.ind .Stairc.ise and of the .idioining 11. ill of the 
t'olonnades show cle.ir openings amidst the re]iaved upper flours on that 
side. ;inri the light court of the great n ception room below the ' 1 lall of the 

1 nr .1 u 'S ) lii.r.Miia "1 .i .s. . ; ,:i . i| sa.i i il .1 , , ■iniilr'.ij pni • ar 1 if ti.i : n: -li ' iiul: . s' c 

w ' 't I’.il.ii I W’l.c f.i' in_ !‘i' ( I iC.t.il ('lilt:. Mii. n. I’l If. I i_. .VCJ 1 1| fdji,;.; I'i.i;, ',|)ji'iolr 
iiy .Mi. 1 (,. -At'in. wIim ii _i\i - t l u- u. Sr 4 i. 
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Double Axes ’ — still surrounds its Eastern end. Enough is still here pre- 
served to awaken memories of the great ruler, law-giver, and ‘ priest for 
ever after the Order of Melchizedek in obedience to whose behest his 
craftsman had raised the Palace-Sanctuary. 

It can be claimed for this vast structure, of which we have here a 
novel glimpse, that, ruined as it is, it has supplied quite exceptional infor- 
mation as to its original disposition. The frescoes still connected with many 
of the walls give a distinctive character to certain parts, while, not to speak 
of the store-jars still ranged in the Magazines, the masses of objects brought 
out in the various rooms often throw a light on the uses that they had served. 
Almost every department of Art is splendidly illustrated, and the ' Sculptor's 
Workshop' shows the artist interrupted at work. In connexion with one 
Hall we see depicted a religious ritual in the nature of a Communion, while 
in the ‘ Room of the Throne ' we seem actually to have intruded on a 
Consistory presided over by the Priest-king. The clay archives in the 
highly advanced Linear Script give an insight into the everyday business 
transactions. Altogether we are enabled here to reconstruct a picture of 
the daily life of the inmates such as is not even approached by any other 
great building of Antiquity. 

Nor, it may be thought, can any other site quite compare with the 
vast range of underlying levels, marking successive occupation, here so 
clearlv delimited by catastrophic strokes due to no human agency. Of 
these seismic strata — that thus supply a chronological basis — the Minoan 
series go back through six different phases of Palatial history, while others 
still relate to stages of comparatively civilized life. Below these again — 
for the depth of some seven additional metres to the virgin rock -lies layer 
after layer of primitive Neolithic settlements. Thus had the ‘Tell' of 
Kephala itself been built up, that was later to be partly rased for the 
Central Palace Court. 


Youlrury, Berks., ne.\r Oxford, 
10 . 1934- 


ARTHUR EVANS. 
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In the long work on the .site of Knossos which, with some interruption Unique 
caused by the Great War, has engaged my own energies for the last thirty tions'of 
\ears and the preliminaries of which go back a good deal further, it early E.\cu\a- 

I -111 II - ' • • • I ' 

became evident that the problem ot e.xcavation was unique in more than sue of 
one respect amongst monuments of the Past. The upper stories — of which 
in the ‘Domestic Ouarter' three successive stages were encountered — 
had not, as in the parallel case ot other ancient buildings, been supported 
by solid piers of masonry or brick-work, or by stone columns. They had 
here been held up in a principal degree by a timber framework, the huge 
posts and beams of which, together with the shafts of the columns, were 
either supplied by the cypress torests, then e.xisting in the neighbouring glens, 
or by similar material imported from over .sea. The reduction, either by 
chemical processes or by actual burning ot these wooden supports to mere 
crumbling masses of charcoal, had thus lett vast voids in the interspaces. 

The upper floors and structures had indeed — in a manner that sometimes 
seemctl almost miraculous — been held approximate!}' at their levels b}' the 
rubble formation that had insinuated itself below — due lareelv to the fallin"' 
in ot bricks of unburnt cla\', pirtly dissolved, trom the upper walls. 

IV. i: 
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2 FERRO-CO-\XRETE SOLVES STRUCTURAL PROBLEM 

At the same time, whenever this intrusive material was removed, there 
was nothing- to prevent the remains of the upper fabric from crashing down 
to a lower level. For the benefit of those who had not an opportunity of 
following in a practical capacity the long course of this arduous work, it is 
necessary once more to repeat that those who took part in it were con- 
fronted with only two alternatives. Either, at every step, the overh'ing mass 
had to be re-supported, or excavation itsell would have reduced the remain.s 
of the upper stories — held up and preserv'ed to us in such a marvellous 
fashion — to one indistinguishable heap of ruins. 

Such a catastrophic result was combated at first by means of wooden 
beams and posts, vhich, however, in the Cretan climate of violent changes 
showed a rapid tendency to rot. These were at first replaced bv piers of 
masonry and shafts and capitals ot columns laboriously cut out of stone, 
vhile upper pavements were supported by means of brickwork arches 
resting on iron girders. The expense of procuring from over sea girders 
of a length and calibre sufficient to span the larger halls was itself prohibi- 
tive. Owing, moreover, to the exposed character of the access to Candia 
by .sea previous to the construction of the new port, and the frequency of 
fierce North-Wester!)- gales, the landing of the nece.ssar\- materials was 
ahva)S a risk)" operation, and it has been already mentioned that two of 
the largest girders shipped from England lie at the bottom of the old 
harbour. 

Under these circumstances the introduction of the use of reinforced 
concrete was a real godsend, besides ensuring the additional advantage 
that the neAV work is at once distinguishable b)- the spectator. Piers and 
columns, with their capitals superimposed, could thus be moulded and 
the platforms of whole lloors laid on over even the largest spaces, while the 
floors themselves at the .same time have given a much necessary compaction 
to the surrounding walls. 

The work ot reconstitution already carried out in the important 
blocks throughout both wings of the Palace has been now tested bv two 
earthquakes. The serious .shock of June 26, 1926, that ruined houses in 
the neighbouring village and damaged the IMuseum in Candia, left even the 
upper structures of the Palace practically unscathed. That of I'ebruary 
19:0, which was also severelv felt on the site and throughout the nei'dr- 
bouring district, put a severe strain on the more recent reconstructions, 
which, however, they succe.ssfully resisted. It is worth remarking, more- 
over, that the onl)- slight damage produced by these seismic shocks was 
the horizontal dislocation, to the extent of a few centimetres onlv, of a section 
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of a shaft and pillar, both of masonry construction according to the earlier 
procedure. 

It is to be observed that in the course of this work of conservation it 
was found advisable In places to go be 3 'ond the immediate objective and to 
carry up to a certain height walls and structures torming lateral supports 
to parts of the fabric that It seemed desirable to preserve from shocks in a 
special manner. 

An instance of this is given below ' in the case of the upper structures 
of the North-West Porch, which served in fact for a buttress to the high 
back wall of the West Portico of the Northern Entrance Passage — Itself 
of such importance as having served as a field for the noble frieze of stucco 
reliefs relating to bull-grap[)ling scenes. A similar necessitj^ occurred in 
the case of the West Wall of the South Propylaeum, upon which the ‘ Cup- 
bearer’ fresco that originall}' found a place there has been restored in 
replica. 

Adjoining the Proptlaeum on this side was what appears to have 
been a little sanctuary chamber with a single column, the lower support 
for which was supplied b)" a ga psum pillar rising in the middle of a small 
corresponding space below, which, according to various analogies, would 
have represented a sanctuary crypt. Access was probably obtained to this, 
as in other cases, bv means (T a ladder from a trap-door above. 

The up[)er chamber — recently restored, largeh' on account of the 
support it gave to the adjoining Propylaeum wall, and reproduced for the first 
time in Eig. 1 — is itself of considerable interest in Its bearing on the hue 
entrance s\stem to the Palace from the South-West. It communicated 
with the light-area In front of the .South Propxlaeum b}' means of what 
has been intei'iireted as a double doorwat'. while two steps in its North 
Wall led down to it from the adjoining area at the back of the Propylaeum. 
Outside this doorway and the threshohl in the adjoining corner, there was 
brought to light at an earlier period of the Excavation, in a pit about four 
metres deep, a considerable deposit of mature L. kl. 1 u sherds, representing 
the same ceramic jihase as the large accumulation ot pottery found beneath 
the East Stairs. A fgurine of an ox here occurred, and, among hundreds 
of small cups of the usual offertory cla.ss, were specimens covered with an 
unfixed pigment of a brilliant red, a ritual feature. 

The whole deposit clearly belonged to the votive class and ma\- be 
taken to confirm the presumption suggesteil fw the Pillar Crypt below 
that the adj(jining Columnar Chamber had serve^l a religious function 

’ .See beliiw, [)]i. II .111(1 i^. and l ii;, .i. 
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Fic. 1, Vii.w or SouTii-wEi^T Coj-Umnak Chameer as keconsii i ei i d : showing 

I’lI.I.AK CrVRT REI.OW. 

Sanctuaiy 

character and stood in some ritual connexion Avith the entrance system on its 
of Colum- , , , 

nar borders/ 

chamber. 

' As the South-West an^Ie of the hm'IdinL; as the avenue of ac o ess to the ‘South I’rn- 
has been destroxed, it lias lieen found con- [nlaeuni' for visitor^ enteiinu the Palai'e by 
\enient to airanue this South-West ( 'hamber the ‘ e>t I’orrh 
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In the original Plans A and Cd neither the Columnar Chamber above, 
as brought out by the more recent investigations, nor the pillar crypt 
below had been defined. These, however, are shown in the emended Plans 

of this section of the build- 

— ■ 

EXISTING Volume. Special plans 

pillar crypt .1 • 1 p- ^ 

PROBABLY APPROACHED tliis arcu by Air. 1 let 

de Jong are also given in 

Fig. 'I. a and d. 

A problem different 

from that concerned with 




the actual structures was 
presented by the con- 
siderable remains of 



painted stucco decoration 
iound throughout the 
Palace, sometimes still 
clinging to the walls but 
to a much greater extent 
fallen from them. The Removal 
scattered distribution of mnins to 
many of these remains, 
the parlous condition of 
some of them, the month- 
long study in many cases 
required lor any attenqit 
at their arrangement, 
made it necessary, when 
the preliminary arrange- 
ment had been concluded 


Fir,. 2. (7. (mouxn I’l \x of S.'W. Coiimxak Cunmior 
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in our own workshop, 
that they should be trans- 
tcrred to the Alnseum. 
But it seemed a dutv of 


the excavator to [ireserve, wherever practicable, the history of the building 
by replacing in situ — even when it entailed some reconstitution of the 


walls- -replicas ot the fresco designs as completed from the existing 
Iragments. 


CuiU.iincd in the pocket of Yol. ii, I’t. II. 
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Happily, In attaining this desirable result, I had at hand the invaluable 
services of the artist. Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils, of whose practised skill in 
reproducing the masterpieces of Minoan Art the preceding Volumes of this 
work bear sufficient evidence. 

In this way, as by no other means, it has been possible to preserve 
somethino- of the Inner life ol the old Palace Sanctuary, to a deo'ree, it may 
be fairly said, more considerable than in the case of any other great monu- 
ment of Antiquity. 

Already, at the head of the ‘ Great South Road’, beneath the site, the 
little refectory of the ‘ Caravanserai ’ — there built for the weary traveller — 
has gained much in actuality from the replacement in facsimile of the 
' Partridge frieze ’ — as appetizing a provision for the guests as the still-life 
pictures of game in an old Dutch dining-room. So, too, to those entering 
the Palace on the South-West, the restoration of the fresco of the ‘ Cup- 
bearer’ and some of his associates on the wall where it had originally 
Stood in the ‘South Propylaeum ’ may help to carry with it a vision of the 
whole long series of stately processional figures that originally rose in tiers 
along the winding Corridors that led from the ceremonial Western Porch 
to the entrance hall of the piano nobUc. 

Following out in the same way the entrance sj^stem from the South — 
which mav itself have stood in relation with a ‘ Pilgrims’ Wav ’ to the Sacred 
Mountain of Knossos — the painted bas-relief restored in the Corridor above, 
brings with it as it were the visible pre.sence of a Priest-king, who wears his 
lilv crown and collar and walks in an Elvsian field, leading, it would seem, 

• •'O’ 

his guardian Griffin. 

In the Residential Quarter, again, on the Eastern side, as shown in 
detail in the last \’olume, the imposing fresco of the Minoan shields suspended 
against the spiral band, that has been restored in the lower loggia of the 
Grand Staircase, suggests an impression of military parade that fits in with 
what seems to have been the more aggressive character of the later dynasty. 
In the spacious Reception Mall below, to which they lead, where the spirali- 
form bands alone are depicted, it has been thought legitimate to fill the void 
with facsimiles of the shields themselves. On the other hand the dancim'- 
figure, reijlaced in replica on a pillar of the adjoining ‘ Queen’s Megaron 
marks It as a scene of more peaceful diversions, while the ‘Dolphin Fresco' 
of somewhat earlier date, here also restored in the inner section of the 
Chamber, gives an example of the naturalistic style of Ait that reached 
such a high stage of development in the Midtile period of the Palace, 

It would indeed have been a splendid achievement to restore some 
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part of the painted high-reliefs of agonistic subjects, the disjecta membra of 
which were found precipitated from the great ‘ East Flail ’ that had once 
overlooked the Central Court on this side. But the restoration of the 
■ East Hall ’ itself, according to the plan given in the text, however probable, 
was still conjectural, and the remains of the plastic reliefs, though repre- 
senting the highest artistic level ever attained by Minoan skill, were too 
iragmentary to admit of their full development. 

There remained, however, two outstanding points within the Palace 
border where this illuminating work of replacing in situ on the walls a record 
of the remains of their painted stucco designs in the same way as those 
alread)- enumerated might yet be profitably attempted. These remains 
connected themselves with a more or less continuous area to the North- 
WTst and North of the Central Court, including on one side the ‘ Room of 
the Throne’ and its surroundings, and on the other, the Western Portico 
of the Northern Entrance. 

It had therefore been my intention mainly to devote the Season of 
1930 to a continuance of the general work of reconstitution bv its com- 
pletion in this North-M’esterly region of the site. As regards the first- 
mentioned field of work, which included the restoration of the upper 
structures of the Throne Room itself and the roofing over of its ante- 
chamber, the results will be described in detail in a later Section of this 
Volume.' 

The other task — which concerned the West Portico of the Northern 
Entrance Passage — might be regarded as the culmination of all these 
attempts at artistic reconstruction carried out throughout the whole area 
of the building. To those arriving at what may be called the ‘ Sea Gate’ 
of the Palace from the Harbour T(<wn — as, in later days, to the Achaean 
\hkings who first penetrated to the site through that haven it offered the 
first glimpse of the mighty pile reared as their central residency b\' the 
Minoan Priest-kings. Immediately backed as it was by the ancient Keep 
that had formed the original nucleus of the whole edifice, this entrance 
system never to the last lost its character of a fortified a[)proach. 

Nor had the architect who restored the building after the great 
destruction at the close of the Second Middle Minoan Period failed to avail 
himself of this vantage point to superimpose on the massive bastions of 
limestone masonry that formed its substructures a singularly impressive 
decorative scheme. 

'I'hose who came up from the Harbour Town, including travellers 

' See t)elu\v, .Section rr5. 
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from over sea, entered the Palace through the outer ‘Sea Gate’, facing 
West, and thence passed into an elongated open area flanked by the piers of 
the ‘ Northern Pillar Hall ’, and, turning to the right up this, passed through 
the Inner Gate into an ascending passage-way of narrower dimensions. This 
was overlooked on either side by the colonnades of two Porticoes, supported 
by triple blocks of masonry to which, for convenience, the name of ‘ bastions ’ 
has been applied though the gaps between them were filled by solid timber 
baulks, so that in fact the whole formed a sinele mass. Be\'ond the 
upper border of that to the right evidence was pre.served of the steps by 
which the covered platform of the Portico was reached from the roadway. 

The whole of the upper masonry of the structural supports of the Eastern 
terrace block had been removed at some later date for other uses, but of that 
which overlooked the entrance passage on the West all the courses were in 
places preserved up to the level of the horizontal beams, which, according to 
the regular practice, would have supported the coping slabs of the terrace 
level. Near the Northern extremity of the terrace, moreover, one of the 
column-bases of its colonnade was found only slightly below its original le\’el.' 

All the elements, in short, for complete reconstitution of the Western 
Portico, including large parts of its back wall, were preserved, and it had 
been thus possible for Mr. Piet de Jong, tlie Architect of the British School, 
to execute for me on the basis of these the restored drawing of the entire 
inner entrance system, here reproduced (Fig. 

But the magnificence of the whole scheme centred in the fine plastic 
compositions in painteci stucco — equivalent in hardness to the Italian 
dtiro — that had originally adorned the back walls of both Porticoes. Of 
that on the Eastern side only a few scattered fragments were found below. 
Ot the coloured relicts that had found their place beneath the Colonnade 
to the M est a whole series ot remains were preserverl, lying at intervals at 
about the same level along the whole length of the terrace. 

In all cases these fragments belonged to suljjects connected with the 
bull-sports that in such an extraordinary measure had engrossed the 
interests of the Palace-dwellers — an interest, which, as is shown b\' the 
‘ Temple Fresco ' and some new and surprising evidence given below, was 
shared in a singular degree bv the Minoan Goddess herself. 

Reasons have lieen given in the preceding \Mlume of this work for the 
conclusion that the painted relief compositions which seem originally to have 
faced each other at the back of the Galleries on either side of the Northern 


‘ Compare the fuller detaiK in P. of p. i 6 o seqq. 

■ See J’. df M., ill, p. 162 , Fig. 1(17. 
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lo RELIEF SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH VAPHEIO CUPS 

tlntrance Passage exercised a lastiiifr influence on all later Minoan Art, in 
its Mainland as well as its Cretan home. The view is there expressed that 
the groups in the respective Porticoes in fact corresponded, at least in 
their main features, with the two contrasted versions of bull-hunting scenes 
as presented to us in a perfect form on the gold cups from the \ apheiu 
Tomb.’ Both series of groups illustrate the sport as seen practised in the 
open— in the palm- and olive-grown glens of the country-side. In the one 
case Ave see a drive of the half-wild animals, in the other their capture b_\- 
means of a decoy cow. 

Of still more suggestive interest is the circumstance to which attention 
has been also called,- that both of these dual .schemes are reflected in what 
seems to have been a bas-relief frieze round a kind of tore-hall to the 
‘Atreus’ Tomb at M\cenae. Among the sculptured fragments brought 
home by Lord Elgin were parts of two reliefs, one ot them showing the 
two fore-legs of a stationary bull recalling the same portion of the animal 
lured by the cow in the last-mentioned Vapheio scene, while the other 
presented the head of a charging bull with the same lowereti pose, cocked 
ear and protruding tongue as one of the galloping bulls of the other Vapheio 
goblet. What adds to the probability that both these types and the scenes 
to which they belong are derived from originals supplied b\- the monumental 
work above the Northern Entrance Passage is, that they are carved on 
slabs of Knossian gypsum. 

The latter piece also shows, above the bull, part of the foliage of an 
olive-tree, such as we find associated with the Palace composition. A com- 
pleted restoration of this painted relief by Monsieur E. Gillicron, fils, is here 
repeated in Fig. 4.’ 

Unlike the case of the high relief fragments from the great ‘ East Hall’, 
the fallen remains of the plaster composition at the back of the Western 
Portico offered some elements of reconstitution, while, tor their setting up, the 
existing remains of the back wall had only to be raiseel to their original height. 
A considerable part of the two olive-trees — the place of which was indicated 
by their plaster edges to be at the beginning and the end of the conujositiun 
— was capable of being pieced together. At the same time the largest of all 
the fragments supplied the complete head of the charging bull referred to, into 
connexion with which could be brought an extended toretoot. A small section 
of hiuhlv conventionalized rockwork foreground had also come to lie’ht. 

I'ii;. 1 ■'>■’>. From u drawiii" 1i_\ .Mf)nsieur E. 
( 'iiIliLroii, 111-'. 


’ r. rf A/ , II i, p. 177 SL-qq. 

■ Jhid., p. n;2 ''Cqq. 

- Kl'])1 1 >dii( L(l from F. cf J/, iii. p. 107, 
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With huch materials to work upon and the expert assistance both on 
the structural and artistic side that was happily at my disposal, the reconsti- 
tution of the ‘Western Portico’ was set in hand. This had to be so far 
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carried out as to afford the necessary backing' and shelter for the proposed 
replacement in replica of the best preserved section of the painted relief 
presenting the forepart of the chargino- bull with an olive-tree in front. 

The structural work necessary for this was itself considerable, since it Rtsmia- 
involved not onlv the re-building of the Northern Section of the back wall 

uopei 

of the Portico, together with its roofing over, and the replacement of the elements 
supporting columns (see Figs. ti. 7). but other contingent work, mentioned A,’vfsit 
below, on its larther side (see Fig. 5). t'orch. 

To obtain a fair measure ot security against the dislocation of the high 
back Avail b_\' earth(]uake shocks it was necessary to raise considerably the 
height of the line of walling that ran at right angles West from the section 
now rooted over. 

This line represents that of the back wall and entrance system of the 
North-West Porch, now brought into new rellet by the work ot re- 
construction. The resulting effect is given in the photographic view 
(Fig. 5). where the limestone masonry of the back ot the Portico, overlooking 
the Northern Entrance on this side, is seen to form the back wall of the 
narrow light-well of the ad;oining Porch, rising twelve courses above its 
pavement. 'I'hc two column-bases on the face of the covered section of this 
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UPPER ELEMENTS OF N.W. PORTICO RESTORED 
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Porch are here shown, the inner of these of fine (rrev and white variecrated 
limestone of the high Middle IMinoan type, the outer restored in cement 
above its existing base blocks. 1 he single doorway in the corner formed 
the entrance to one of the usual guard-rooms of the Palace entrances, while 
the double o[)ening beyond gives access to the open ramp passage that winds 
round the Northern and 'Western flank of the old Keep, and thus ascends to 
the North-West corner of the Central Court. This North-WTst Porch, as 
already suggested, seems to have been specially devised to supplv access 
for the devotees who had first passed through the neighbouring ' Initiator\- 
Area’ on their way to the Central shrine of the Palace Sanctuarx.^ 

To the right of the Porch is shown part of a line of donrwax s that 
opened into the Fore- Hall of that Area and another, at right angles to this, 
leading into the entrance passage ot the ‘Lustral Basin', now roofed over. 

(bf the effect, as seen from the border of the Central Court, of the partial 
reconstruction of the Western Portico of the Northern Entrance Passage, 
some idea ma}- be gathered from the photographic figure (Fig. ti). At the 
near end are the restored steps leading up to its platform from the central 
gangwax’, and a glimpse of the section of painted reliefs — as seen in position 
on the back xx all — appears beneath the covered portion of the gallery. The 
lower part of the Northern entrance system is visible beloxv and— -beyond the 
cypress grox’e to the left and the range where stood the Royal Tomb of 
Isopata — a little glimpse of sea. 

In F'ig. 7, xvhich shoxvs the same group of .structures as seen from beloxv, 
three of the stone piers of the Entrance Hall ‘of the Eleven Pillars ’ appear 
in the foreground on the left, and a good view opens of the ascending 
pax’ed xvay leading to the edge of the Central Court. Abox’e this the peak 
of juktas rises in such a symmetrical position xvith regard to this entrance 
passage as to suggest that it had actually formed a fixed point in planning 
the Ctirdo of the original building. 

Here, beneath the restored entablature and roof of the Portico, the 
painted stucco relief is a salient ieature, and must have struck the eye of all 
those who made their xvay from the Sea Gate to the Central Court of the 
Palace. 

From the size of the restored plaster relief — over three-and-a-half 
metres in height and of greater xvidth — its re[)lacement on the xvall xvas 
a matter of some difficulty, and it could only be done in txvo pieces. It is 
reproduced in Fig. 8. The head of the gallo[)ing bull is here more loxvered, 
as is also the case xvith the FLlgin relief, but th^■ scene can hardly be 

' J\ of M.. i, pp. 4::- and 424. 
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i6 REPLICA OF CHARGING BULL RELIEF SET UP THERE 
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a palm, though on the other cup ■\ve see wild olive-trees. On the Elgin 
slab, however, an olive-tree rises behind the back of the bull. 

Attention has been already called to the remarkable technique of the 
olive-tree foliage, the sprays of which are displayed on slightly bossed 
surfaces, while the alternatiuLf colour of the leaves with the lieht underside 
contrasting with the dark upper surface, and the bright red, witnessing the 
persistent attachment of autumn leaves, shows close observation of the 
characteristic appearance of the olive-tree, and of its seasonal \ariations. 
Equal!}' naturalistic is the magnificent head of the animal itself. It 
is therefore all the more surprising to see, side by side with such vivid 
realism, a rocky foreground of such a highly st}lized character. This 
feature also, however, hnds some analogv in the renderintr of the rockv 
foreground of the scenes on the V^pheio Cups where the waved outline 
encloses corresponding inner spaces with pitted surfaces.^ In these we 
may trace the same imitation of the grain of breccia or conglomerate, 
in conformity with the usual Minoan convention in reproducing rock- 
work, " 

Of the head itself, which is that of a gigantic bull of the Urns breed, 
it may be sufficient to repeat the description already given.- It is simple 
and large in style, but instinct with fiery life. Tlie moulding, though partly 
in a lower plane, merges into very high relief in the treatment of the e\e 
and forehead, while the upper contours of the ear arc e.\ecuted in the round. 
The surface is of a dee[) ruddy hue with a bluish white s^iot of cusped out- 
line on the bridge of the nose. The pupil of the eye is of a yellowish 
white, and the e} e-ball, ringed with coloured bands, is exceedinglv prominent. 
The upstanding ear marks intense e.xcitement: the tongue protrudes, the 
hot breath seems to blow through th.e nostrils. The folds of the dewlap 
show that the ht-ad was in a lowered position — it is that of a bull coursing 
wildly. Fart of the leg of a temale cow-boy was alone left to mark the 
sensational hunian side ot the spectacle. 

From the high ground level on which the remains had fallen, it may be 
inferred that this monumental work was still in position on the wall of the 
Portico at the time when tin- first men of Greek stock made their wav 
through the okl Sea Gate ot the Palacit. 

tt .iii.iTi’.t c 1 1 ly tile ii'iLwiiii, s, , n aliiiv, the 
||'•.lOlne bill! itl tile p.li.iil-l "I elle on the 
Wi].:!. to Ci'.p 
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Can it lie doubted tliat this and otlier works with which this scene was 
connected includinc; the complete iiunian lii^urck ot both se\( a, ot wlich 
fragments were also tound louiul an echo in the lectends ot tin- Miiiotai r 
tint pn-cw up ;d)out the spot ? 

The^e charuinp bulls ;ind their innnan vic'timk on tin’ Palace walk m p, 
il ha\'e tidided <i pnmnn r touch to tlw man-bull — dii-^lant olisprinp' ei 
n . c 
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i8 TRAFJITIONS OX SITE OF CULT OF MIXOAN GODDESS 
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Ea-bani — that had already played a part in IMinoan cult scenesd A 
remarkable cornelian intaglio from Crete (Fig. 9) “ of late Greek work 
though with Minoizing features, shows Theseus — a sea-serpent behind — 
attacking the INIinotaur with a short sword, much as Oedipus is depicted 
stabbing the Sphinx on the gold 
IMinoan bead-seal from Thisbe.“ 

It was, as already pointed out,'* 
some thirty metres beyond the 
walled outwork of the Northern 
entrance that an intrusive well was 
struck containing potter)’ of the 
Geometrical Greek Period —the 
nearest evidence of later Greek 
settlement that occurred in the 
whole circuit of the site. Elsewhere 
such remains lay well outside not 
only the Palace but its immediate borders and the surrounding IMinoan 
houses. A Roman cement pavement had blocked the level space of the 
Theatral Area — Greco-Roman wells had intruded themselves to the borders 
of the House of the P'rescoes, and elsewhere in the outer radius other 
sporadic intrusions of late date were traceable. But from the end of the 
partial re-occupation of the building by humbler denizens of the same 
Minoan race — alike on the Palace site and its precincts — no sign of later 
settlement has come to light. Only, oft the Central Court, hard b)" the 
borders of the Central Sanctuary of the old Priest-kings, the sealings of 
which record its lion-guarded Goddess, some five centuries later, at a time 
when her cult had been largely a.ssimilated by Hellenic Knossos, the small, 
plain temple of which ve have the foundations,-' was set up, as if to 
reconsecrate to later religious uses the site haunted now by the monstrous 
creation of popular fancy. It is natural to identify the later shrine with 
the ‘ House of Rhea’ — the IMinoan Goddess in her Greek guise — of which, 
according to Diodoros, the foundations were shown in his day by Knossos.'' 
Her C\ press grove, the straggling remains of which still survive in the 
glen below, ma)’ then have covered the whole hill of Kephala. 



’ See es[)eeidll) the haematite cylinder found 
in Crete, p. 459, tip. •IbS below, where the 
man-hull i.i coupled with a .Minoan Geniu-.. 

- Central Crete: .\. 11 . Coll. The stinic is 
niobth r()\erL(l with a calcareoii-. enamel, due 


to running water. 

1’. 514, I-'ig. I.l" a below. 

' F. of M., i, p. 404. 

^ //'/(/., ii, Ft. I, [jp. 5, C, and Tig. 2 . 
® 1 )iod. V. 66. 



0 9 1- The ^Iixoan Goddess as Patroness of the Palace Bui.l- 
KE\G — New Chrvselephantlne Lmage of her as ‘ Ladv of the Sports’: 
Sacrifice of Corrida Bulls and its Survival. 

Bull-sports cf Palace Arena as illustrated b\' the zoall-paiutiuQ-s and 
reliefs ; Pillar Shrine of Goddess depicted orerloo/ciii^ Bull-nuu ; Sexual 
tra)isfor)uatiou of oh I perforuicrs — their male ' Sheath' ; Analoliaii source 
of bull-sports — dieinity there male; Varied aspects of dhinoan Goddess ; Her 
interest in Games; Her Sacred Sixiuo — terra-iotta model ; Doves ferLhcd 
on its side-posts — emblems of divine possession ; SzviiLoino as maoical and 
religious rite — Aiora festival at Athens; Sivijioino in J/oderjc Greece and 
Crete ; Noi inal inipersonations of Goddess, in fashionable dress, ujifitted 
for Sports ; iVen’ Chryselephantine fiyure of Goddess in e^arb resembliny- 
Taureador s : JJ’ith matronly corset, hoivever, combined ivith ntale loin clothiny 
and )nasculine ' cod-picce' attached — Minoan adaptation of " Libyan Sheath' ; 

Facial features of fyui ine : Classical profile, like Cambridge Goddess ; Fmer- 
.genct of nezv statuette loith similar features ; Diadem and coronal of Chrys- 
elephantine figni'c ; Its broad necklace — sign of rank; Height and girth of 
statuette — comparisons zvith adult male figures ; Comparison zvith 'Boston 
Goddess' ; ' Lady of the Sports' . still a Mother Goddess ; Her aid constantly 
invoked by her proteges of the Bull-ring ; A Vision of com/ort in direst need ; 
Sacrifice of bull of Corrida on Thtsbc seal-type — a priestlv Matador ,■ Gem- 
types slioiving sacripced bull on Table ; Sacrificed bull on Table in H. Triada 
Fresco ; Funereal sacrifice of bulls ; ( 'Offertory animals depicted as coursing in 
Arena : Survivals op Minoan bull-sports — Thessalian Taurokathapsia ,■ Ar- 
temis Tauropolos and Taurobolos ; Survival of Minoan bull-sports as religious 
function at Miletos. an old Ci elan foundation ; Bull sacrifice at the Boegia. 

There can be no question that the episodes of the Minoan bull-sports 
as seen in the \\ est Portico of the Northern Entrance at Knos>os presented 
‘Cow-boy’ feats in some open area or Minoan park, bordered by rocky 
crags and olive woods. If, as we may infer, the fellorv composition set in 
the opposite Eastern Galler\- related to the lassoing of a bull inveigled by 
a decoy cow, it, too, ec|uall\’ belonged to the country-side. 

Bull-sports of Palace Arena and their Illustrations. 

But, as has been shown in the preceding \ olume ot this work, another Hull- 
class of bull-sports, well rc[jresented on the Palace walls, is entirely E;i°ace°^ 
divested of an\ such rural background, and must as clearlv have lound its ‘aen.c 
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MINOAN GODDESS AND CIRCUS SPORTS 
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place in some arena or ‘ring'’ constructed for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
none of the remains of this class occurred under conditions that might enable 
them to be even partially replaced — as in the case of the bidl-reliefs ot the 
Northern Entrance — on the actual walls to which they belonged. A portion 
of the hind-quarters of a galloping bull, found still attached to the left 
wall of the West Porch, was too incomplete to admit of any restoration.^ 
In the case, again, of the fragments, on a smaller scale, ot the ‘Taiireador 
Frescoes', found above the floor-level by the ‘Court of the Stone Spout’, 
the upper story walls that they had once decorated were no longer in 
e.xistence. The same difficulty occurred with regard to the ‘ INliniature 
Frescoes’, belonging to what seems to hav'e been a small corner shrine 
situated at the angle of the Northern Entrance Passage on its West side 
and of the Central Court, one of which, the ‘ Temple P'resco ', has such 
an intimate connexion with these circus sports. The room above the 
Throne has now been turned into a Museum for these derelict wall-paintings. 

Pillar Shrine of Goddess overlooking Bull-ring. 

In view of a remarkable find to be described below, the Temple P'resco 
itself acquires a new significance. The pillar shrine of the Codde.ss, as there 
seen,- is set in the middle of Grand Stands crowded with spectators of both 
sexes, much as if it were the Royal Pox ot a Court Theatre. As to the charac- 
ter of the show itself moreover, we are sufficiently enlightened from two 
sources. The ‘Miniature’ fragments trom the ‘ Ramp Plouse’at Mxcenae, 
which e.xhibit groups of Minoan ladies seated in boxes, also include part of 
a scene from the bull-ring. On the other hand, a small but valuable piece 
of painted plaster in the best ‘ Miniature’ style from the Ivory Deposit at 
Knossos once more brings these circus performances into the most direct 
connexion with the supreme Minoan divinity. Part of the neck and back of 
a coursing bull is there seen in front of a columnar building, the entablature 
of which presents alternative versions of the Sacred Double Axe symbol. ' 

It is also to be observed that the peculiar t}pe of superposed pillar 
that marks the grand stands flanking the Central Shrine of the ‘Tem[)le 
Fresco ’ are used in the reliefs of .Minoan ‘ rh\ tons ’ - like the Doric or Ionic 
columns that represent temples in Greek vase paintings — as indications of 
the religious sanction under which the sports were held. A bone capital of 
one of these ■* was found with the bull’s head and leaping youths of the ‘ I vor\- 

' The fianments showed -■eveial painted ' J\ of .J/i, in. p. 207, Fis;. 1 11. 
stucco surfaces superimpO'cd. ' IbiJ. p. 435 and cf. p, O4, n. i. 

- Vol. iii, Coloured I’Lite- WT, opp. p. 47. 



TEMPLE OVERLOOKS ARENA 
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Deposir 'J'he.se pillar.s are set lieskle the favourite boxing bouts, such as 
are shown on the zones of the ‘ rhyton ’ (Fig. 10).’ 

Sexual Transformation of Girl Performers ; wear Male Sheath. 

A ceremonial feature, affecting all classes of the bull-sports, and which 
must be distinctly regarded as of a religious nature, is to be seen in the 
head-gear of the female performers. These, as mav be gathered from their 
elaborate coiffure and the gay bandeaux that some of them wear, clearly 
occupied a good social position. Thus in the e.xquisite design of a leaping 
girl performer given in P'ig. 1 1,- her carefully curled locks are confined by 
a blue ribbon and she wears a beaded necklace. But the most notable 
feature in the costume of girl performers was of a very different kind. .\s 
participants in the feats of the iaurokathapsia these trained girl athletes - 
who may be thought to represent the presiding Goddess in a superior 

’ See //'//., i. [). ()SS seqi| , iinii iii, p. (>2 ■'e<]ii. opposite. 'file reinale perfoinicr there we.i'-, 
" l'’iir a lolnuied ie[>iiKlueliiin ot this a Ijluc iihliDn round her head, 
ti^iue. see //'/</. lii, I'l. .\.\T. and p 216 
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degree — had to first undergo 
a kind of sexual transforma- 
tion. by divesting themselves 
of all articles of feminine 
dress except their head-gear 
and necklace, and by adopt- 
ing the sporting costume of 
the male performers, includ- 
ing the universal exterior 
sign of the masculine sex, 
the Minoan version of the 
‘ Libyan sheath Fig. 12.^ 

So tar as the existing 
evidence goes, as supplied by 
wall-paintings, small reliefs 
on steatite rhytons, and the 
gold cups and seals or their 
impressions, these female 
performers travestied in 
men’s attire do not appear in 
connexion with other forms 
of sacred sports, such as the 
boxing and wrestling bouts. 
On the other hand, they are 
common to the bull-driving 
and ‘ Cow-boy ’ feats, as seen 
in the open countr}-, equally 
with those of Palace Circus. 
A very clear example of a 
girl performer, distinguished 
both by her luxuriant tresses 
and elaborately curled fringe 
as well as bv a slight 
pectoral development, has 
been already noticed in the 
case of the \^apheio Cup A, 
where she is seen in diffi- 
culties between the horns of 
a charging l)ull.- 

' This ligiiix' taken from P. cf 
M; ii, I’t. I, Suppl. I’l. XIII. 

■ I/'iiL, lii p. j,S2. 



SEXUAL TRANSFORMATION OF GIRL PERFORMERS 



Were the Bull-sports originally connected with Male Divinity? 

This ritual assimilation to the male sex is a make-believe of the same 
kind as that which led wives of Libyan chiefs to adopt the native pcnisfasc/ic 
of the men or the analogous custom of the Queens of Meroe of 
~ asserting their titular kingship by wearing false beards.' 
In such cases it implied a recognition of the fact that 
o-overnment was of rights a male prerogative; in the present 
instance it may well convey a hint that these sensational teats 
of the bull-ring were in the same way at one time exclusively 
performed by men. 

It is to be observed in reference to 
this conclusion that existino- indications 

O 

point to Western Asia as the original home 
of these acrobatic sports with bulls in a 
purely male connexion. Scenes of this class 
occur on a sealed clay envelope from Cap- 
padocia, dating from about 2400 i). c. Cere- 
monial coverings for bulls such as we 
later see on Minoan ‘rhytons’ of that 
form — themselves of old Chaldaean deri- 
vation — find their analogies on the same 
group of cylinders as that illustrating the 
sport.^ 

On the other hand, the Minoan God- 
dess as divinity of the Double Axe fits on 
as a religious entity to a well-known group 
ot Lightniurr Gods on the Anatolian side, 
such as ma\ well have presided over these 
sports as performed at a very early date in 
that region. In this connexion is note- 
worthy that on the ‘ Miniature ’ fresco 
fragment above referred to, the 1 )ouble 
Axe symbols repeated on the frieze of 
the Goddess’s shrine, overlooking the 
bull-sports, emphasize this asi)ect of her divinity. 





Fic,. 12. Mino\x Au.u't.atioxs to 
‘ Lu;v.\x Shfoth a, h, 1 ko.m M. 
Ilia 1■■IGL•K1XL^ (rLr'OiA); IKO.M 
P.ROX7K Fir, CRT, OF VoUTH, M. -M. Ill I 
d, f, 1 ROM • T.\ure.\L)OK ’ Fkf.'-coK'- ; e. 
ox ( URL I’ERl ORMKR. 


' See r. of M., ii. Ft. I, p. 35. .ind cf. ror, 102, and Fig. 4. 

Oric Hates, Eas/ent Libyans, ['p. 123, 114; " 1 ’. of 111, p. 205, Fiu. lid, a,/', 

ami r. Xewberrv, ^Insioit Ey}pl, [915, pp. 
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VARIED ASPECTS AND ATTRIBUTES OF GODDESS 
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May not this se.xual transformation ot her female ministrants who took 
part in the performances held in her honour itself have been due to the 
consciousness that in their original shape they had rather belonged to 
a male form of divinit)- ? 


Varied Aspects and Attributes of Minoan Goddess. 

Of the Goddess herself associated in one way or another with her sacral 
weapon we have abundant illustrations, and it forms an ingredient ot cult 
groups in which she appears with other attributes, such as the dove of her 
celestial sovereignty or the snake that symbolizes her infernal power. Special 
manifestations of the divinitvoccurwith various attributes, as where the .Snake 
Goddess is seen holding a ritual sprinkler or aspa'^^tlliini in one hand and a 
sword in the other — the respective s\ mbols, that is, of spiritual and temporal 
dominion.^ So, too, the Goddess, wi th an axe-like appendage depicted on a 
Tablet of Class A — of naval import — is holding ont a simple form ot anchor.^ 
Elsewhere we see the Lady of Beasts — -norvia 0?/pco!—- with wild animals such 
as lions, and Cretan wild goats as her supporters, or swans grasped by their 
necks. At tim.cs she is the Huntress — an early form of the Cretan Diktynna — 
pursuing a stag with bow and arrow. Or again, she meets the eye descending 
from her celestial sphere towards female votaries engaged in a sacred dance. 

That she interested herself in games may be inferred from remains of 
the draught board found in the Repository of her Central Shrine at Knossos." 
The cupped table found in the pavement of the Mallia Palace, though 
suggestive of gaming, there certainly fulfdled a sacral function. 


Sacred Swing of Goddess: Terracotta Model from Phaestos. 

A remarkable find made in a Phaestos shrine ■* must be taken to show that 
the Minoan Goddess took delight in a much more simple, nr)t to sa)' childish 


‘ /’. of . 1 /., 'i, Ft. II, |i. 792 and 

Fii;. .51 7, 

- Ibid . ii, Pt. I, p[). 248, 249, and Fig. 
14.5 a : for the n\e-like append.itte cf. ildd.. \. 
pp. O15. O16, and Fi;^. Ib'J 
See Ibid., i. p. 472 sop]. 

■* R. I’ariheni, Mon. Aut., m'v, p. 747, I- ip-.. 
42, .13. As has been noteil hv Xilssnn 
(Miuoan-Myienaean Ibe/iyion, p. 2S6, note 8), 
the rude idols, found near, point to that con- 
rlu.sion. Tlie chronnlnpiral data supplied b\ 
tile I'lnds also suupe-'t an extended jiLiioel . 


a metal dattger, perhaps ( opper, looks I'.arlv 
Minoan (.Mon. An/., mo, I‘ 1 . XI. IA’, 5): the' 
steatite .Sphimx and a perfoiated clav vase 
{ 7 b.. p. 475. I' lg. 4 r I, as also, possibly, tlie 
loiind, be/elled gold hngel-iing f//'.. p. 737, 
Fig. 34'. may be M M.III f-. while an imported 
.sc.uali liom the same deposit heais the name 
e)t (Jueen Tim (('. 1450 11. e , Ib.. p. 777, 

tig. 33) Tlie-se disi rep.ineies of date f.ivour 
the \iew that the chamber in which the 
objects were lound belonged to a sani luaiv 
lather than a tomb. 



HER SACRED SWING 
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diversion. In a deposit explored by the Italian Mission, probably belonging 
to a small domestic shrine like that of Gournia,' was found a small temale 
statuette, with red decoration on a white wash, in a half sitting position and 



Fin. 1 'M>. SiuE \'ir\v 
OK Fii.LKE, .'HOWINC 
I’l- K 1 OR.\TIOX. 

bored for the inser- 
tion of a bar. With 
it lay remains ot 
two posts like trun- 
cated obelisks in 
their general form 
and p e r fo r a t e d , 
near their apex. It 
has thus needed 
only a little thread 
to restore — as has 
been done in the 

Museum of Candia- -the whole group into a figure on a swing. 1 he thread 
is attached to a miniature bar that serves as a seat (Mgs. loc? and 

d he two side-posts are of special interest since they attord a near 
parallel to the columns ot the early terra-cotta .Shrine trum Knossos ' with 


Fin 1.1 a. I’frra-cotta Rkpri srxT \Tiox or \'otai<v swixi 
ixn IILIWLKX Two ro'i'l'. WIIH I’EKK IlKl) ().\ IHLM A^ 

Sii.x or UiviM- Tussi ^,iox. 


' lloy<l-Hawe',0'e/e7//a, pp. 47, 4S. ])ire<'t()r of the ( '.iiidia Miuciim .and id the 

" Fip. K! was drawn for me from the original Italian Mission, 

teira-cotta object as restored bv .Monsieur E. ' /’. e/ 1. pp. aao, aer. and Fip. Itiii. 1. 
(jillieron, fib, with the kind [)ermi-.^ion ot the 


terra- 

cotta 

model 

from 

I’h.restos. 


I loves 
perched 
on '-ide- 
jinsts of 
swin^ : 
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SWINGING AS A SACRED OR MAGICAL RITE 
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the doves perched on their capitals, and to the palm trunks on either side ot 
the Double Axes surmounted by birds of raven-like aspect.’ The settled 
birds that here too impersonate the alighting ot the divine Spirit on to the 
baetylic pillars, though imperfectly preserved, are in this case, too, marked as 
doves by the remains of one fan-tail.- These settled birds define the two 
supports as of a religious nature, and carry with them the conclusion that the 
swinging figure ■’ was ipso facto possessed by the spirit of the divinity. The 
archetype would clearl\- be the Goddess herself enjoying the same pastime. 

Swinging, practised as a magical and eventually a religious rite, is 
known the world over.^ \"arious objects for this exercise are cited — swing- 
ing high might produce high crops, demons could be driven trom the air, 
or the inspiration of spirits drawn from it. I'he Attic feast of the Aiora 
celebrated the ripening of the grapes, and it is noteworthy that Ikaros 
the eponymus of the Deme Ikariii, to whom, with his daughter Erigone 
‘Child of the Spring', its origins were ascribed, represents the pre-Hellenic, 
or in other words, the Minoan, element in the population.® This swinging 
ceremony is further connected with the Anthesteria " — the ‘ All Souls’ feast 
of Ancient Greece. On vases,' where Satxrs are seen swinging a Nymph, 
there appears a large open rim below, like that of a large jar, such as those 
from which, as is shown on a lekythos, the little ghosts or Kcrcs fly out.^ 

In Modern Greece and in Crete itself the ceremonial swinging of 
girls takes place on the occasion of various festivals including Easter and 
St. George’s day.® 

To the IMinoans, familiar with the representations of divinities descend- 
ing from on high with streaming locks, the act of swdnging in the air mav 


‘ 1 ’. of M., i, p. 440, Fig . 317 . 

- Faribeni, op. cit., p, 747, has aKo, inde- 
pendently, recognized the bird.s a-, doves and 
cites the corroborative opinion of Dr. Della 
.Seta. 

^ Unfortunately the head of the figure is 
wanting and we cannot therefore tell whether 
it was surmounted by a tiara or any special 
sign of religious dignity. It seems best to 
assume that we have here a votary. The 
dress with the large apron in front is clearly 
related to that rejiresented on the faience 
figures from the Temple Repositories. 

’ Frazer, The If tog God ( Golden Bm/gh, 
I’t. III. referred to in the Index as vol. iv), 
p. 277 seqq., Switiging as a Magieal Rite. 


® Frigone also appears as daughter ol 
Aigisthos and Klytemnestra, Ktxni. M., p. 42. 

' See especiallv M. F. Nilsson, Die Anthe- 
stO'ien und die Aiora. in Eranus. xv, 1915, 
p. 30 seqq. {Aetii Philoiogica .Sneeana ■ (lote- 
horg). .See, too, Ilunziker. Art. "Aiora' in 
Daremberg et Sagliir, Diet, des Antiijuite's. 

' Griee/iise/ie J’asemnit.'erei (Fuitw. -Reich., 
Fr. Flauser's continuation), PI. 1 25, Text, p. 29. 
A Jndria in Berlin Mus.. of eit.^ p. 28, figure : 
F'urtw. no. 2394, one N\mph swings another. 

' Gr. Tasenina/erei (foe. cit., p. 20, Fig. 1 " 2 ). 
In the lena Museum. 

" Instances relating to the Morca 1 Koukoura 
in Flis), Seriphos. and Karpathos .ire guen by 
Frazer, op. cit., [ip. 2 S3, 2S4. 
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itself have had a celestial association and mioht be thoueht to brino- with it 
the 'afflatus’ of spiritual possession. 

Mdiether the Goddess herself is to be recognized in the swinging 
figure before us or, as seems more probable, her votary. It is clear that 
she could be envisaged as herself taking delight In this airy pastime. 

INIight she not equally be regarded as taking part in the acrobatic feats 
of the arena ? No Impersonation of her under this aspect indeed had been 
hitherto brought to light. In any case it stands to reason that for such 
a function it would have been necessary tor her to assume a special garb. 

Normal Impersonations of the Goddess in Fashionable Dress. 

Apart from the early version of the Cretan Goddess as mother-naked — 
inherited from Neolithic times and never, as we shall see. wholK' discarded 
— from the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age onwards, whether in her 
plastic or her pictorial sha[)e, she is consistently presented to us as following 
the latest styles in dress. Even the more or less cylindrical form of the lower 
part of the images found in her rustic shrines of the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age as e.xplored at Gournia and Prinia can be shown to be really 
an outgrowth of the bell-shaped skirts that were in vogue in M. M. I and 1 1. 
On the other hand, the splendidly e.xecuted figurines of ivory or faience 
from palatial shrines display in their elaborate details every item in the 
fashionable dress of the Court ladies of the transitional M. M. Ill — L. M. I 
Epoch. They are seen wearing flounced skirts, shorter according to the 
current usage in the earlier part of that epoch, longer as a rule in the later 
phase and the succeeding Late Minoan Periods. Above the belt is a close- 
fitting, short-sleeved bodice supporting the full breasts. 

So, too, among the man\' known’ impersonations of the Goddess, as 
seen on signet-rings and bead-seals, whatever her activities ma\' be, she 
has regularly made her appearance decked out thus in the fashionable dress 
of contemporar\- female society. Her robes are as stylish when she hunts 
the stag or shoulders a wild-goat, as when she is receiving the adoration of 
her votaries. In a similar guise she is seen descending from her celestial 
abode, and so, too, when, assisted by a courtlv attendant in her resurgence 
from the Underworld, she emerges from the bosom of the earth as Goddess 
of Spring, we see her alread\ flounced and corseted. 

It is abundantl)' e\ ident that the Goddess stooel in a peculIarK' intimate 
relation to the sports ot the arena, beside which, as we have seen, her 

' It will be ."ieen that an exreption must be m.uk.ilile gold slunet ring desenbed below, 
made in favour of what seems to be a figure Usee coneluding Section.) 
ol a female divinit\ purely ni'ele on the re- 
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EMERGENCE OF CHRYSELEPHANTINE IMAGE 
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columnar Shrine was set up. In view of the agility displayed by her in the 
hunting field and apparent delight in high swinging, it might well indeed be 
thought by her worshippers that, in some diviner sphere, she had herself 
supplied an e.xample of superhuman prowess as a taureador. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the flounced attirewhich the Minoan artists had somehowreconciled 
with her other activities, was wholly incompatible with acrobatic feats. 

Emergence of Chryselephantine Image of Goddess in Garb 
resembling Taureador’s. 

A remarkable chr\'selephantine image that has now seen the light 
(Figs. 14, 15, and Frontispiece, Coloured Plate XX\HH seems to show that 
in this case, at least, her cumbrous robes were discarded and that the Goddess 
herself was ver}- nearly assimilated to the guise, ceremonially assumed, of 
the girl taureadors who performed in her honour travestied as youths. 

This figure may be regarded as re[)resenting the third Iipiphan\- of 
members of a divine group standing certainly in the closest relation to those 
of the ' Ivory Deposit’ in the 'Domestic (Juarter’ of the Knossian Palace. 
The ‘ Boston Goddess’ in her original fragmentary state was actuall)' seen 
at Candia some twelve years alter the discovery referred to. I'he ivory 
boy-God that it was possible to illustrate in the last \’olume of this work, 
was ‘released’ at Paris after about an etpia! interval of time. 'Phe third 
figure has made its appearance only (juite recently in a still more distant 
trans- Atlantic site. It is now— -as the result of the well-known enterprise 
of its Director, Mr. C. 1'. Currelly — in the I'oronto Museum, and it is owing 
to his kindness and liberality that it has been possible for me to give a full 
account of it in this place.^ All that its recent guardians had been able 
to ascertain about the image was that it had made its rvay from Crete, where 
it had been in private possession tor a considerable number of vears. 

This, though still not the last of these emergent forms,® is certainly the 
most surprising. It pre.sents the greater part of a female figure of which, 
however, the legs from the knees downwards and the right arm, except the 
hand, are wanting (Figs. 14, a, l>, and 15). The extreme height of the part 
preserved was 17-8 centimetres or about 7 inches. From the photographic 
record ot the remains as originally found, reproduced in Sui)pl. PL XLHI, 
it will be seen that, with the above exceptions, both the ivor\- core of the 
image and the gold plating with which it was so richh' overlaid were 
remarkably well preserved, though the ' IMinoan sheath ’ had become 

' I-fir a ] ireiiniin.iry notice I)\ me, '-ee - For another i hr\ ^elephant me llpiu'e of a 
Jllustratid l.diiJnn Xe'iK's. Jiiiy 25. TOjf. hox-tJod. --ee below, .Si i tioii 104. 
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detached, as shown in Suppl. PI. NLIII. The plating' was fastened by 
small gold pins or rivets. Its magnificent efiect as restored with both hands 
uplifted will be best realized from the Coloured Frontispiece to this Volume. 

As will be seen by a comparison ot Figs. 14 , 15 depicting the figurine in 
its present condition, very little has been required in the way of restoration 
beyond the filling in of some cracks and the symmetrical replacement of the 
right arm below the hand in conformity with that on the left, preserved, 
with its articulation. This consists of a scpiare-cut tenon, a centimetre 
long and about 0-4 cm. in diameter, fitting into a mortise-hole with a lining 
of metal, apparently silver. This arrangement exactly answers to that of 
the taureadors of the ‘Ivory Deposit’ at Knossos, though It does not 
appear that in that case there was a metal lining within the mortise-holes. 
The length of the arms when complete was 9 centimetres {c. 3§ inches), as 
extended, very closely corresponding with those of the ‘ Leaping Youth '. 
Otherwise their action. In the latter case, stretched forward to their utmost 
extent, contrasts with the bent position of the arms of the present statuette. 

The female personage before us at once strikes the eye as of a very 
different character from that of the girl performers in the Minoan bull-sports 
as portrayed for us in the fre.scoes and small reliefs, notwithstanding the 
fact that she shares with them the male loin-attire that is the most 
distinctive article of her apparel. 

These performers — whether they display their acrobatic skill in the 
Palace Circus or the open field — are consistently depicted \\ith a very slight 
pectoral development, so much so that in the wall-paintings, were it not for 
the convention of the white skin colouring, it might be difficult to distinguish 
them from the youthful male taureadors who take part in the same scenes.' 
But the figure before us presents the full breasts of a very matronly stage 
and their decidedly prominent contours have brought with them as a corollary 
the need for artificial support. 'Phis is siqjplied by the stays, of which we find 
the indication about them In open gold work, somewhat suggestive ot the 
whalebones of more recent feminine attire. As will be seen from Fig. lli, a, [>,- 
and the back view', e, this corset has no visible continuation behind, though 
its two posterior borders may, however. In reality have been connected b_\' 
some piece of stuff It was suspended above from the shoulders, as wc see, 
b\' means of two bands, that might be described as very short sleeves. 

' The female ehar.acter of the hieasts aie Lharaeteii/ed by hei exceptionally elaboiate 
ju.st distiny’jishable in the c.i-'C of the per- inifnn'C. (.See Z’. e/ .lA, ni. p. 171), hig I'i.'tAl. 
tornur seen in difhculiie'. between the bull -5 " hioma-ketih made- loi me b\ i\Ir. ( lilhert 

horiib on the A'apheio (f up She is otheru isc Pralle) . 
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Stays on the same principle are to be seen on the marble statuette ot 
the Goddess in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Fig. 17, a, and on the faience 
fio-ure of what should best be reriarded as a double of the ‘ Snake 

& O 
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Goddess’, from the Temple Repositories at Knossos. In these cases the 
corset proper is part and parcel with a jacket, the sleeves of which extend 
some wa)’ down the upper arms. The two Knossian examples suiiply 
evidence of the lacing together of this bodice by means of looped knots. The 
Cambridge Goddess, on the other hand, has a knob in front (see Fig, 17, a). 
which Mr, Wace^ ingeniously inteigirets as the head — set at right angles — of 
a metal pin that passed ' downwards, over and under the bands of braid ’ or 
some similar material. In the case of the chryselephantine image before 
us there is no certain clue to the means of fastening the corset, but the gold 

’ RepioduLLcl from J. 1!. W’ar'o. .1 CrLtun Statuctk in the I'llzu'iHiam Miisciiin/'etfe. I’l. II, 2 . 

- Op. at . pp. 2. 3. 
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rivet by which its upper angle, between the breasts, is attached to the 
ivory, may mark the place of such a pin-head. 

As in analogous cases, the lower border of the corset or bodice 
corresponds, so tar as it is visible, with the upper border of the belt. The 



Fig. 17 a , />, c . Corset .vxn ‘ .Apron ' or • Fitzwtli.iam Goddess 


central band of the Hinoan belt seems to have been of metal,' but each 
of the rolled upper and lower zones may well represent ‘a padded cushion- 
like belt of some elastic material Tlie upper of these would have overlain 
the edge of the bodice, while the lower would have caught the upper edge 
of the skirt, or of the male loin-clothing. 

It is this masculine arrangement that we see here adopted. 

Like the corset above and the belt itself, this loin-clothing consists of 
a thin gold [date decorated with rows of punctuations and small embossed 
disks, and showing barred openwork analogous to that of the stat s. Behind, 
as usual, is a tongue-.shaped piece which should cover the upper part of the 
buttocks and narrows tit a point below, wdiere it was drawn between the 
legs. In the present instance the gold plating that represents this flap-like 

' See r. of JJ., in, p. 44S (with note 3), - 'SUrcs, T/if Saiii/nary-si/e if Fftsofa ; 

and p. 449. B. .S'. A., ix, pp. 364, 365. 
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FACIAL FEATURES 
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section of the loin-cloth shows 
onl}’ the lower point and the 
borders, the central portion 
beino; wantino-. 

In front, where in the 
original the cloth would have 
been drawn ujj between the 
legs, the corresponding section 
also narrows to a point below. 
It is on the centre of this that 
the ‘cod-piece’, the distin- 
guishing feature of the hlinoan 
male attire, is riveted on by 
small gold pins above. 

It will be seen from the 
e.xamples of this article of ap- 
parel given in Fig. T2. above, 
as worn by both the ordinary 
Minoan men and by the female 
taureadors, that it exactly corre- 
sponds with them. The u.sage 
finds a parallel — as already 
shown ’ — in the ‘ Libyan 
Sheath ’ or ‘ penistasche ’, still 
extant in parts of Nigeria, 
and the strong proto-Libyan 
element discernible in the 
early culture of the Southern- 
most Cretan region may help 
to exjdlain the African analogy. 



Facial Features and Head-gear. 

The facial features of the figure are very clear cut, as will be seen 
from the enlarged profile view given in Fig. 18. The chin is well defined, 
the lips, which are decidedly narrow, are arched ujiwards, the rather lorn’’ 
nose has a faint tendency to aquilinity, contrasting thus with the ‘tip-tilted’ 
profile of that of the ' Roston Goddess ", and approaching nearer, indeed, 

1 P. . 7 /, ii, I’t. I, pp. 34, 35, and .Suppf. PI. XIII. Cf., too, p. 25, Fig. !i, a. 


HEAD-GEAR OF FIGURINE 


to the Classical outline of that of the Cambridge statuette h The eyc-Iids 
are sharply defined but without the refinement noticeable in those of 
the Boston figurine, neither is there here any indication of the pupils. 



Fiu. lit Balk \ ikw oi Hkau I-'ii,. 20. Back \’iiav or Head of ‘Boston 
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A slight asymmetr)' is perceptable in the setting ol the orbits, the outer 
corner of the left eve-lid being .slightly drawn down. 

New Stone Statuette resembling ‘ Cambridge Goddess ’ with Similar 

F eatures. 

The comparison suggested by the Classical prohle of the chrysele- 
phantine figure with that of the statuette of the tiara’d Goddess in the 
Iritzwilliam IMuseum has now received a remarkable illustration. 

After an even longer periotl of seclusion than that of the latter, there 
have recently emerged two additional statuettes, of limestone with fine 
crj^stalline veins, and clearh' b\' the same hand — in these cases cut out of 
single blocks — from a Cretan source. It may be further legitimately inferred 
that they were deriv'ed from the same sanctuary deposit as the first, locally 

’ See Vol. II, I’t. I, pp. 235-7, and Fig. 
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believed to have been within the area occu- 
pied by the Harbour Town of Knossosd 

Of these works, which, thanks to the 
kindness of their owners, it has been possible 
to publish for the first time in this Volume, 
one, representing the Snake Goddess, is 
fully described and illustrated in Section 95, 
Pt. II below. The other, here reproduced In 
l)rofile in Fig. Vl, rvith front and back views in 
Suppl. PI. XLI\", is in many respects a replica, 
on a scale one-third lartrer,- of the Cambridge 
specimen. The Goddess wears an identical 
tiara, while the dress, including the ribbed 
stays and an apron with a diaper pattern, is 
substantially the same. Here, too, we see 
the same clear-cut nose and regular profile. 
In the former case, however, the Goddess 
lays her hands on her matronly breasts : 
here the)' rest on the sides of her ‘ apron ’. 


Diadem and Je-vvellery of Chryselephantine 
Figure iGoddess of Sports). 

In the case of the chr)selephantine 
Goddess, a diadem of gold plate is drawn 
above the forehead in place of the usual 
fringe of curls, the lower border of which 
shows a curved decoration imitatint; these. 
Though broken off at the sides, the place of 
the gold band behind is marked by a distinct 
groove in the ivory. Above the diadem the 
hair is rolled up and drawn In above to 
another groove, encircling the head, which 
was clearl) meant for the attachment of some 
further gold ornament. Above this again 
rises a kind of top-knot. On the left side 

■ P. ofWf. 11, I’t. I, pp. 235. 236. 

The height of the t'lt/willi.im statuette 1-. 22-7 cm., 
that of the figure now described is 36 cm. 
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of this there are traceable the bases of what seem to have been rivet-holes 
for some ornament. IMiuht there have been .some kind of ra\ ed crown such 
as we see on INIinoan .Sphinxes ? 

Across the front of tin; neck, attached by three rivets, appears a broad 
- - - .r;'>ld pjlate, showing two rows of emhossetl disks, 

that may be interpreted as a double necklace the 
continuation ot which would have been concealed 
behind I)y the flowing' locks. Its exceptional size 
ma\' be taken as a sign ot special distinction, like the 
lil_\-col]ar that adorns tlie relief of the ' Priest-king' 
or that ot the ‘ N oting ITince'on the steatite cup. 

Locks ot hair tall down on either side of the 
head ami descend down the back in luxuriant tresses 
to below the lev el ot the shoulders. The ‘ undu- 
lated ’ tlow of these recalls that of the ' Boston God- 
dess (see higs. lit. 20 ), as also of the boy-God, and 
may be legitimately regarded as a mark of the same 
Knossian School.' Like these examples, moreover, 
it is distinguished by the delicate rendering of the 
small of the back. 



General Proportions of Chryselephantine Figure. 
C 

Fig. ■ 2 - 2 . .Skliioxs .vlko^> ^ height of this statuette when complete 

Chrvsh.ephax'iixe would have been as nearly as possible 23 centimetres, 
or about inches.- 

As in the case of the figurines described in the last \’olume — the boy- 
God name!) " and the bronze statuette of a youthful male adorant ^ — careful 
sections are here given across at the level of the breasts, the waist, and the 
buttocks (Fig. ‘ 22 , a, n, c.). 1 he parts at which these sections are taken 

are shown in Fig. It! above. 

The girth round the breasts, as seen in P ig. 22 , is i 1 centimetres 
and about 10 cm. as taken under the armpits. .\t the waist (over the 


' 'File lucks of the ('.mihiiclLic statuette 
terminate in a more re^ailar manner, but this 
again is characterized b\ the same delicate 
modelling of the back below. 

“ As preserveil to the level of the knee the 
height ot the object is 17 cm., and about 


f) cm. more must be allowed for the lower 
pai t of the legs. 

■' The sections of this are given in of M., 
iii, p. 44S, Fig. 312 . 

For the sections of this see ibid., p. 460, 
F’ig. 321 . 
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girdle) i;, it is 5-6 cm., or iilxiut 5 cm. henealh it, the outline- beiny some- 
\\h;it oval, c, round the thi|^hs, is i i cm. at the [)oint shown in Fig. K!, 
ami 1 i-S ('111. in the greatest girth. 

riic adult bronze figure of the male sex referred to was about 
25 centimetres, or 10 inches, in height, and then lore supplies an appro.ximate 
standard ot comparison. In that case the girth under the armjiils ’ was 
about 10 centimetres, as in the case of the chryselephantine female statuette. 
The girth round the waist, follow ing the hollow of the girdle, was 7-3 cm., 
or 1-7 cm. — over a third — greater. Round the buttocks the maximum girth 
of the male figure was 14-4 centimetres, or 2-6 cm. more than in the case of 
the opposite se.x, a tribute to the mu.scular develoimient of Minoan athletes. 
It\'en in the brea(,lth at the hi])s the male figure ver_\' nearly approached the 
female. 4-3 centimetres as against 4-7. 

The measurements of the ' Leaping \’outh ', as adapted to a standing 
position, from the crown of the heai.! to the heel work out to 25-6 centimetres, 
closely corresponding to the height of the bronze male figure. This, allowing 
tor a reduction of jk, according to the normal proiiortions of the two sexes, 
would answer ti.) a female figure a[)proximateIy 23-5 cm., a stature practicallv 
identical with that attributed to our little chryselephantine image when 
coni]iIete. 

I liis corre^poiu.ence has certainly a very significant bearing on the 
source of this rem.irkable relic, which, after long \ears of furtive seclusion 
has. like the others, referred to abo\-e, so surprisingh' emerged to the li'dit 
of da\'. \\ hether or not it had belonged to the same ' Deposit of Ivories', 

there can be little tloubt that it was executed in the same palatial workshop. 

I hough the ' Poston ( loddess is (an a somewhat smaller scale, points 
of resemblance in stale ami fd>rlc are aPo to be observed in that case, 
epualiy suggesti\-e of a ('ommon .uul ('ontemporar\' origin. In addition to 
the natur.distic tre.itmeiit of tiie fdling tresses and the delicate modelliim- 
ot tile li.ick, .ilre.idy noted, the siniil.ir conformation of the very prominent 
breasts, ,ind the s.ime indi('ation of the nipples bv the he, ids of gold pins at 
once stiike tlie e\e. Among decor.Uive j'.iralhls max be noticed, too, the 
embossed disks .irraiiged in two rows on th'- gold id.ites of the GocMess's 
lowest tlounce. ,1s on the coll.ir di s''r,lii d ,dio\e.' 

Little doubt c.in be eilteriaim d til It in the pr' sent r.L'e, too, we li.ive 
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■LADY OF SPORTS’ P.UT S'l'ILL MOTHICR GODDIASS 


to do with a personaj^e ot a ilivino iialiirc. AkhouL;h wo Iia\’(‘ not hero 
the evidence of a hiph iiar>i siicli as we see on the lu-ad ot the Boston 
Cioddess and of die liov-God, the si^nihcance of tlie Broad r;old tliatlem and 
of the tracesof some kind ot coronal is sulticiently clear. Itiinally siynilic.int 
is the profusion of yold-work decoration visible in this fiytire, which is itself 
muclt greater than could ha\'e Been the c.ise with the other examples cited. 

In the loin-clotliing, where this wealth in gold jilating is most con- 
spicuous, we recogni/e. indeetl, an assimilation with tin* male co^ttimc; that 
the girl performers in tin* sports hail Borrowed fiom the Minoan ‘ row- 
Bovs ' and taureadors. But the transition to true femininitv is here marked 
Bv the elaborate stavs and (W'ntet’, as well as By the full womanly develop- 
ment of the bosom. 

‘ Our Lady of the Sports ’ still a Mother Goddess to her Proteges 

of the Bull-ring. 

W’e have here '()nr Lad_\ of the .Sports', But it is still tin.* Mother 
Godd(.‘s.s in one ot her numerous im[iersonations. Her matronly proportions 
them.selves agree with tho.se of tin* faience and ivory figtirines where she 
appears holding the snakes of tin,* Fnilerworld. In this motherly aspect, she 
still forms a subject of natunil ap[)eal toiler adoptive chihlren of the Arena, 
with whose fortunes she is so closi.-ly linked in her novel impersonation. 

It was not enough that her pillar-shrine should overlook the Palace 
arena. I'he Minoan Bull-sports, as pr.ictised eith(;r there or in the rock- 
fringed glens of the C(.)untry Beyond, might well Be thought to call at evert' 
turn tor the personal intervention ot the floddess. Bor it was in truth a 
dangerous [_irofe>sion. On the frescoes ami reliefs we watcli the performer 
launched in mid-air trom ;i vantage-coign to gain a stranglehold ot the 
coursing animal, or, failing that, entangled Between its hoi'iis ami whirled 
round with immstrous lorce : we see him ilejiicted taking a Back somers.ault 
trom the Bull's hind-ijuarters in the uncertain hope that an attend, int at the 
side ma\' Break his fall, while, in more than one instance, he is Badl_\’ thrown 
or toS'cd and lies halt d.i/ed on the tiehl. to Be gor< d or tr.impled on. 1 here 
was constant need for those coniiec'ted with these ilangerons .icrdBatii' ie;us 
to invdke the ai<i ot a dil ute p.itrone^s, who, as in the imagi* lx fore us, thus 
ciiiiiBined With her sporting ,garB the essential atti'iBiUe^ ot mothi rliood. 

rile attitude in which the figure itself stood, when the legs were com- 
plete, with Both h.inds raise.! and the p.alms turned, forward, is not ;in 
.ittitmle of ilie Bull-ring. It should not Be contused with th;il of the girl 
performer in tlie ' Taure.idor Fre-co stretching her h.inds forward to 
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RITUAL SACRIFICE OF CORFUDA BULL 


catch the youth who executes a somersault over the coursiny bull’s back.’ 
It is sim[)h' the traditional posture of the rustic clay images of the Goddess 
in the primitive house sanctuaries of Crete .such as- that of Gournia — a 

posture still adhered to b)- the 
latest ot all such Minoan images, 
that naiuelv seen within in the hut- 
urn of the ‘ Spring .Sanctuary ’ ot 
Knossos.- It is as it the Goddess 
with her raised palms l)Oth received 
ihf- adoration ot her votaries and 
gave back her benediction. The 
little gold and ivor_\ image, restored 
once more to the light ot day, is that 
of a Goddess, always still a Mother, 
but who. it m;iy be in some more 
celestial scene, herselt had shared 
the most risky turns of the sport. We have here, in tact, a record of some 
such glittering vision as had comforted of old the strained e\es of her 
followers in the moment of their direst need. 



Ritual Sacrifice of Bull of Corrida. 


Sacrifice 
of bull of 
Corrida 
on Thisbe 
seal-type. 


Priestly 

Matador. 


That there was a certain ritual element in the bull-sports of the arena 
may be gathered from a remarkable episode illustrated by one of the gold 
bead-seals from Thisbe, here reproduced in Fig. 23." In this case, indeed, 
we seem to have evidence of an actual sacrifice at the end of the Con ida. 

In this unitpie repre.sentation a youthful personage appears behind the 
bull, distinguished by a wreath round his head, above which is seen a beaded 
bandeau that falls down on both sides behind his shoulders, and terminates 
in two pendants in the form ot stars that doubtless had a s\mbolic signifi- 
cance. Round his left shoulder, as it appears in the original, hangs a 
sword-strap, from the sheath appended to which he has drawn a short 
sword or dagger and, advancing from the side, drives it into the beast s 
neck between the cervical vertebrae. The hull itself, as if wearied with 
continual coursing, is seen proceeding at a kind ot broken trot, ver\’ different 
from the flying gallop u.sual in these circus scenes. 

In this Minoan niatador we may venture to discern a [iriest of the 

’ r. of M., ni, p. C13, Fig. t M. (from a diawing), and my AVgg of Xcstor. 

- Ib. ii, I’t. T, p. I2C), Fig. 63. pp. 7, S, and Fig. 6. 

^ .See, too ib,. iii, pp. 225. 22t), and Fig. ]6n 




SACRIFICED BULL ON CEREMONIAL TABLE 
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Goddess in her character of Lady of the Arena. He wears apparently the 
usual loin-clothing and puttees, and the two rings encircle his upper arms. 



FK,. 24. CoRXKII.AX l.KXIOIIlFROM Mv(.E\.\i; 
snowixi; S-vc Rii ici-ai Hull ox'r.vuLE. 


Fl(,. 2 .‘). JiANDKIl Ao.^TK LkN'IOIH VKClM 
xi;.\R Akkhanks, 


An interesting pendant to this design is to he found on a lentoid bead- 
seal of banded agate,’ the comparatively advanced Late Minoan character 

of which is e\ idenced by the conventionally 
arranged foliage of a bent palm-tree visible in 
theupperheld (Fig. 24). Here the slaughtered 
bull, with the dagger stuck as l')efore into the 
back of its neck, appears, with protruding 
tongue and his legs bent under him, on what 
is clearly some kind of sacrificial table or 
altar. The thick board or slab on which 
the victim rests is sup[)orted by four sub- 
stantial legs w’ith narrow jjosts between 
them, the broader supports being ot an archi- 
tectural type better illustrated bv a fresco of 



Fir,. 2(1. CrKi-EN S I r A I ITF. Li XTOin : 
Ml^LU.M, C.\M)IA. 


kindred design from Hagia Triada.- 


( lem- 
types 
show mg 
sacriticed 
bull on 
Table. 


‘ F'rom MyCLiiac : in the Berlin Museum 
(Montigny Coll.) ■ Furtw.ingIer,,/>V,f(:///r//'//«g 
do- GcSihiiittcih'ii Sttihc, no. 22, and FI. L and 
A)itiki Gt)ii))h'ii. no. 22. and FI. IF .See. 
too, Imlioof Blumer und Ouo Keller, Her- 
i/nd J'/IaiiZtii/didir auf ddinr.en und Genimcn, 
PI. 17. 55. and p. no. There the annual is 
taken for an antelope, owing to the upright 
direction of the horn that is visible This 


\iew, however, was publisheei in i8Sy when 
the long arrav of Minoan bovine types was 
unknown. Furtwangder, writing in i.Syb, 
recognized its real character. 

- See below, p. gg, and 7 '. <f M.. lii. p. 39, 
Fig. 2 I. The sU[)j)orts on the gem resemble 
/unrania. and have seeminglv been assimilated 
to them by the engraver. 
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SACRIFICIAL TABLE IN FUNERAL SCENE 


Sacri- 
ficed 
bull on 
table in 
Hayia 
Tricida 
F resco. 


The Cretan source of this type is indicated by the occurrence of a 
cornelian bead-seal, defective above, but of a substantially identical type 
(Fig-. 25) from the neighbourhood of the important IMinoan settlement at 
Arkhanes,’ a few miles inland from Knossos. In this case the horns curve 
characteristically forward, in contrast to the misleading upright direction 
of the other, which indeed had suggested the sabre-horned antelope of 
Central Africa.- Flere, too, the tongue protrudes and the animal is 
depicted with crouched legs on a broad base with three supports, roughly 
suggestive of those in the other design. A fourth example, also Cretan, 
is supplied by a green steatite lentoid in the hluseum at Candia, showing 
the sacrificed animal on a similar table (Fig. 2()). '• Beneath It appears a 
horned head, and — stuck, apparentlv, into its left support — what is possibly 
intended for the sacrificial dao-oer used, resemblinc>- that on the Thisbe 
seal (Fig. 23). 

A variant of this subject occurs on a fresco of the Hagia Triada Sarco- 
phagus, where a young bull with the head facing is seen bound up on 
a kind of thick table which has high legs turned in such a manner as to 
resemble columnar shafts with disproportionately high capitals. Their 
architectcmic details, as already noted, help to explain the form of the 
supports seen in Figs. 24 (5. The composition to which tlie table and 
victim belongs, a completed drawing of which is reproduced in Fig. 27, 
forms a complete ritual scene. Two goats, also intended as offerings, are 
crouched below the table : behind it appear a female votary, holding her 
hands downwards, and a vouth pla) ing the double flute.-^ 

Of the sacrificed animal itself an essential feature is the blood pouring 
down from the mortal wound— which we know to be in the back of the 
neck — into a libation vessel below. 'I'he recipient of this shows the same 
outline and banded decoration as that used in the companion scene to pour 
the blood of the victims into a larger vessel, supported between two-stepped 
stands of the sacnxl Double Axes. Upon these are settled the bird 
messengers of heaven that indicate the divine possession. 

In the scene with which we are immediately concerned another female 


' -Vcquircd with some other qcms from 
that locality by a dealer m .\tiieni, in company 
with uiiquotionably Cretan t\pes. 

- O/'iA knii>rv.\ ; identilied with this by 
Otto Keller in Tier und Jilanzc>il<ildt.r, Inc. cit. 

’ 'Fins bead-seal has been published by 
Nilsson, Mi)toaii-M\cc)Hican Re/i^^ion, j). 195, 
I'lg, 6a and I’l. I, 6. He rightly insists on the 


fact tliat the sacrificial instrument was a 
dagger and not an axe. If tlie suggestion that 
the object beneath the table on the Candia gem 
was a dagger is right, it affords a new corrobora- 
tion to the chaiacter of the instrument used. 

^ See on this /'. nf J/., in. p. ^9 where 
a further illustration of this part of the scene 
IS given in Fig. 2 1. 
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votary stands in front of the sacrificial table, clad below the girdle in the skin 
of a victim, and with her hands lowered above what seems to be a small 
bowl laid on an altar. A two-handled vessel or basket with fruit — a hint of 
another kind of otterings - is seen above, as well as a high-spouted ewer, 



Fir,. 27. Fresco Pa\el on FT.agia Triada .Sarcoi'Hagus with Design in Parts 

COMRI.Kl F.n. 


while to the extreme right is a part of a small walled enclosure — here 
doubtless a sepulchral ‘ temenos ' — with ‘ horns of consecration ’ above its 
cornice and, within, a sacred olive-tree. In front of what we may suppose 
to have been the entrance to the ' temenos ’ there again rises the shaft ol 
a Double Axe, with reduplicated edges, upon which is perched the 
symbolic bird. 

We have heie unc|iiestionabIe e\ idence of the sacrifice of animals of Puncrc,-!! 
bovine species, probably young bulls, in a funereal ritual in honour of some 
Minoan prince, but, as the Double Axes show, under the higher sanction of 
the great Minoan Goddess. We recognize here indeed the same religious 
conception that recurs at Knossos in the Tomb of the 1 'ouble Axes, within 
which together with a hull’s head ‘ rhyton ’ or libation ve.-^sel the Double 
Axe symbols of the Goddess and, originally we mav believe, her actual 
image, had been placed at the head of the rock-cut cavit\' where the departed 
Avarrior was laid. In a glorified torm this divine guardianshiii of the departed 
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COURSING BULL OF FUNEREAL SYMBOLISM 


Offertory 
bulls de- 
picted as 
coLirsinL; 
in arena. 


reappears in tiie remarkable Temple-Tomb ot a Knossian Priest-king 
described in the last Section of Part 11. The idea ot the Great Mother 
presiding over the Underworld itself receives detailed illustration on the 
‘ Ring ot Nestor 


Bulls of Funereal Sacrifice depicted as Coursing in Arena. 

But the painted designs on the Sarcophagus lead us a step liirther. 
Once more, as on the bead-seal, Pig. 2.“> aPiove, we are brought into 
connexion with the sports of the Minoan bull-ring, to which the Goddess 
herself stood so near. On the other side of the Sarcophagus, corresponding 
to that trom which the scene shown in Fig. ‘i7 is excerpted, two mal(‘ 
votaries in sacrificial skins, following one who bears a miniature ship, are 
seen carrung small figures of bulls such as in this i ase we should have 
expected to see trussed like the victim on the table. Instead of this the\' 
are depicted at tull gallop, with upraised tails, as if taken over, without 
the context, from the Minoan Corrida (Fig. 2S>.’ It is the scheme long 
familiarized to us by the Tir\ns fresco (Pig. 49). repeated on the wall- 
paintings of Knossos and the small reliefs and seal-impressions, and well 
illustrated by the bronze figurine of the galloping bull. It recurs moreover 
in the case of the silver figure of a similar bull — without the acrobatic 
adjunct of the other -borne on a salver by a tributar\- of Keftiu in a wall- 
painting of the tomb of Uscr-Amon^ that may well have been of a sacral 
character. In other words, we have here a sxmbolic attitude taken over 
owing to religious motives The bull of sacrifice, in fact, is a bull of the 
ai't’iia. The mortal stroke itself was in all probabilit\- that dealt, as 
shown on the Thisbe intaglio, by a .Minoan niafador, and we mav suppose 
that the victim was trus.sed and first transported with the lethal blade 
still sticking in its cervic.d vertitbrae. The appearance of these samibolic 
coursing figures of bulls in the iiands ot the votaries seems to point to a 
preliminary tunction of ceremonial sports, held in honour of the departed 
dignitary but under the higher auspices of the Minoan Goddess, whose 
shrine at times adorned by her Double Axe emblems -looked down ujion 
the course. 


’ Cl. r. Ilf M.. li. I’t. II, p. 1)^0 114 , 

ll.t, from ^^hicl^ I'lys 24. 29 are taken), and 
note The identity of type with the couriinp' 
hulls of scenes of the arena had already been 
noted by Dr. R. Pariheni, li S’trinfhiv^n dipintu 


di Jfafa Tn'iidii. Ant.. 190.S, PI. I, and 

p. 28, 1' I”. 7" hnt the reliyious rea.son for 
this offertory foini had escaped him, 

- See /'. <f M. li, Pt. II, pp. 64S. 649, 
fig. 41 :S(t, and p. 738, Fig. 17]. 
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Survivals of Minoan Bull-sports: Taurokathapsia of Thessaly and 

Artemis Tauropolos. 

W as there, it may be asked, an\' survivin;/ trace in the later Religion of 

Greece of the Minoan Gcjddess 
under her special aspect as 
patroness of the bull-spot ts ? 
As a national institution, exce[)t 
for the taurokathapsia of Thes- 
saly — mostly a horseback per- 
formance — the sports them- 
sehes were no lontter in beinw. 
But the view has alread\- been 
put forward that the epithet 
‘ d'auropolos ' pTavpoiTo\o<p fre- 
quently connected with Arte- 
mis^ — who still pri'served her 
Eteocretan name of Hiktvnna 
or Britomartis — is best ex- 
itlainetl bv an original relation 

1 ^ o 

to these bull-hunting and bull- 
grappling shows. In the same 
w a\' thealternati ve form, T auro- 
bolos, might well refer to the 
capture by means of a lasso as 
illustrated on the \'apheio 
Cup B.- 

It was Artemis Tauro- 

1-IG. 29. GaLLOI'INU Bui.r. AXJ) AcROKATIL I'lGCRE 1 1 /-I 

OF Youth: Tiryxs Frk-co. polos to whom the Chorus in 

the A jax of Sophocles refers as 

a possible agent in striking him with the trenzy that led to his mad pursuit 


Fi. 


28 , OllLRlORY Fh.urk ot Gai.lofixu Hkifkr 
H. Triapa S.\rc ophauu,?. 





* .See especially the article Tauropolos in 
Rosiher's Lcsikon (V. i) by the late Dr. O. 
Hofer. He translates the epithet as ‘ Stier- 
tummelnde and, if an English turn be given 
to the word, ‘tumbling with bulls’, we very 
nearly approach what may have been its 
original signification. The alternative epithet 
Tar/jo/idAos generally ap[)lied to Athene, but 
also occasionally to Artemis (e. g. .Suidas, 
s. v.y suggests the parallel of ’EAa(^>;/^<!A()s. It 


is a suggestive fact that in the useful scheme 
of ' family tree’ illustrating the pedigree ot 
classical divinities from the original Minoan 
Mother Goddess given by Mr. E. J. Seltman 
(/>. S.A., x.wi, p. 96, note 3), three, Athena, 
Demeter, and Artemis — or, if we count Hera 
/JoMTris, four — are, as he points out, associated 
with the title of Tauropolos. 

- r. oj M., iii, p. 1S3, Fig. 126 , 
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46 SURVIVAL OF RELIGIOUS BULL-SPORTS AT MILETOS 

of the herds of cattle.' Artemis Tauropolos repeatedly appears on Mace- 
donian coins, often riclin”' on a galloping bull with fillets hung from its head.- 
As an inspirer of the ‘wild hunt' ot cattle in the case of .Vjax, the 
Chorus does not forget that Artemis was the child of Zeus, and it is in the 
activities of male divinities and heroes that we may best hope to trace 
the direct tradition of the hlinoan bull-ring in the religious sphere. Attention 
has already been called to the evidences of this tradition in the case ot the 
Ifull-grappling feats of Herakles and Theseus, and it must be remembered 
that towards the close of the Minoan Age there was a distinct tendency to 
bring into superior prominence the male Consort ot the Goddess, hitherto 
relegated to a secondary [dace or represented by her ycnmg son. The 
widespread occurrence of little bronze figures of a warrior God, copied from 
those of the Syrian Lightning-God Resheph," amply illustrate this tendency. 
The further et[uatlon of these with versions of his Hittite equivalent 
Teshub, whose axe answers to a worldwide symbol of thunder, brings the 
character of the religious transformation still nearer. The male .side of the 
Minoan Goddess of the Double Axe had in fact never lost its hold in her 
Anatolian homeland, and is perpetuated by the abiding cult of the Zeus of 
Labranda and of Doliche to the latest Classical Age. 


Survival of Minoan Bull-sports as Religious Function at Miletos : 

Bull- sacrifice at the ‘Boegia’. 

It is quite fitting then that it should be in connexion with the old 
Carlan element — so clo.sely allied to a very earl\- stratum in the Cretan 
population— -and in the city, said itself to be of old Cretan foundation, that 
we find the best evidence of the survival of the bull-soorts as a relio-ious 
function, Miletos, where this occurs, was itself the reputed colony of the 
town of the same name on the North Coast of Eastern Crete, still 
known as Mi'latos, where abundant remains occur of a settlement o-oino' 
back to Early Minoan times.^ According to Strabo, who cites Ephoros, the 


‘ Soph, , 4 /rt.v, 172 seqq ij pa cr€ TarpoTToAa 

Ato? ApT€jJ.LS (opiia(T€ 7rar3a//oi‘9 i—l 

/3()v^ aycAat'a?. Cf. Max Me\er, Anh. 

Anz. (1892), p. 79. 

" Head, Historia Xinnon/m-, p. 215 seqq., 
and p. 2SS, and B.M. Cat. Macedonia, p. 54 
seqq. Gaebler , Die ant. Munzen Xordgriechcn- 
lands, iii, FI. II, i. 

See r. of M., iii, p. 477 seqq. 

' In Strabo the name is given (\. 4. 14) as 


i\Ii'A);Tos (cf. Hoeck. Kreta. i, p. 41S). The 
present form is always ACAur-.s or Mi'Aar-.. 
In 1S90 Dr. Or>i publi.shed two painted 
sarcophagi from a chamber tomb here in Mou. 
Ant., i, p. 20S seqi]., and PI. II, Figs, i and 2. 
In 1S94, and again in 1S95, I explored the sue, 
secuiing evidence of bead-seals going back to 
IF M. II -III, a broiue axe-hammer (c. L. M, 
I), and of geometrical tombs in addition to 
the Late .Minoan. In 1S95 1 excavated a 
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more celebrated city, with its four harbours, on what was later the Ionian 
coast, was founded by this ‘ Old Miletos ’ of Crete. ^ Its early renown, 
indeed, is shown by its appearance in the Homeric Catalogue,- and Sarpedon 
himself is said to have led the colonists. 

The sanctuary of their new foundation at Didvma preserved a later 
record of the old Cretan connexion in the shape of an inner staircase with a 
marble ceiling presenting a huge relief of a maeander, inscribed A ABYPl N0OI.” 
But a survival of more special interest in the present connexion is to be 
found in the evidence supplied by inscriptions found on the spot of a festival 
in the adjoining fcmcnos o\ the local Zeus Soter, in which an ox was sacrificed 
before the altar of the God by the winner of a contest known as the Bo-qyLa, 
and who himself bore the name of Borjyoi.* 'J'his may be reasonably taken 
to imply that the contest had involved ‘cow-boy’ feats and resembled the 
taurokathapsia. The object of the sacrifice is here a male divinity, the 
underlying character of which is sufficiently shown by the neighbouring 
record of the Labyrinth — in its original significance the cult-place of the 
Labrys or Double Axe. It is an interesting circumstance that one of 
the latest relics of the mother-city of Miletos when still in its Minoan stage 
is a painted cla\- sarcophagus or ’ larnax ' on one of the narrower sides of 
w'hich is seen a descending male figure — his downward course marked by 
his upward fl> ing locks — grasping a large S-shaped shield,' and in whom in 
view of other analogies we may recognize the warrior God. 


L. M. Ill /' chamber tomb on the We.'it face 
of the hill-top, the rich contents of which 
were undisturbed (Prek. Tombs of Knossos, 
p. 93 .seqq.) 

^ Strabo xiv. i, 26. 

- Iliad 11. 647. 

" B Haussoullier, Rev. Philologique, 1905, 
p. 265, and Didyme, p, 93, Arc.: Wiegand, 
Abh. d. Perliner Akadtmie, 1911, p. 49, and 
cf. ib. 1908, p. 35. See, too, F. if A/., i. p. 359. 

■* The repeated formula on the inscriptions 
found at Didvma is BOHflAI NIKHZANTOZ 
(see Me'la/tges Ilemd Jfei/, 1898, p. 48) which 
surely refers to some bull-grajipling contest. 
H. Haussoullier (if. e/l.) — -who. however, had 
not before him the abundant evidences of 
Minoan bull-s[)orts that have now accumu- 
lated — put forward the view that the Boj;yos 
was simply the breeder of the ov that had won 
the acceptance of the College of Priests — 


a prize-winner of a cattle-show. It i.s interest- 
ing to recall, however, that Chishull in his 
Anfiqnitates Asiaiicae, published in 1728, 
(p. 94, No. 7, and note) had already sug- 
gested a connexion between the Boi^y/u and 
the Tai-fioi^aOaJ/ia. For the modification of 
the contest in favour of mere oxen in place of 
wild or half-wild bulls see my note (14) to p. 8 
of Rin^ of dVesto/-, See. 

“ A. E., JVe/i. Tombs of Knossos, p. 99 and 
Fig. 107. In mv Jfve. Tree and I’lllar Cult. 
pp. 66 and 67, where the design on the 
Alilatos Larnax was also reproduced ( Fig. 50), 
I wrongly interpreted the sinuous projections 
rising from each side of the neck of the 
descending figure as ra\ s like those of the 
Babylonian Sun-god Samas. The manv 
examples of Minoan figures whose motion is 
indicated by flying locks of hair would now 
make such a mistake impossible. 
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f 92. Discoveries or 1930; Outer Lixe of Exclixte Wall and 
Extraxce System to the West: New ‘Kouloukas' over Earlier Houses. 

Sc'tiso/i's plans ig^o — rccoustitulioii in No}'t/i-Wcst region ; U ne.xpccfed 
development on IVesf border: Discovery of neiv outer linccintc : Includes 
" Nor th-]\'est Treasure House' : Traces of Enceinte ivall I fist of ‘ Tlicatral 
Area' : Proto-palatial North-lVest Court svithin it; EncAnte zvall con- 
temporary; Outer entrame system on the fl 'est — ramp of early roadivav ; 
Platform of tci race and convtryijiy causezvays ; South-West Ajiyle of outer 
Enceinte; Southern Section; Earlier entrance passage runiini':; East ; 
Roadivay Wst — comparisons zvith othe/' i\li)ioan roads of Crete and of 
Mycenae ; Small chambers under roadzvays ; Discovery of tivo nezv ‘ Kou/ouras ' 
{2 and p forming, zvith /, symmctriial line across Hist Court- -made for 
disposal of ref use ; Contents lesult op dumping and unstralified ; Earth 
layers ; Contents of ' Koulouras’ 2 and f M. M. If those of /, M. M. Ill ; 

' Koiiloiiras' cleared out at end of M. M. II : Their Sanitai v object ; also 
served as blind zvells ; M. M. I a. houses beneath ‘ Koulouras ' 2 and p ; House 
A — sunken circle and bond in floor cf chamber ; House If zvith Corridors 
and Magazines ; Rich ceramic contents — J/. M. / a ,• far of unique construc- 
tion ; Large Store jars ; Part of purple yypsum Table zvith architeitonic 
moulding ; Acropolis houses North of ' Koulouras' ; Room zvith utensils for 
domestic Snake Cult ; Proto-palatial (M. JI. la) date of Outer Enceinte 
Wall; Extension along Hist Section of Northern border ; Eortifuatory 
character of Enceinte ; Eaidy Cretan and Aegean fortification. 

Apar t from some minor investigations, m\ intention, as already stated, 
had been to devote the Season of 1930 to the work of reconstitution in 
the North-Western Palace region, where much remained to be done. I his 
very considerable task — carried throngli by August of that ) ear — might 
itself give an air of completeness to this side of the undertakiiTc 

In pursuance of this plan, the upper elements of the Throne Room and 
its Antechamber were restored while, below, the two pairs of ffuardian 
Griffins were once more set in due array beside the seat of the last Priest- 
king and facing the doorway of his inner shrined Once more, as we have 
seen, the coursing bull of the spacious bull-grappling composition looks forth 
from the Portico over the Sea Gate." Something like finality might seem 

.See below, Section 115. - .See above, p. 13 seqq. 
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to have been attained, and the long tale of indebtedness incurred by the 
modern intruders in the House of Minos might at last be thought to have 
been absolved within the limits practicable. 

Even while we were still engaged in carrying through these works, 
however, it already became evident that much more must be undertaken 
in another field before such a ‘ nunc dimittis ’ could be pronounced. ‘ Man 
proposes ’, but it would appear that the great Goddess of the spot had 
otherwise ‘ disposed choosing her own time and season for new and un- 
expected revelations as to the boundaries of her Palace Sanctuary. The 
supplementary soundings on the West, indeed, brought out developments 
that concerned the very beginnings of the Palace history, and have supplied 
our first knowledge of the original lay-out of the buildings on its Western 
borders and beyond. They must form an interlude to the account of the 
later palatial stages, in part methodically set out in my last Volume and 
continued in the succeeding .Sections of this. 

A sense of incompleteness had hitherto overhung the whole plan on 
the outer side of the West Court. Was there really no definite boundary 
line along this tract, either to the Court itself or to the complex of small 
Acropolis houses partially overlayed by it ? 

Two paved causeways had come to light, running respective!}- West 
and South-West from the Palace fa9ade, and apparently converging at a 
point beyond the Court. This point had already formed the subject of 
exploratory soundings, but no traces of any such junction could be found 
there. The recent discoveries, indeed, have now shown that the two lines 
never actuall}- met, being merged in the wall terrace on which they both 
debouched. 

Outer Enceinte Walling — brought to light by Excavations of 1930. 

The supplementary tests made at the beginning of April 1930 — them- 
selves of quite limited scope and including the investigation of a Roman 
conduit on the West .Side of the Court — brought out a section of what [proved 
to be a continuous line of massive walling. .So important was this dis- 
cover}- that it became necessary to embark once more on a campaign of ex- 
cavation comparable to that of the earlier years of work on the Palace site. 

Fifty additional workmen were taken on, and the first result, a niassed 
attack of some six weeks' duration, was to e.xpose quite 60 metres of Western 
enceinte wall, which, at its .Southern end, turned East at rieht angles, reachino- 
the outer foundations of the West Porch of the Palace after an additional 
course of thirty-one and a half metres. At its Northern extremity it was 
IV. E 
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cut short by the walls of intrusive Late IMinoan houses. We may at any 
rate infer that it enclosed the whole or a great part of the 'North-West 
Treasure House situated in that region, beyond this, reaching the border 
of what we know to have been an Earl\ North-East Court that i)receded 
the construction of the ‘Theatral Area' in its present form. 

This conclusion is something more than a conjecture. The 'North- 
West Treasury in its original form belongs to the Early Palace 
system, its repositories containing — in addition, doubtless, to relics in 
precious metals that have now disappeared — egg-shell ware of the finest 
M. M. ILz class resembling that of the Royal Pottery Stores. In its later 
phase this building contained the finest metal objects discovered on the 
site, the bronze service, namely, consisting of an ewer and basins with 
chased decoration of unsurpassed beauty - That such a Treasure House, 
with its truly palatial contents, should have been placed outside the enceinte 
wall of the Palace Sanctuary is in itself hardly conceivable. That, as a 
matter of fact, it lay within it is practically demonstrated by the appearance, 
immediately North of it, of the lower courses of a line of walliiw which 
from Its construction of large blocks with a plinth on its Western border, 
must be regarded as the continuation of the enceinte wall in this direction. 
(See Diagrammatic Plan, Fig. :50.) An angle of this, turning YYstwaird, 
would have included the ‘ Treasure House’ area, joining the other section 
of the enceinte wall beyond, which here turned East under the Southern 
steps of the Theatral Area. 

As shown in the photographic Figures ol, d2, what seems to be a 
Northern offshoot of this wall, where it runs below the ‘ Theatral Area ’, was 
brought out by the recent excavation crossing the line of the paved Minoan 
way that runs West there. The w'all foundations were overlaid bv this 
road, which had here hrf)ken through its line. As has been demonstrated 
by the very full stratigraphic investigations beneath the Eastern steps of 
the ‘ Theatral Area and its paved square, this Western causewav was 
originally designed to serve an old ‘North-West Court’, the pavement of 
which slopes gradually up beneath the steps in question.* The date of the 
pavement is itself approximately fi.xed by the appearance among the later 
sherds tound beneath it of fragments of polychrome ware of the M. M. 1 1 

* Originally called the ‘ Xoith-West House " ■''^ee y-*. e/ . 1 /., jii, p, 2 ^,S seiii] , and I 'i'f 172 
see A. 1 .., Report, Kuossos. i()03 (B.S.A., ' The riuuinuation of the paved cati,sewa\ 

i-x), 1). 1 12 seqiy and ef. J'. of J/., i. p. 247. can he tiaced running Mast across the section 
1 he beautiful polydiionre pot there illu.strated of the M. M. II a (iourt that is visible be\ond 
(PI. Ill) was from this building. the platform of the Eastern steps ot" the 

l\of Pt. II, p O37 seipi. ‘'I'heatral Area'. 
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class showing- the ‘ racquet and ball ' pattern,’ and practically identical with 
that on an imported piece of IMinoan painted pottery found at Harageh, near 
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Fig. :i2. I.owkk Coursi.^ ot Eari.v F,nc kintk Wai i, i.rkaihui i;v Minhan Favkd \\ ay : 

AS SLLX ( ROM THE XoRlH. 

Kahun in Egypt, under conditions that date it from the reign of Senusert II 
(1906-1SSS 1;. e.).- Connected A\ith this early paved Court, moreover, was 
a ' Konloura ’, or circular-walleil pit, brought to light by the North-West 
corner of the ' Iheatral Area', and overlaid by its pavement — the latest 
' dj M., ii, Ft. I, p. 211 seqip, and Arehaeolnyy in Fpypt, twentitth \Lar, 1923), 
Coloured Plate IX, facing p. 215. pp. 10. it, and cf /’. (if Af.. u. Pt. I. pp. 

' R. Engelbach, //ucayi // (ISriti-'h School ot 211-13. 
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54 M. M. PAVED COURT . BENEATH ‘THEATRAL AREA’ 

ceramic remains within which dated from the same IM. M. ID? epoch. It 
thus appears that the paved way running West — elsewhere described as 
the earliest road in Europe — goes back to the beginning- of the Nineteenth 
Century it.c. and must have been at least five centuries in continuous use. 

It follows that the gap in the Northernmost section of the old enceinte 
wall — due to its being traversed by this paved way, in connexion with 
M. M. lid' Court on this side — was itself made round about 1900 b. c., a 
circumstance which involves a still greater antiquity for its construction. 

But this evidence does not stand alone. The lowermost courses of 
the wall stand in fact in relation to a still earlier paved Court, for the dating 
of which the stratigraphic test beneath the Eastern steps of the ‘ Theatral 
Area’ has aqain afforded a clear liafht. 

The pavement of this Court — which extended over the whole area, and 
sloped up the border strip to the East of it - so far as it has been explored,’ 
lay 70 centimetres beneath the other at the point where the stratigraphic 
section was taken, and under it was found a mixed filline containinof 
Neolithic and Early IMinoan sherds, together with a few belonging to the 
earliest iMiddle Minoan phase, but nothing later. Its construction must 
therefore go well back into the M. IM. I a Period. For the epoch thus 
indicated we have, again, an approximate chronology, in this case due to the 
recurrence of imported Bab)lonian cylinders of the Amorite First Dynasty 
of Babylonia,- and of a class that first becomes frequent in the reign of 
Hammurabi. The date of Hammurabi’s accession had been fixed by 
Kugler on an astronomical basis at 2123 One of these cy linders was 

found in I'holos Tomb B at Platanos in association with painted vessels 
showing a certain advance in M. i\I. D? technique, and we may fairly date 
the beginnings of this style to an epoch approximate!}' corres[)onding with 
that of the qreat Bab\ Ionian law-qiver. 

Since the wall to the West of this paved area -for the dating of which 
we have had such a good approximate guide— seems to have stood in relation 
to this • proto-palatial ’ North-West Court, the date of its construction must 
go back to round about 2100 i:.c. It will be seen that this chronology 
closely agrees with the evidence supplied by the more Southerly section of 
the earl}' enceinte wall on this side. 

See sketch-] ilan. /. of , n, I't. II, was found, according]; to Xanihudide.s (/ hz/.'/tv/ 
[’■ Tombs of J/osa/f, ed. Droo[), })j). ti6, ir7 

-See J\ of Jl , i, [ip. 197, rpS, and and figure), in Thnlos E of that site. 

Fig. 116 (haematite (> finder: fioin e.irly = Kugier, Sfernfumic und Shrndiaist in 
1 holos at Platanos), and ii, 1 t. I, p]). 2(15, />'«/'(■/( M mister, 19121, II. 'I’heil. r. Heft 

266, and Fig. I.IS. The I’latanos Cylinder 
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Near the angle where, after the interval occupied by the 'Treasure 
House the old wall reappears — about metres West of the bastion of the 



Fic,. 33. RAMi’ot Minoax Roahwav ;>ui'i'OR'ihu i:v Sinr W'alj.s, ki xnung Ea'-t lo 
Tkrrvcf, of West Cot ki wiih AFcrxiuxi; I’avf.d Way: Uitik .Sii.i-s rf.'Iorf.d. 


‘North-West Porch’ — its upper part has suftered a good deal from late 
Minoan building operations, but the lowermost courses are well preserved, 
including a strip of pavement on the outer side -a feature that recurs in 
the wall West of the ' Theatral Area’. Blocks measured bv me in the two 
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lowe.st cour.se.s were, respectively, i-20, and 1-28 metres in width, and ranged 
in height from 40 to 54 centimetres. The wall here just above the level of 
the paved border was over a metre thick. 

Outer Entrance System on the West. 

Some 41 metres South of the point where the Northward course of 
the enceinte wall breaks off, a much more complicated section of the early 
enceinte line was brought to light, of great interest as supplying the main 
outlines of an original outer entrance s} stem on this side. 

I'he wall here, which is well preserved, was found to form an angle 
receding slightly East, after which it continued its Southern course. At 
the point, however, where the line of the enceinte wall thus receded, it 
was joined at right angles bv a Minoan roadway, supported by two lateral 
walls, and ascending by a gradual ramp, which thus reached a projecting- 
terrace ot this outer wall line (see Fig. 08 and Isometric \hew. Fig. 3 f). 

Bordering this terrace below, in the South-West angle formed by 
the initial section of the road, was a small walled enclosure with an entrance 
on its Western side, provided with gypsum jambs vhich seems to have 
formed an e.xterior Guard Room. 

Arrived at the platform of the terrace the ramp formed by the roadway 
reached an entrance passage, of the same width but without any outer parapet. 
This stepped up East again at the end of the small proiecting terrace, and 
thus attained the level of the original outer border of the West Court. (.See 
Isometric \hew. Fig. .”>4 : by Mr. Piet 

At this point two already e.xisting factors throw an additional light on 
the entrance .s\stem. These are the two causeway s already referred to ^ 
as running across the West Court, the one, of single slabs, in a South-West 
direction : the other, with a double line of slabbing, heading directly West 
from the original Palace < ntrance on that side. 

d'he actual terminal course ot these two causeways has disappeared, 
but the points at which they would have reached res[)ectively the terrace 
edge fonnei.1 by the massive enceinte wall in this section is accuratelv 
defined, d h.e narrower causeway-, which runs diagonally across the Court, 
Is seen to have abutted on this terrace e.\;actl\-, to a tew- centimetres, at the 
point where the jtassage from the entrance ramp reached it. The broader 
paved way, if slighth' prolonged, would strike the P.astern border of the 
t(;rr;ic(' at right angles ;it the same level South ot the termination of the 
diagonal line (see Plan, Eig. .“A). 

‘ See aheve, p. 40. 
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South-West Angle and Southern Line of Outer Enceinte. 




The outer enceinte wall itself turns abruptl)' East at a point i8 metres Aiv^lc of 
South of the abutting- point of the causeway on that side. '1 he \\ est front ot 
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the intervening section of the wall was exceptionally massive, and it has also 
been possible to replace in position some of the Irh^cks that hail fallen from 
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it. The face of one of 
thebe is rSo metres broad, 
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in depth ; another, of 
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wall. 
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Here, at the South- 
W'est angle, the soft 
‘ kouskouras ’ rock runs uj) 
to within three courses ot 
the terrace level. 

The Southern Section 
of the wall beyond this 
angle seems to have been 
much ruined by seismic 
forces, and many of the 
trreat blocks that had com- 

O 

posed it lay tossed hither 
and thither at its foot (see 
Fig. .■>.)). The virgin rock, 
it may be observed, on 
this side falE suddenly 
away, and immediately 
be}'ond appear the lower 
courses of a considerable 
Minoan mansion. Eight 
metres before reaching the 
West Porch this section 
ot the enceinte wall makes 
a short projection to the 
South, and the remains 
ot its lowermost courses 
form a massive block, 
parallel, at a lower level, 
to the Southern frontage 
wall of the W est Court. 



lau. 3.5. SoUTHKKN Sn I ION OI Or IKK l',\( HNI'K "Waix 
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An incised mark visible on a block of this terminal section of the enceinte 
is of exceptional size — it is an A sign^ 35 centimetres high and 33 centimetres 
wide at its base. This large scale seems to answer to the ‘ proto-palatial ’ 
phase of the building. 

It has been already shown that the paved causeway that runs due Earlier 
South along the existing Palace wall to the ‘West Porch' itself belonged Passage 
to an older arrangement of the fi outage on this side, which tollowed a line 
some three metres West of the later facade.- This earlier frontage line, 
as the huge base-blocks incorporated in the pavement show, had curved 
inwards on approaching the double line of causeway (which here runs under 
the later walling), and thus formed one side of an original entrance passage 
heading due East. The wall to the left of this and, probabhc also that to 
the right, seem to have curved In. I'he proto-[)alatial facade line is sketched 
in the Isometric View, Fig. I’T. 

The arrangement, as we sec it in the existing building, of a columnar 
porch facing North was thus shown to belong to a later Age. This ' West 
Porch ', as at present preserved, reveals two succe.ssive stages of construc- 
tion ** — the earlier on a lesser scale— and the.se must themselves have covered 
a considerable period of time. It looks, indeed, as if the setting out of this 
side of the building In its permanent shape may have been carried out in the 
concluding stage {/>) of M. M. i. The latest sherds under the great base-blocks 
of the earlier fa9ade were of M. M. I a date, the bulk being Early Minoan 
and Neolithic,'* The double Causewa)' running due East from the old 
Western entrance to the .South-West Terrace of the enceinte was of the 
same early date, and the Entrance .Sxstem on this side, w ith which it stands 
in relation, must go back, at least in its original form, to the same 'proto- 
palatial' Age. Thus at both extremities of the ncwl_\' discovered enceinte 
wall there Is concordant evitlence as to its M. M. I a date — not later, that is, 
than the close of the Third Millennium ii.c. 

Minoan Roadway running West from Outer Enceinte. 

The rcradwav running at ri<>ht aneles Pfast from the entrance terrace En.idway 

. . We-t 

of the enceinte wall was of the typical Minoan class, though its pavement 

had disappeared. Its ramp was supported by two side walls from 60 to 70 

centimetres in diameter, with an interval between them of about i-So metres, 

' It'i two ‘ Icgh ' arc 3'5 cni. w i(k'. Tliic sign ‘ Tlie lower fare of the third lose block 
Is not included in the 'rahle. /'. c/ J/ , 1. p. 1^5. from the North which had been turned over in 

■ .'sec /\ 0/ J/., i. pp. T21J-32. and ii. I’t II, order to examine the depo.sit beneath it 

[I. i ibo seqq. showed a group of early sign.s. ( 'f. /t c/ -I/., 

^ p. hyn seqc]. li, Pt. II. p brq. n. 2.) 
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giving- thus a mean breadth of about three metres for the roadway. The cen- 
tral stepped slabbing, as it originally exi.sted, is well illustrated b\' the pave- 
ment of a similar ramp outside the West Porch. The terrace projection of the 
enceinte wall on opening at right angles from the landing was 1-85 metres 
broad, about the same as the middle section of the ramp, and the width ot 
the larger paved causeway, crossing the West Court above, 1-40 metres. 

It will be seen that the Avidth of three metres, approximateh’ attained 
by the road running out West, is somewhat less than that of the main 
Minoan roadways known to us. The old road indeed, already excavated, 
leading from the ‘ Theatral Area’ towards the ‘Little Palace', shows a 
central paved causeway consisting of two rows of slabs 68-5 centimetres 
each in width, and giving a total width ot 1-37 metres or practically the 
same width as that above reterred to, which runs from East to West across 
the Southern end of the West Court. But to this must be added the two 
cement-covered wings of the roadway, in each case 1-20 metres broad, so 
that the whole width was 3-77 metres. This approximates to the width of 
the section of the ' Great South Road ’ * on the Visala site which was round 
about 4 metres, in some places not more than 3-80 metres. The central 
paved way running up from the old bridge over the Vl) chia brook, to the 
South-East of the Palace, was about 3-50 metres. 

These measurements, it will be found, very nearly answer to the 
average width of the Minoan roadway s that ramify from the site of Mycenae. 
A good example is supplied by the well-preserved remains near Agrilo 
\"ounaki, where the pavement between the outer edge of the causeway and 
the inner terrace Avail aams, according to my own measurement, 370 metres,^ 

Another interesting point of resemblance to the road construction 
about Mycenae came to light about hv'e metres from the starting-point of 
the ramp Avhere it reaches the enceinte terrace. Here, on the ground level 
of its Southern side, there is visible an opening in its supporting Avail, the 
tAvo sides of Avhich are formed by orthostatic blocks, and Avhich must have 
giv'en entrance to a small chamber beneath the road jjavement. Similar 
small chambers exist at certain points beneath the Mycenae roads. 

At 3-50 metres distance from their starting-point the supporting walls of 
the road, Avhich up to this point had run out due West from the line of the 
Enceinte, took a slight South-Westerly turn. It is natural to suppose that 


' A section of this by the ‘ Ti.'i)i[)le Turn!) " Colonel Steffen's me.isurement near the 
found in 1931. \v,a^ 3-52 in. same spot was 3'5S ni., Karten I'on Ahkcuii 

- P. of M., ii, Ft. I, pp. 150, r5 r, and Plan, Erlaiilen kr TlaI. p. 10. 
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this small deflection of its course was due to the wish to strike more or less 
at right angles the main line of the ‘ Great South Road ’ on its way from 
the Vlychia bridge towards the Harbour Town of Knossos, as already 
sketched in Volume II of this workd 

Discovery of two more ‘Koulouras’ or Circular Walled Refuse 
pits off the West Court’. 

It is clear that the space between this entrance system and the original 
W est facade of the Palace was occupied by a broad section of the West 
Court. From a line, however, answering to that of the wall between the 
7th ami 8th Magazine the Western part of the enclosed area entirely- 
changed in character. 

On this line, just by the point where the narrower causeway starts 
diagonally across the Court, there had already been brought to light and 
excavated during the first year's work — beneath a later extension of the 
paved area of the Court — a spacious walled pit, known as the ‘ Kouloura ’ 
from the term applied to it by our Cretan workmen. The interior width 
of this above the plinth was nearly 5-10 metres and the height of the 
rough walling round about three metres. .As. in the case of a similar 
construction in the West Court at Phaestos and of another example, subse- 
quently excavated, that partly underlay the North-West Corner of the 
‘ Theatral Area ’ at Knossos, this walled pit contained in its earth deposit 
masses of debris, largely consisting of broken pottery . 

Due West of this, on the actual border of the Enceinte wall, the tests 
made in connexion with this outer line revealed the e.xistence of another 
similar ‘Kouloura’ with a slightly^ larger diameter, and further investi- 
gation brought to light, in the space intervening between this and the 
first discovered example, a third walled pit of precisely^ the same kind. 
The three ‘ Koulouras' were symmetrically arranged in a line running due 
West, and forming thus a kind of border to the North side of the South- 
West bay' of the West Court. They' are well shown in the ‘ horseback ’ 
view, Fig. d(k No. 2 was 6-20 metres in diameter above the plinth and 
yio deep, and the corresponding measurements of No. 3 were 5-80 and 
3 metres. 

' ]\ cf ii, Pt. I, p. 140, Fig. 71 : sketeli- another early road. Here occurred big gypsum 
plan of Palace and surrcjundings. .\t a point blocks and foundations running North and 
about rg inetre.s beyond that where the newly South, but the pottery associated with these 
discovered roadway takes the slight turn to remains was Geometric, and they must be 
the South-West, remains appeared which led regarded as an intrusive feature, 
at fust to the supposition that it had crossed 
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CONTENTS OF •KOULOURAS’ UNSTRATIFIEI^ 


'El 

was another similar ‘ Kouloura ’ constructed at the sime time on the NAV. 
an^le ot an old North-West Court, and that, 1 )_\- analogy, others m<iy Itavc 
existed on the Northern, Eastern, and Southern borders ol the buileliny, it 
becomes evident that these circul.ir w.alled pits hatl been deliberatel)- 
planned as an im[)ortant part of the structural arrangement ot the Palace; in 
the form in which we know it, and were (.Icsiyned to meet a detmite sanitary 
need. This was tlie ultimate disposal of rul)bish and refuse, whicli in the 
first place would have been thrown down in su[)erhcial heaps both within 
and outside its walls. 

In order to investigate better the layers of deposit within the nnjre 
Easterly ot the two newlv-discovered ‘ K(^ulonras ' referred to as No. 2 -- 
the East halt only was at hrst excacated,, leaving a cuttinp- showing the face 
ot the remaining half. 'I'he contents, however, proved to be mainh' a con- 
tinuous mass ot earth and rubble stones, with a considerabh; mixture of 
potshercLs. This mass failed to show any retd stratiheation, except that in 
the first metre of the deposit a band of this rougli material, averaging 
about 30 centimetres in thickness, was separated frrtm the underl_\ing rubble 
by an earth layer of about the same thickne.ss, and had been again covered 
over by a superficial earth tleposit some 20 centimetres deep The half- 
metre tests, moreover, showed that such etirth layers as could be madeout-- 
five in all — were not horizontal, but sloped down away from the North-East 
borders of the pit, from uhich side it had been naturally filled. In this way 
a certain number of sherds of the latest epoch represented in the dejtosit — 
answering to the carK’ ] base, a, of M. M. Ill — had found their way to the 
lowest level. 

It must, indeed, be borne in miiul that an essential difference exists 
between an actual rubbish heap, gratlually formed, and the dump into which 
such heaps were ultimateK thrown — here repre.sented by the contents ot 
the 'Koulouras'. The conditions, indeed, are reversed, d'he layers of 
deposit in a rtdibish heap imiicate the yradu.d stages of its growth, anel ha\’e 
a relativi; chronoloyietd \ alue for the periotl of its lormation. Put, when 
the same heap is dumpeei into ;i pit. the mo>t recent elements being upper- 
most ntiturally find the lowest pkice, while its earliest ingredients tqipear on 
the top.' 

’ The mi^lL.i(iii\2 of '•111 ti • (luniii ' tlic < ‘a.in.uN (/.//.S', .\\\, p iS '•'■gl ). In 

IS leilccti.d in Mr. W .n c's otticiui-^e lliu cm . uaUmi tho was divulecl iiUn thirteen 
( aretul .ni cduiU uf tlie cnntents of the tie.ip ot honzontat t.ocis ' fur the purposi s of record ' 
<icbris found hetween the West Winy of the ([>. 20) UnforUinatel\ in the hei tion, Fiy. 4, 
Firms (t.rte at Moeii.ie and the F.ist w.a'l of p to. the word ‘ stratific.uion ' is applied to 
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CONTENTS OF ‘KOULOURAS’ 
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No real stratification could therefore be made out in the newly- 
discovered ‘Koulouras’ Nos. 2 and 3 of the West Court series. The 
ceramic contents, however, were confined, as a whole, to a clearly delimited 
period. The great mass of the sherds belonged to the earlier and later 
stages of M. hi. II, while a small number might be referred to the earlier 
phase, a, of hi. hi. III. 

Kouloura No. i, on the contrary, explored at an earlier stage of the 
Excavation, supplied the evidence of two successive periods of use. 

The orreat bulk of the contents there belong-ed to the hi. hi. Ill Period, 
covering its entire course, but especially abundant in its later stage that 
suffered the interruption of a great Earthquake. It seems, indeed, to have 
been paved over at the time of the considerable restoration of the Palace 
that succeeded that disaster. 

At the very bottom of the deposit here, however, there were appreciable 
remains of pottery belonging to the M. hi. 1 1 Period. Such sherds were 
practicall)’ absent among the overlying materials, though these represented, 
in a tumultuary and non-stratified shape, all the successive phases of 
hi. hi. III. 

The unavoidable conclusion, therefore, was tliat this walled rubbish 
pit had been cleared out about the close of hi. hi. II, or possibly at the 
slightly later date that represents the epoch when ‘Koulouras' Nos. 2 and 
3 fell into disuse, and that it then became a principal dumping place for the 
rubbish heaps of M. hi. III. At the time of the succeeding Restoration 
the use of this group of ‘ Koulouras ’ definitely ceased, and the whole series 
was paved over in order to widen the West Court on that side. 

The existing evidence, it will be seen, enables us to draw certain 
definite conclusions regarding the history and functions of these circular, 


these. Ilut in an e.xamination of the ceiamic 
Lontents of these ‘strata’, as preserved in the 
Museum at Xauplia, which I undertook in 
company with Dr. .Mackenzie, thetrue char.acter 
of the deposit as representing layers of a dump 
became evident. Thus in the lower Section, 
next the rock, repre,sented by layer i, there 
occurred fragments of ' hydrias ’ of a type so 
late (cf. Blegen, Kurakou. p. 6 g, Fig. too) that 
— to (piote a note of Dr. Mackenzie on the sub- 
ject — it was, in his opinion, doubtful whether 
they could even be included in L. M. Ill b. 
With them, moreover, were fragments of "deep 
bowls ’ like those illustrated in B. S. A., xxv. 


PI. V, also found in a similar relation at 
Korakou, and equally late in character. In 
‘stratum ^TII ’, on the other hand, fragments 
of stirrup vases of Telbel-.\marna st_\le became 
frequent, so that, according to this ‘stratifica- 
tion’, the very latest class of anything that 
can be called Mycenaean was in existence 
before the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century b. c. In ‘ stratum II ’ there had 
already occurred fragments of stirrup vases 
with the ? mark of the post-Tell-ebAmarna 
class. The whole deposit in short was an 
inextricable jumble, resembling that of our 
‘ Kouloura ' dumps. 
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walled receptacles^ They 
had served, as already 
noted, for the disposal of 
refuse, from time to time, 
no doubt, collected from 
various minor rubbish- 
heaps within the Palace 
borders. The phenomena 
connected with No, i point 
to its having- been cleared 
out at intervals, while the 
occasional earth la)’ers 
may be best explained as 
due to the recurring need 
of counteracting the efflu- 
via of decaying matter, 
animal or vegetable. On 
the other hand, the de- 
liberate construction of a 
whole row of these great 
walled pits on tin; borders 
of the Palace Court and 
forming an integral part 
of the layout of the build- 
ing must be taken as a 
further proof of the strong- 
instincts ot its architect in 
favour oi sanitation. It is, 
indeed, all of a piece with 
the elaborate drainage 
system here carried out — 

with its tributary ducts debouching into spacious underground channels, its 
latrines and other rehnements of quite modern contrivance, including such 
features as a ventilating shaft. 

It is clear that these circular walled pits also to a certain extent served 
as blind wells for the disposal of surface waters. This was the case with the 
‘ Kouloura of the old West Court of the Palace at Phaestos, the use of which, 
’ Of the manner in which refu-jc and rubbiih we liave no eodence. It looks as if it may have 
was disposed of in the latest .Age of the building been removed farther from the Palace borders. 
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HOUSES BENEATH ‘KOULOURAS’ 


M. yi. I 
Houses 
beneath 
■ Koulou- 
ras ’ 2 
and 3. 


House A 


as its contents showed, ceased about the close of M. M. H. At Knossos 
itself the ‘ Kouloura ’ of the same date by the North-West Corner of the 
later ‘ Theatral Area’,' shows, on the South-East extremity of the circum- 
ference of its walled pit, a raised stone duct. (See Fi”'. : 37 .) In this, as 
in the other cases, there was no trace of any cement lining of the inner 
face of the walls, a circumstance which sufficiently shows that, though they 
were used as blind wells, they had not served as reserv'oirs. 

Discovery of M.M. I a Houses beneath the ‘ Koulouras 

The discovery of two more of these great walled receptacles — thus 
completing their line to the boundary wall — did not bv any means 
exhaust the interest of this part of the site. In the case of the earlier 
known 'Kouloura’ the base of the surrounding wall had rested on 
the Neolithic surface. This, however, shows a tendency to descend 
in a Westerl)' direction, and in both the newly excavated examples the 
plinth at the foot of the circular walling was found to rest on the lower 
part of the walls of chambers belonging to exceijtionallv fine houses of 
MM I « date.^ 

Of these. House A, beneath ‘Kouloura’ No. 2, showed a compartment 
on its Eastern side, the floor of which was coated with a brilliant red-coloured 
plaster, and, at the Northern extremity of this, six steps, formed of the 
same red-coloured plaster, led down, at a slightly skew angle, to a lower 
compartment, the floor of which was coated in the same way. This lower 
space opened on its South side on another compartment, here with a 
flooring of fine white plaster. The walls in both cases had been coated 
with plaster similar to the floors, and a mass ot uhite plaster, apparent!)- 
fiom the ceiling, lay on the floor of the Northern room. The line of the 
wall West of this could be partly traced by means of cautious excavation 
beneath the ‘Kouloura’ plinth on that side. (See Plan, Fig, hS.') On 
the North border of the basement space on that side was a well, containing 
only hl.lM. I a sherds, that had supplied the house with water. 

In this house interest centred on a shallow sunken circle, 65 centimetres 
in diameter, in the Northern basement space on which the staircase 
debouched. This was formed of the same red-faced plaster as the pave- 

’ See Plan, p. 51, Fig. SU. A’. S. . 7 ., for 1931, p. 53 sqg. 

' These hoiLses were carefully explored and " For a full description of this Flouse. see 
planned by Mr. and Mis. J. D. S. Pendlebury, //c, pp. 53-b. In Mr. de Jongs plan (Fig. ;ts) 
and a detailed account by him is given in the S. Room varies. 
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ment and showed a central hollow 25 centimetres wide and 9 deep. (See 
Fig. I>9 and Plan and Section.) A little West of it was a smaller hollorv. 

Its central cnp, though 
here placed in a flat cavity 
that is round and not 
square, suggests indeed a 
comparison w ith the table 
of offerings found in the 
early sixcclluni at Phaestos. 
One imperfect relic found 
in this house certainly stood 
in a religions connexion. 
This is the head of a small 
male figure (Fig. 41) iden- 
tical with those of which 
so many contemporary ex- 
amples have come from 
Cretan votive stations like 
that of Petsofa. It is some- 
what roughly moulded in 
clay and shows a flat-topped 
head-dress of the usual 
kind, here with traces of red 
and black stripes, while 
the short locks of hair are 
coloured brown. It termi- 
nates below the neck in a 
projecting wedge showing 
that, as in the case ot other 
Minoan figurines, the head 
was made in a separate 
piece and inserted into the 
trunk by a tenon. 

In the corner space 
I'lc. 28 . Pi, \x or Hou-k. A. bexf.a i h ‘ Kouloura" 2 . 1 • 1 11 

near this bowl-shaped hol- 
low was a shallow receptacle formed in the same manner, but of roughly 
oblono- outline ' Its containing ledge was 6 centimetres in height and breadth, 

^ 00 o 
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PLASTER BASIN, PROBABLY FOR OFFERINGS 
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better built and more lully 
representative — showed 
an extension beyond the 
walling of the pit on its 
North side including Cor- 
ridors and Magazines. The 
Neolithic sub-soil, more- 
over, had here been lelt 
intact on one side to a 
greater height, and sup- 
ported the floor of a small 
Magazine on an igiper 
level.’ 

The main basement 
space of this house, as re- 
vealed beneath the circle 
of the ‘ Kouloura ’ (Fig. 42 


N 


Plan and 4:! Excavation) had this in common with House A, that the floor 

of its Eastern half was raised above the 
level of the compartment West of it. The 
original floor here hail, however, been on 
the .same level as the other, 50 centimetres 
lower, and some slightly earlier elements- - 
transitional E.M. HI were brought out 
amongst the lower stratum.-' It is nece.s- 
sary to suppose that, as in other cases, 
A ,1 , access to the basement rooms had been 

obtained bv means ot wooden stairs or 
ladders. 'Phe lower courses of the w'alls 
were here — unlike House A — ot good 
stone material, and a heap of clay bricks," 
Fir. 11 III AD OF Fr.ckixe iKOM burnt to a deep red, found on the floor of 
HorsF, A. the Eastern basement, gave a clue to the 

o 




’ From revised dr.iwings f)f iMr. Piet de level showing the beginnings of polvchromy. 
Jong, based on those of Mr. J. I ).S. Pendlebury. - 'I'he size of the'C liricks, according to 
■ There was also, as Mr. Pendlebury points Pendlebury, /cc. lii., p. 50. was 30 X 9 x q 
out, a certain number of sherds on the upper centimetres. 
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construction of the upijer story. The pavements were all of clay plaster with 
a white coatiny, and neither ste[)s nor any kind of floor basin were here 
bronydit to liyht. 

In other respects the ceramic contents of this house, as summarized 
below, were exceptionally rich and throw a new light on the potter’s art 
as it existed at the very beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. It also 





PLAN AND SFXTION OF HOUSF B 



Fii;. 43 . Vihw sHowiNc Exlavaiiox <>t ^[. M. I HoL>t B henlaih W’ai axjj 
Inner Plinui ot •Koui.oe'ka' j. 


supplied valuable illustratiuns of the incipient stage of polychromy, which 
is already noticeable in INI. M, I a. 

A more general account ot the pottery tound in the M. M. I a houses 
beneath the newly discovered ‘Koulouras’ is reservetl for the note 
appended to this Section. As having a special reference to their domestic 
economy there may be here mentioned the 'loom-weights' Fig. .Il, 27, a 
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INCENSE BURNER 


Jar of 
unique 
construc- 
tion. 


originally 


fragment of a large thick tray with horizontal handles that ma)- well have 
served as a portable hearthd and the upper part of an ‘incense-burner’ of 
e.xceptionally fine fabric.^ It was covered with a dark red slip and showed 
the central hole through which the charcoal embers were inserted, in this 
case — unlike later ex- 
amples — Ironi above. 

The aperture was sur- 
rounded with two white 
rings, bex'ond which was 
a circle ot 


sixteen holes, and round 
the outer border, another 
white ring. (Sec restored 
view' and section, Eig. 4-1.) 

Among the vessels 
from House B was a 
jar of quite uniejue con- 
struction : reproduced in 
Fig. 45, a, b, and of 
which a section is drawn SECTION 

in Fig. 4.), ^/. It is 28-5 14 . Rk'-iorhi \'ik\\ and .Skciiox 01 Inc lnsi-; Burner. 

centimetres high, with a 

spouted rim 25 centimetres in diameter. From the interior of its outer wall, 
about 5 centimetres below its upper margin, there runs out a wide ledge 
leaving a circular opening, about ten centimetres wide, in the middle. Bv 
the spout (the border ot which is here guarded b\' a ridge about 3 centi- 
metres high), this ledge is plain, but the rest of its surface shows a number 
of smaller jierforations. 

What may have been the object of the comjdicated and evidently well- 
considered construction of this utensil ? Our knowledge of the livelihood 
of the Ancient Cretans is still too imperfect to allow of any certain answer 
being given at this distance ot time. The central aperture is just large 
enough for the convenient insertion ot a man's hand, so that any coagulation 
in the interior due to the substances used could be conqdeteh cleared out 

That the opening itself w'as closed by a lid- -not necessarily perforated 

is also probable. It has tieen suggested ■ that grapes were crushed above 

' This is Mr. I’endlehur\ 's suLTqestion, ' I’cndlebury, a/. c/V., p. 66, note. This 
!<'i\ lit. ingenious suixge^ti()n was made by Madame 



■ See a/, lit.. Fig. 7, top right. 
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VESSEL FOR STRAINING LIOUOR 
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the diaphragm, consisting of the ledge and presumable lid, so that the 
juice would trickle through the perforations into the recipient below. 



Fio. Vessel ior >TR\iMNr; Liijuor, perh.M's Grai’e-jcice ; irom la House B. 


Remains of several large store-jars were 
of House B, one of which as reconstructed is given 


in the Magazines 


Fiu. 40. Si.cnox or Pukrik Gmvum T\iue. 


found 

iven in Suppl. PI. XL\k’ 
Amongst types of 
vessel connected with the 
kitchen or table, wholly or 
partly rei)resented, were 
three-legged pipkins, fry- 
ing pans with projecting 
handles, and the high- 
stemmetl ‘ fruit stands ’, so 
frequent in the succeeding 
Age. A pedestal of one 
t)f these already showed 
incipient polychrome orna- 


ment.’ Clay tables with low legs also occurred. 

Of still greater interest was the discovery in the same house (B) of 
part of a circular table of purple gypsum, which, as seen from below, is given 


‘ Part ot another was found with or.inge- tery see />. .V. \\\, Pis. XIII, XI\', from 

vermilion bands and rross-Iines on a black Mr-,. Pendlehury'.s draw ings, 

ground. For coloured specimens of the pot- 


Large 

store-jars. 


Part of 
stone 
table with 
architec- 
tonic 

moulding. 


74 STONE TABLE WITH ARCHITECTURAL MOULDING 


in Suppl. PI. NL\'^ 1 !. Its profile (Fig-. 40) ' supplies the earliest example of 
a iMinoan mouKling of architectonic type. The elegant torm of this, with its 
curves aiul counter cur\es, set oil b\' deep incisions, may in fact be con- 
sidered to allortl some antieijjation ot the more delicate mouldings of the 
cornices that border the ' trigb ph ' friezes of the last Middle Minoan 
Period, with their central reliet b.and.s shar])ly bordered b\' others showing 
similar soft curves in cavetic'.^ The table itself is ot purple g\psum 3-8 
centimetres thick and originally i-o 6 metres in diameter. It is smooth 
abo\-c and rough below, with a circular ledge to support it about a centi- 
metre high and 2-7 centimetres broad. .Such a fineh' executerl object in 
dccorati\'e stone ma\ well haw had a religious destination. 


Incipient naturalism : higher Artistic Achievements of M. M. I a best 
illustrated by Mallia Discoveries. 


Ihis architectural tragment must be regarded as the best e\'idence 
that these newly discovered M. M. In Houses have aftbrcled as to the 

higher artistic achievements 
ot this imprirtcint Minoan 
phase which ushers in the 
.Age ot Palaces, d'hese. as 
regards minor objects, are 
lie.^t illustrated at Km.issos 
fiy the ‘ \ at Room Deposit' 
referred to below. Of natu- 
ralism in Art we have indeed 
a giKsd exam[jle in a moulded 
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cockh -.shell from 1 louse P>. 'Phis teudenc\- is also w- 11 brought out in the 
heron .uid notably tin swimming beetle (Fig. Pd n i on fragments from 
the Alonolithic Pillar Ur\pt. to which ma\- be added the moulded beetle 
on ;i M. AI. 1 1 a handled 1 owl (Pig. Pd /Fv /;).» On an i\-orv half-c\ linder, 
;ig<un,' a hunting scene showing ;i bowman with his dog. a tree, and a 
running wiki go.at are re.distic.diy rendered in a manner recalling the 
sculiilund skill alre.idy attained by the Aliiioan lapidaries in Pi. AI. H.'' 
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1 he leaves and flowers so deftly wrou”lit l)y tlie IMinoan goldsmiths 
of that Early Minoaii epoch, and which themselves ma) well have stood in 



‘I I'll. 17. Gol II I'lX I ROM ^[AI^IA(]). 

some distant relation to those that decked the head-ilress ot Sumerian 
cpieens ot Ur,^ have now found a more finel\- wrouoht M. M. I a successor in 
the exquisite gold pin 
with an amaryllis- 
like flower, recently 
brought to light Iiy the 
French excavators at 
Mallia ( h'iq. 47). 

It is to this lo- 
cality, indeed, where 
a m’. M. la Palace 
has keen preserved 
in remarkable en- 
tirety, that we are 
constrained to turn 
tor the highest artistic 
proilucts of this cul- 
tural [ihasp. All pre- 
\ious examples of 
Minoan gold orna- 
ments have been now 

surpassed 1)\ the jien- ji.wi.i wim in.i - hr Hurxi i^, w mmm ru \i i \- 

dant, found with the i.rol I'l.n (.Maii iam P. 

pin, which though 

combining teatures, uioi'C AIdioico, of other //ynicnopfcra -was probablv 
intended to represent bees, two symmetrically grou[)ed with a ball and 
granulated disk, perhaps a honey cake*, between them, while another gohl 
ball is enclosei,! within a kind of miniature cage above (Pig. 481. The 

' C. Leiinaul Waolk-v. I'r ExcauitU'ii^ - I owe tht- illietratii m ef llu-sc Iad relics 
\’()1. li, Tht: Roxal Citnclcrx, I’l. 12!', . to the ri)iirte'y of Mon'-ieiir I’n ire di' M.ir-ne, 
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minute granulation on the disk (;xceeds that of tlie Xllth D\'nast\' Egy[)tian 
jewellery of the 'Pre.isure ot Dalishur. Equally microscopic decoration is 
seen on the golden bead in the shape of a toad of coutenqmrary M M. I a date 
from the early tholos ossuary (P) at Kumasa’ and recurs on the miniature 
golden lion found by the; stairs of the Long Corridor at Knossos - In the case 
of this later jewel the place of linding associated it with the ‘ Hieroglyphic 
Deposit' which would tlate it rather to the succeeding M. M. II Period. 

Acropolis Houses North of ‘ Koulouras 

Xortli of the line ot the Koidouras the outer enceinte wall enclosed 
a closel)' set conglomeration of houses, in their later shape dating trom the 
very beginning of the late Minoan Age, and practically corresponding in 
their duration with that ot the later Palace. On the borders of the North- 
West Treasury, however, was a walled interval containing a mass of pot- 
sherds, covering the whole of the -Second Middle Minoan Period, and among 
them polychome tragments in the finest style. The deposit went farther 
back indeed than those of the ‘ Koulouras’, since it included remains of the 
initial phase of that Period — M. M, I /' — only scantily represented by them. 

The Late Minoan structures here to a certain e.xtent intruded on the 
line of the old enceinte wall, parts of two houses having been obviouslv 
continued W est of it. One ot these was associated with what had clearly been 
a ' lustral basin', though the steps leading down to it had been destroyed. 
In two places were found remains of great paintetl amphoras of the late 
‘ Palace Style ', but the most remarkable tlisco\er\' in this rt'gion was a room 
of a private hou.se, lielonging to the same E, M. 1 1 Period, containing a com- 
plete set of utensils— some ot them cr)iled round with sfr[>ents moulded in 
clav — designed tor a liomestic sii.ike cult of a ttpc' m(_)re primitir e th.in tltat in 
which it was taken over by the Alinoan ( 'nxldcss as LruK’ of the Underworld.'' 
.\ special .Section (Ooq) is dcc'otcd to this hitherto unparaHeled discoverv 
which throws new light on the most primitive str-itum of Minoan cult. 

It will be seen that the outer enceinte line, of which we have now the 
evioence to the \\ est ot the building, was bud out so to enclose something 
more than the P.ilace area itselt. It must in fact la; aLsu regarded as ;in 

uho, w ith Mdii'it ur It in.inil ( "n,i punt hit r is m- ,\uf uf I l-iininiii.ihi nip. j j j 2 i ). 

dui ti'ti thf o\t .i\.Uu>ns ,it .M.illi.tin 1 11^0. lioth ' .\,uuhuili(ii'S, liuttiJ l'uin:-s ,,t Aft<<va 

tlic pill -uiti the p' liiLinl .ire ni’vv ptililoiKii liy 01.110. Ilrenpi. ji. .mil Pi. I\h pSs. 

.Miin-'ii iir lie M.irene in iiis exeell. nt .iilii le. - /’. in, p 412, lie 27 '1 and vee 

I/.'i.et',' t/t Mnl.ui 1 /.’ (' //., ii\. iii;o, niiti s 2-4 
pp. 404 2 1 .md Pis. Will, \ I .\ I He ^ It* '' i M |( , P I yS Sf . j, I 

\.iln,ii)lt' I ' iiiip.ir O' ms I 111 tile ,,f tP, 
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Acropolis wall; surrounding, besides the residential quarters of the Priest- 
kings, a congeries of smaller houses that originally clustered round it like 
the hovels often seen clinging to the skirts of medieval Cathedrals. 


Proto-Palatial Date of Outer Enceinte Wall: its Northern Extension 

and Fortificatory Function. 

That, however much restored in places or rebuilt in its upper courses, n.ite of 
this outer walling goes back at least to the initial phase of the Middle 
Minoan A^e, is rendered clear by several convergin<g lines of evidence, \vaii: 

Its Northern Section — assuming that the remains ot the old boundary wall I’.ii.uial. 
West of the ‘ Theatral Area' must be identified as its continuation — stands, 
as we have seen, clearl)- in relation with a North-West Court ot M. M. I a 
date, underl) ing that dated from M. M. IF On its Western side it cuts 
through a part of an M. M. I House in such a way as to lead to the 
conclusion that it was itself constructed at the date of its later [diase. 

It is true that the .section beyond and the ramp of the roadway 
that proceeds from it show many signs of later interference, but the cause- 
wavs that converge on its u[)[)er terrace, and which are clearly of con- 
temporarv origin with it, date back to the proto-palatial Age. The broader 
of the two, indeed, that runs straight to this line had passed under the 
facade wall of the •historic’ Palace. 

.So, too, the Eastern turn of the old outer Enceinte finds, as we have 
seen, its continuation in the lower courses of a massive wall, abutting on 
the outer line (jf the e.\i.sting West Porch, which was entirely neglected in 
the later structural arrangements. Plucks of this wall bear incised signs 
of the e.Kceptional dimensions that characterize the ’ proto-palatial ' work. 

Making an appro.ximate allowance lor the missing section cif the outer 
enceinte wall b\- the North-West Treasur)' I louse, its total length along 
the West borders of the site from the outer line of the later ‘ West Porch 
to the [>oint reached by it to the North-West of the ’ 1 heatral Area’ where 
it fornred the boundary of a proto-palatial North-West Court, is about 
140 metres, or some 455 feet. 

The outer wall at this [loint was tracetl a good two metres North of i.^tensiDn 
the line formed bv the Northern wall ot the later constituted ' d'heatral wcbT 
Area’. The remains here break oil, but it was haril to avoid the conclusion 
that at or near this point the old Enceinte Wall tof)k a turn Eastwards, bnnkr. 
heading thus towards the“ known exterior lines of the Palace system by the 
Northern Entrance. In this way it would have formed the North border 
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of this Early North-West Court, the stratigraphical evidence for which has 
been so clearly ascertained. This presumed North Enceinte Wall had, as 
we have seen, an inner line forming the Southern boundary of this early 
Court and running under the steps and bastion on that side of the ‘ Theatral 
Area’ (see Diagrammatic Plan, Pig. .‘>0). 

Like the Northern Entrance System itself and the ‘ Early Keep’, the 
massive lines of earlier availing, the continuation of which is traceable along 
the Eastern and Southern slopes, had from the first suggested a fortificatory 
intention ’ on the part of the Palace builders. The Western Enceinte now 
brought to light greatly strengthens this impression. 

On the other hand, the easy and direct approach by the paved way 
leading to the ‘ Theatral Area ’ — which was itself designed rather for 
ceremonial rece[)tion — and, in particular, the apparently quite open character 
of the front of the spacious ‘ West Porch ' had carried with them the con- 
clusion that, in the later days at least of the building, access to it on its 
naturally most e.xposed side was free from any defensive barriers. 

Nor was the e.xplanation far to seek. In the great days of the Palace 
its real protection lay doubtless in the ‘Wooden W’alls ' of the Minoan 
fleet. It is probable indeed that b)' this time Knossos occupied an un- 
challengeable position of superiority in the Island. 

The present discovery that in the earliest phase of the building the 
open gap was filled by an outer line of Enceinte Wall is, in fact, ([uite com- 
j^atible with this conclusion. It seems probable, indeed, that the position 
of Knossos as regards the other Island centres was not in those days by 
any means of such predominance as was later attained by its Priest-kings. 
Not to speak of Phaestos on the South, there stood, at no great distance 
on the same Northern shore, the massive pile of Mallia, specially flourishing- 
in the ‘proto-palatial' epoch of Knossos. Aggression from the hinterland 
might still be feared, and we may infer that, as at a later time in the case of 
the Greek cities of Crete, each local centre provided itself with a fortified 
enceinte against its neighbours. The peak settlement of Juktas was itself 
enclosed by a ring-wall of rough construction, the sherds found in the 
crevices of which show that it dated from the same M. i\I. I a Period that 
saw the erection of the line of outer enceinte at Knossos described above. 
Sufficient evidence exists of the general practice of fortification on Aegean 
sites of still earlier times, witness the walls of Phylakopi in Melos,- of 
Khalandriani in Syros, and of .St. Andreas in Siphnos. 

’ See P. of M., i. p. 141, .and \'ol. Ill, pp. 6 = See f.specrially Dr. M.irkenzie, Phylakopi, 

and 262-3. pp. 235-S. 
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Supplement TO 0 92 : Note on the M. M. I Putter\ erom the Newey 

Discovered Houses A and B. 

The early Houses A and B brouj^ht to light beneath the two newly 
discovered ‘ Koulouras ’ have produced a real ‘ Corpus ’ of materials for the 
whole history of the M. M. I a ceramic stai>e ^ from its earliest transitional 

•» O 

beginnings to its very latest phase when polychromy was becoming general, 
and it merges in the M. Al. \ l> style. 

Some of the most remarkable of the domestic utensils, including the 
jar with the perforated ledge, have already been described in connexion 
with House B. As already noted, the contents of both houses illustrated, 
as a whole, the same ceramic phase. 

Among types that more specially represent the latest Early Minoan 
tradition, in which a dark ground is more nsuall) coupled with white decoration 
where festoons and arches play a part, may be noted the cup (Fig. 53, 6 ), with 
the slightly downward curving lines below the rim, and others diagonally 
set in its circumference. The ‘ buttertly ’ pattern of the jng (Fig. 50, 1 9 ), with 
its cross-hatching, itself goes back to E. M. The early type of bridge- 

spouted pot (Fig, 50, 16 ), with the exaggeratedly projecting mouth, fits on, 
as has been alreach' shown, to a very old Early Minoan class in which we 
may trace the suggestion of proto-dynastic Egyptian copper vessels." 


The ‘ Askos ’ or Wine-skin Type and its Aegean and Troadic Diffusion : 

Theriomorphic Features. 

The askos or wine-skin ty[)e in 
burnished red clay ( Fig. 40 a) found in 
House B calls for a few observations. 

It belongs to a family of wide East 
Mediterranean distribution — extend- 
ing indeed to primitive Ital)' and to 
the Thracian lands North of the 
Aegean. Its known range includes 
a considerable area of Western Ana- 
tolia, and it was at home betimes in 
the South Aegean Islands and the 
Morea. The upper part of a slightly 
later example, in the painted barbotine style ot the beginning of ALAI. I fi, 

' For a more detailed account of thebe the round disk from Mochlos (Seager, p. 36, 
M. 51 . I« sherds I must again refer to Mr. and Fig. 1; (II. i). 

Mrs. John Pendleburv's paper in B.S.A. Cf. P. of M., i, p. t66, and Fig. 11“. 

* .4 good example of this pattern is seen on 
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is g'iv'en in the Coloured Plate XXVIII, a. Of its early use in Crete the 
most complete evidence is supplied by a steatite bead-seal ’ of a primitive 
class — one of a series of potters’ signets, of E. i\I. II-III date — while a part 
of an actual vessel of this shape was brought out at Palaikastro, in that case 
beneath an E. 1\I. II deposit.- A variet)’ with a very large neck and mouth," 
found at Kumasa and Pyrgos, presents Early Helladic affinities.'* An asl'os 
of a miniature votive form " occurred, as a survival, in the ‘ Temple Tomb ’ 
ot Knossos itself ; and the type recurs among the ' Mycenaean ’ pots of Volo. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the pure as/cos type is comparatively 
rare among the relics — well represented as the\' are — of the Early Minoan 
Age in Crete. A specimen, indeed, occurred in the early Sepulchral Cav'e 
of Pyrgos" provided with three short supports or legs. This latter feature 
was also shared by what may be called a freak variation of the t\pe in the 
grotesque vessel, from the tholos tomb of Kumasa, in the form of a young 
bird with open beak, which had four short legs.' So, too, a ring-shaped 
form ot as/.vs. of miniature dimensions — one only 9 centimetres long — from 
the same tomb, with a plain e.xpanding mouth, is supported by three similar 
legs.® In these legged ttpes we seem to trace the reaction of a well- 
known class of theriomorphic aslvi, widely diffused on the further shores 
of the Aegean, which must, indeed, typologically be regarded as representing 
the parent form. 

In the Cyclades, on the contrary, though the legged types were also 
known, there is abundant evidence of the persistence of the simple flat- 


' A. Ik, rnmitivc /VA;;v'a/>//3. A'a. ( /. II. S. 

MV. 1S94). p. y^2. Fig 52 a. 

- R. AI. DawkiiiM, J\ilaiktistr(> 

.Supp'i,, J’t. I, p. 4, I'iy. I. ( )nly the li.indle 
and Its two att.arhmeiit-:. including p.irt of tlie 
mouth, are pre^-erved. 

" Xanthudides, I'aulied Tombs (>f lEsara, 
Id. XXIX, .\o. 4152, and cf. [>. 41. ('f. the 

note (3) by Prof. J. P. Drooj). 

* Ct. A. J. P. Wave and C. W. IJlegen, 
The Pic-M}ceiiaca)i Tottiry of the Ilainland, 
x.\ii, PI. A’l. r (see p. 177). For 
the handle of a similar veS'cl .see Jilegen, 
Korakou, p. 7. 1 -ig. 7. Several askoi were 
found at the neighbouring .sitt .s of Yiri/i and 
(Ionia. 

® It had a dark grey sui face. 

’.A/iy. Ae-\r., 1918. p. 145. Fig. 6. X’o. 23. 


Xanthudides. WitilteJ Tombs o' Mtaira 
(cd. Pioopi, P!. X.X\ III. No. .ti2r, and cf. 
I'.of.M.. i, p. irh. Fig. 8 . 7 : and three shoit 
legstr/.;,/, Pl.X.XIX No. 4120). 'J'he bird 
v.rse linds a leitaiu paiallel in a .specimen 
from Kodjadeimeii in X.E. Pulaana in the 
torm ot a lourd'outed animal with open mouth. 
It is ascrilied to the local ‘ Neolithic what- 
ever that means ( Jahrb. d. k. d. Inst., 1913, 
Anztiger. p. 219. fig. 2',. 

Xrnthudides, oh. at., PI. XXIX, Xo. 
4r2o. .Iskoi with the body in the sha[)e of a 
hollow ling supported by shoit legs were also 
known in Melos (cf. Phylakopi. PI. IV, 9), and 
the\ rea[)(iear among the ( har.ictenstic ( 'opper 
Age t\pes of Cyptus (e g. Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros, PL CLXX; Tomb 9. Hagia Para- 

skex'l). 
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bottomed form — often presenting a decorative reminiscence of the fact that 
the domed upper part had been moulded on in a separate pieced The well- 
known ‘ duck-vases — Tidniai^ - — of Phylakopi belong to this class, and in 
INIelos and the Cyclades generally the type played a much more important 
part in ceramic evolution. There is, in fact, a continuous series of ‘askoid’ 



t'li.. 41) li. CoAU'ARATivr: 'I’ai;! f. of ‘A^kos' Va^f^ of 'I'koian- Pio-SHArnn Tvi’e. 


vessels from Early Cycladic times onwards to the days of the ‘bird vases’ 
that occur as imported objects in the Mycenae Shaft Graves and in the 'Temple 
Repositories Some reflect the crocus decoration of L. M. I a/' 

In the earlier form of as/cos, as seen at Hissarlik, with three or four legs, 
the skin of a pig is clearly imitated with the head and snout at the posterior 
end (Fig. 49 r,. u).-* I'he snouty end of this is gradually simplified into a 
mere projection or protuberance (Fig. 45) ii, />, c, </),'’ and the diffusion of this 
secondary type is illustrated by a miniature example found, with other 
diminutive vessels— apparently of a votive class — in the neighbourhood of 
Thyatira.® 

The porcine descent of the legged, knob-ended type of as^'os on the 
Anatolian side can hardl\ be gainsaid. The flat bottom of the Knossian 
specimen belongs, however, to the Southern and Western area. 


' This well .shown by a specimen from 
.Vmorpos (E)ummler, . 4 //;. J/z/r//.. 1 886, Bei/axt', 
2.1) now in the Ashmolean .Museum. Cf., too, 
E. J. Forsd\ke, B.M. Cat., Pi eh. Aegean 
Pottery, p. 59, Fig. 08 (A 330). Diimmler 
{toe. lit. p. 23) regards the incised lines as 
a record of a movable cover, which however 
seems to be foreign to the associations of 
a skin type. It is rather a record of the method 
by whicli the vessel was roofed over. 

■ C. C. Edgar, in Phylakopi, pp, 88, 89, 
IV. 


and PI. I\ , 6, S. 

" ('f. Phylakopi. PI. X.XIII, Fig. 5, and 
pp. 126-8, Figs. 96. 9;. 

■* Fig. a. .Schhemann, Ilios, p. 377, kig. 338 : 
l>, ibid., p. 376. Fig. 335. 

•' Doerpfeld, Troja uud Ilion : b, Bcila^y^c 36, 
opp. p. 272 ; c, p. 273, Fig. 162. 

'■ H. A. Ormerod, Pi ehistorie Remains in 
South Westeri’ Asia Minor (B.S.A., xix, 
p. 56, P'ig. 4, a, in the .\shmolean Museum). 
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M. I.? POTTERY FRO"^I ‘KOULOURA' HOUSES 



Fig. .50. M.M. I <; Poiterv from HoU'E^ A and B, rkni ath ' Koui.ouras 


The incised chalk-filled pattern of the cup (P'ig-. o.’). i), from the early 
stratum of the same House B, and that of the jul^' (Fig. 5.’>, 2 ) revive inter- 
esting questions as to the survival of Neolithic traditions in ornament. 

General Characteristics of the Pottery from the ‘ Kouloura ’ 
Houses and Parallel Deposits. 

Typical A good general idea of the contents of the newly discovered houses 

fronT^* may be gathered from the vessels illustrated here in Figs. .50, 51, and the 
M.M. I<r t,e]eclion driven in Fig. 5;*.. IManv kinds of cup forms occur, includino- 

Houses. » ^ ^ ^ 

small tumblers, some with expanding sides, egg-cup shaped types with flat 
stands, and others, of which the specimens found here Avere fragmentary, 
of a ‘ wine-glass ' type, with more funnel-shaped receptacles rising from 
a similar base.' To this must be adiled. moreover, the handled class of 
more or less hemispherical form with a plain clay surface. With these were 
clay trays with raised rims, pipkins,- saucers and platters, and, in addition to 
the larger pitlioi o\' store jugs,' a great variety of smaller iugs, often spouted, 
including the remarkable example Fig. 45. 

' Compare poKdiionie eup from the ‘ Vat- Room Deposit’, P. of M., i, p. 169, Fig. 120 . 

' .See above, p. 73. ^ p,. 
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The earlier Minoaii, and still 
more remote connexions of the 
somewhat long-spouted type ofjug, 
Fig'. 5U, 16 , have been already re- 
ferred to. The form illustrated in 
Fig. 51, 1 8 and Fig. 58, 7 , which 
approaches the proportions of the 
normal “ hole - spouted ’ Middle 
Minoan class is interesting, like the 
cup. Fig. 5:5, 6 , as it preserves the 
E. M. Ill tradition of white orna- 
ments on a black ground. 

A characteristic type of two- 
handled jar (Fig. 52)' lives on 
in an elongated and attenuated 
form to the last Middle Minoan 
Period ; a specimen from the 
earlier phase of which — M. M. 

' This jar is 55 cm. high. 
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III from abasement of the S.W. Palace region bore a graffito inscription 
of the Linear Class A. But the most recurrent of all the domestic vessels 
here seen is the pitcher with comparatively broad neck and raised beak 





Fic. .jo. Selkction ok M. M. I i? Pottkrv kkiut Hou-iEo A .\xii K, kexi- \th • Koui.ouRAt;.’ 

cut short above.^ It represents a traditional form, going back to the verv 
beginning of the Early Minoan Age,- and associated in the case of Fig. 50 , 19, 
with the ‘ butterfly ' decoration of equal antiquity. The most remarkable 
example from the present deposit was the jug in the earliest polychrome 
technique"' showing a cruciform pattern within a disk ■* (Fig. b:!, 9). 

’ See Fig. ,j(i, 10, 15 : Fig. .jl, 13, 14, 2 r, is already of the hatched ‘ butterfly class ’. 

27 ; 1 -ig. .j;t, 2, 9. = A coloured reproduction of this is given 

- E. g., lb., i, p. 62, 1 - ig. 26 (E. M. I painted b\ 1 ‘endlebury, B. S. A. \\\, PI. XIIL 
jug from rock. shelter, Gournia). Its decoration ^ See below, p. 94, Fig. 61 . 
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The whole facies of the domestic pottery found in these newly 
discovered houses, with its prevailing- sepia on butt decoration, recalls that 
of a series of considerable deposits of contemporary date found in or near 
the Palace site. Amongst these one of the most prolific sources had been 
the early Well near the ‘Court ot the Stone Spout’. An identical phase 
also occurred beneath the floors of the First and Third West iMagazines ^ 
and in the ‘Vat Room Deposit though the latter contained ingredients of 
a choicer kind® and was rich in ceramic remains answering to the lower 
stratum of House B. It is also to be noted that the fine egg-shell ware of 
this epoch was not found in the two houses. Its best chance of survival 
seems to have been when placed in a special receptacle, like the small 
' tumblers’ (see Fig. 6:i) of Magazine I, which were found inside a jar. 

A phase parallel to the above was also represented by the earlier 
stratum brought to li.ght in the ‘ Basement of the Monolithic Pillars' where 
an incipient naturalistic tendency of the sepia on buff decoration was for 
the first time revealed by the fragments above referred to depicting a heron, 
parts of wild goats, and a water-beetle.'* 

But perhaps the closest resemblance to the M. M. I u pottery of Houses 
A and B was presented by that found on the floor of a contemporary building 
about nine metres North of the first di.scovered ‘Kouloura’, which must 
certainly be regarded as haviirg formed part of the same group of houses. ° 
In this was found the remarkable early polychrome ewer Avith the double 
axe-like patterns.** The M. M. I a structure to which this floor deposit 
belonged may here be con\'enIently referred to as ‘ House C 

In one interesting category, indeed, the floors of Houses A and B 
aftorded a better accumulation of evidence than the other parallel deposits. 
This was OAving to the comparative frequency of sherds from the upper 


* F. of J/., i, p. 17’. For the depo>it 
beneath the First Mag.rzine, see, too, Knossos. 
Rtf art, T901 ( B. .S’. .-F. vii'). p. 4S : for that under 
Magazine II, see Ibid., 1900 (/f. .S' vi),p. 21. 

■ Ib., p. 165, seqq. 

* The good, though simple, i)ol\'chromy 
visible on the - wine-glass’ cups found theie 
seems to show that the ‘ \'at Room Deposit' 
contained some elements belonging to the 
closing phase of M. M. la as well as its earlier 
contents. 

* See above, p. 74, Fig. Iti bis. a, and 
P.(\f M, i, pp. 182. 183, and Fig. 13 ‘ 2 . and cf. 


1 ). Mackenzie, The Middle Minoan Pottery of 
Knossos, J. II. S.. .\xvi (1905), ri IX, and cf. 
pp. 246, 247. 

of M , i, pp 172-5, and Fig. 123 , a. 
There were numerous clay ' sheep-bells ’ like 
Fig. ot). 17 in this deposit. Owing to the 
earlier surface (here F. M. Ill) having been 
higher than in the case of Houses A and B, 
the depth of the floor level beneath that of 
the West Court was little moie than a metre 
and a half. 

'■ A coloured reproduction of this is given in 
.\. F., Knossos Report, 1905, />’. .S'. . 1 ., xi, PI. I. 
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INCIPIENT ■ BARBOTINE’ WARE : M. M. I 


Dove 
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part of the de[)Osits exhibiting' polychrome designs of an early class, and 
of simple geometrical forms in orange, vermilion, and white on a red 
ground.’ In other respects the latest elements in this group ot deposits 



i d 
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illustrate the beginnings of p()l\chromy in varied aspects, and often with 
a black glaze ground.- Man\ examples of this occurred in the early 
stratum of the •Basement of the Monolithic Pillars’ and amongst them 
the ‘Dove XAse’.” 1 his vessel, with its orange, vermilion, and creamv 


’ See on this, Mr. and Mr-'. John Fendiehiiry, 
of', at., H.S.A. \x\. and the (.'oloured Plate 
.\I\' from drawings by Mrs. Pendlehiiry. 

' See e',iieciallv 1 ). Mackenzie, The Midd.'c 
ffinoa/i Piiltcrv of A~/io.i.io.{ (J.II.S., xwi, 
1906), pp. ^44 seqi} , and l^i. VII. and com- 
pare hi.s artii le on The Tottery if Knossos 
{ibid., x\ni. 1903. see p. 171 seqq., and 
PL VI, I, 2). 


” <’/ -lA. I, p. 140, I'ig. l()7j and cp. 

I). G. Hogarth and F. P. tVelch, 7 ’;vw///Vv 
Tainted Totteiy in Crete ( f.II. .S'., \\i, 1901, 
PP- 7 ^) 70- and Pig. i ). Thi.s. as Mackenzie 
points out I /. ri. .S'., xxvi, p. 2461, really came 
trom the M. .\I. Hr stratum of the ' Room of 
the Monolithic Pillars '. It has white and 
vermilion bands on a black glaze ground. 
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white stripes on the dark ground, is in some respects the successor of the 
grotesque )'Oung bird of the preceding Period. It is ‘ askoid ’ in type 
and has no obvious connexion with the stone bird vases that range Irom 
prehistoric P'gypt to Susa and Palestine.’ 

Among the latest M. M. I a elements there now also begin to appear 
examples of a new class of decoration in relief to which the name ‘ barbotine 
has been applied, and reganling the sources of which more will he said in 
the succeeding Section. Early specimens of this came to light in Houses 
A and B, including both the ‘barnacle work’ illustrated below,- and a flatter 
modification of it (Fig. 54, i). It is interesting to observe that the imme- 
diate outgrowth of this form of barbotine ornament appears on the fine 
example of a polychrome jug from a House floor South of the Palace '■ 
(Coloured PI. XXVHLc?). 

Several examples of a more delicate form of this technique consisting 
of fine ridges also occurred in this same M. M. 1 a association (Fig. 54, b, i/) 
as well as the class showing groups of small knobs or points. 

The combination of the ‘barbotine’ or ‘ prickle ware’ with pol\chromy 
is ver)- characteristic of the M. M. 1 b ceramic style, regarding which some 
new particulars are given in the succeeding Section. The concordant 
evidence of the deposits already referred to, however, and of some other 
similarly dated finds, shows that a considerable advance in polychrome 
design, often accompanied with barbotine technique, had been attained h}' 
the closing phase of M. M. I a convenienth delimited by the great architec- 
tural revolution marked by the building of the existing Palace. The 
earliest M. M. I ceramic class is exclusively associated with ‘proto-palatial’ 
structures. 


Neolithic Traditions in Early Polychrome Patterns. 

Among the polychrome sherds trom Km)ssos belonging to this M. M. I a 
st\ le a very primitive tradition in design is represented by Iragments pre- 
senting Vandyke and dotted patterns in orange-vermilion, and creamy 
white on a black glaze ground. Fig. 5.5 shows a white piattern of the kind 
on a madder and vermilion ground. 

’ See 11 . Frankfort, in Early rattyry J. //. .S'., xxi (in colours) ( igoi), PI. VI, a. 

in the Near East, i, pp. 73 and 74, and Cf. P. of i, pp. 179, iSo, and Fig. 128 . 

PL IX. ‘ See F. of M., i, p. 176, Fig, 125 . 5, 6, 7 

' See below, p. 102, Figs. tiZ, H8. (here reiiroduced in Fig. 50 ). 
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TRADITION OF NEOLITHIC INCISED WARE 


Survives 
on clay 
fyxidi's. 


The double-axe-Iike designs of the remarkable I’ug from House C are 
set in the same way with white dots, and this recurring form of decoration 
cannot but suggest the punctuated chalk-filled decoration of primitive 
technique, such as is seen in the com[)arative examples shown in Fig. 5 (i. 1-4. 



I'll., .j,'). 1 ‘aimlm M. M. I a Shi-.ki) i rom HuC'E. iikxi a'ih 

■ KOI LOUKA ‘ ( J). 

We see iiere motives the sources of which go back to a remote Neolithic 

Age. 

Of th e actual coexistence of vessels showing incised and punctuated 
decoration of the Neolithic class with chalk inlay, the remains of cvlindrical 
lidded clay boxes or pyxides found in the ‘Vat Room Deposit’ had 
already atforded some good examples. Three of these, including the lower 
part of the receptacle, a lid and half of another, are reproduced in Fio- .yj 
u, /;. c. In the lid (i) there are only traces of the original white ‘ chalk ’ inlavino- 
but this is clearly shown in the others, and all the i)atterns here represented 
the chevrons and cross-hatched vandyking. the rows and triangles of white 
dots can be paralleled by Middle Neolithic sherds. The cup ( Fig. 53 i) from 
the lower stratum of Hou.se B has now supplied another good example 
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showing a zigzagging pattern with similar white inlays and a dark burnished 
ground, suggesting the same Neolithic parallels. 



1-4. incised and punctuated ware 

WITH WHITE FILLING. 


5-S POlTChROME IMITa-T'CNS 
' M M I J 


Fic.. rui. M. M. I a PoiMHKoMi; Imii.vhon^ to or.anue-vkrmiliox, 
VEl LOW .VNI) WliriK Cn.MHAKlJ) Wllll E.XRI.V IxCI.-jLII AXU lLXLlL.\Th.n 
DeXOKAT lOX' WITH (.'hALK IXLAVb. 


Remains of clay pvxidcs like those found in the ‘ \’at Room Deposit ’ also 
occurred among the M. Y. I sherds of Houses A and B These incised 
clay boxes cannot be looked on as imports from the Cycladic side, though 
primitive pottery with graffito decoration was there much longer in general 
use. It is true that pyxides were also familiar to the Cycladic potters, 
but, when we come to compare the incised decoration visible on more or 
less contemporary specimens of the same torm ot clay box with these before 
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INCISI'l) CLAY BOXES [Pi'X/V/SS) 


Wliiit 
■ ind n il 
Neiiliiiiic 
I nl,i\ ~ 


US, a marked distinction is at once observable, 
pots, the pratTito df-coration — generally con- 
sisting of repeated chevrons — is too line to 
have been madi; use of for chalk inlaying.’ 

In Crete itself the cylindrical clay-box 
t\pe goes back to the beginning ol the 
Earl\' klinoan Age, as is shov n by an 
example from the ossuary ;it Patema near 
Palaikastro.- But in this case the decoration 
is ot the ordinal'}’ E. M. I kind, consisting t)t 
\ ertical bands ot 'herring-l)one’ pattern, hneh' 
incised and presenting no trace ot an}' kiiul 
ot inlay. 

\\’<t are contrnnted, theretore, b} the 
remarkable phenomenon that the M. M. 1 a 
/'VXii/is of the cki.ss shown in Eig. .'>7. with 
the white inlaying material in their incised 
lines and punctuations, rc[)resent an earlier 
tradition than similar clay receptacles dating 
from the first Earl}' Minoan phtise. P'or the 
fishion that th* }’ illustrate we have, indeetl, 
to go b.'ick to the Middiie Xeolithic strata, 

W ith regard to the colouring it must be 
further obseiwed th.tt the inku's of th<‘ Miikile 
Neolithic potter}’, to which o-terence has b( en 
made -speci.dK' remarkable on the primiti\'o 
‘ iilols ' inchKle<.l. though more rarel}', a 
bright forruginous red as well as the chalk\' 
white, .\lthougii, among the sparse rom.iins 
of tile M. M. I (7 /’m'/if'N preserved to us, onlv 
the w hite inla} s a[ipear. It seems probable tlnit 
on tliese as well as on their |)resumet] models on It 
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red colouring- matter may also have been in use. What is certain is that in the 
series of polychreime patterns that now appear on M. M. I a pottery both the 
vermilion and the white elements of these primitive motives were reproduced. 

How', then, account for such a revival alter so vast an interval ot time ^ 

It seems necessary to revert to a suggestion — already made when the 
evidence was less complete ’ — that the reap[iearance ot this primitive 
techniciue on M. i\I. 1 a pottery w.is due to its survi\ al on some class of 
objects in perlshalile materials ot which we hav(' no recortl. i\Ia\- there not 
have been a trailition ot lioxes of this iorm, either of wooil or ot parchment 
with a wooden frame-work, keeping alive this simple form of patterns and 
colour effect ? ^ 

It is possible, indeed, to Indicate another paralh-l source from which 
these quasi-Neolithic elements in colouring and design ma_\ have been taki-n 
over. It is clear that pyxides of steatite c.xisted such as are saiil to havi' 
been found in Western Crete, already illustrated,- in which incised linear 
decoration — in that case spiraliform — was enhanced by a white inlaying 
material. On a steatite libation vcs.sel from the little saccllnm of the 
Phaestos Palace the incised designs were set off by a red inlay.* 

Early Influence of Inlays. 

Nor was this coloured decoration ot steatite objects conhneel to the 
insertion of calcareous white or liright pero.vide mao-rials into the grooves 
and cavities. The s([uare-shaped lid of a steatite pyxi-< from Kumasa '- has 
a white marble-like plapue resembling a five-iJ<-talled llowcr set into it as its 
central ornament. 

As illustrating the influence ot intarsia work on the origin of early 
polychrome designs, the fragment partiail) completed in P ig, o!* has a s[)ecial 
interest. 

Its ‘rosette' jiattern consists of a circle containing four segments ot 
vciica fi^cis shape, a pattern that alreauly ap[)ears in white on dark on pottery 
of E. M. Ill date (see Fig. As a natural result of inlers'-cting 

circles the pattern Is itself one of a constantly recurring class, but the 

' /'. of .\f., i. p. 177. fl.i'ks ot’thi- .-'.ih.ir.'in liordrrs. 

■ parallel phennmenun iin cl-, tin lni- - /’. of M , i, ji. 113. I'U Sl.ir. Its t\pr. 
(j\er a larce N’orth Afin aii rcuion. 1 licfL-. Imwarscr, ii-i in-, t'l In Cm l.nli'- 
indeed, the eomnnin pottery o hlaek and ’ I. IViniir. J’afai.n ill /'hiiesloi, Mon 
iinadoineil. luit a \ei\ fine tradition ol poly- Ant.. \iv, [ip. 4.S0. 4S1. and 1 14. 87. 

I hiiuiic peometrii al do oration in another ’ Xanthudide'-, WiuJtJ ’I'lonhi ol \f> larli 
field IS k( pt alivi hv the < ainel's hladiler (nl. I'roop'. I’l. X.X.XI. No <185, and p. 45. 
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Sl'GMEXTAL ROSliTTIES IMITATED ERDM 1T.AOUES 
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Minoan associations in 
which it appears certainly 
point to its liavinti;' been 
taken over from circular 
plapues ior inlaying'. 
Well-known examples of 
these are to be louncl in 
faience roundels of native 
fabric, such as the one 
found in the ' Room of 
the Throne’ — derived 
perhaps from the sides of 
some small wooden chest -and in the ivory and 
crvstal ' medallions’ oi the Ro_\al Draught Hoard. ^ 
At hrst .sight it would seem a reasonable sup- 
position that these lattw inlaid designs were due 
to models supplied b)' X\ lllth Dynasty Egtpt, 
where such patterns were a constantly recurring- 
feature of ci.’iling designs. In faience roundels 
for inlaying we there see ‘ rosettes ’ with both 
four and three segments. 



Rut it must still be Tiorne in mind that this 
' rosette ’ pattern, consisting of a circle with three 
or four segments, has a much more ancient history 
in Crete than in Egy[)t, w here exam[>les of greater 
anti(pi:ty than the Xew Empire seem to be non- 
e.xistent.- 'The rosette on the M.hl. I ir polychrome 
shenl (i'ig. o!)) is, as we see, itself a derivative of 
E. M. Ill examples, painted white on a dark 
ground I Tig. oSb ' '1 hese earlier specimens, 
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moreover, show both the type here reproduced in Pig. 5S with four 
segments and another version with three. Faience inlays indeed, of which 
we have fragmentary evidence, already occur in PA M. II, and the possi- 
bility always remains that the early ‘segmental rosette 
patterns on Minoan pottery go back to roundels for inlaying 
of the same segmental class and of indigenous fabric. 

In the ‘ \bit Roonr ’ Deposit belonging to the same 
epoch — 1\I, iM. I a — as that with which we are now dealing, 
there occurred remains of faience inlays of very hue texture 
together with well-preserved placiues that seem to hav'e 
been formed of some white shell ' probably the imported 
Tridachna. Some of these when placed together form the 
outer circle of a ‘roundel’ leaving a (piatrefoil inner space, 
clearK' intended to receive some other inlaying material. 

P'orthe execution of such patterns some kind of com- 
pass w'as necessary. On the other hand, parallel .schemes 
were executed on seal-stones by means of tubular drills. 
A good example of such a design, executed by means of 
a drill 6 millimetres in diameter on a crystal bead-seal, is 
.shown in P ig. (io, b. probably belonging to the early part of M. M. 1 1.- 

W hen it is recalled that evidence is forthcoming of tlie existence of 
Uhaldaean inlays of trefoil form. At becomes probable than in this as in 
other parallel cases we must look for a much more distant source in the 
Euphrates \’alley. The region where bitumen was so freely used — affording 
such an easy medium for decorative incrustations was in fact the natural 
home of the inlayer’s .Art. 

Decorative Plant Forms in the Earliest Polychrome Style. 

.Amongst the earliest sj)ecimens of decorative plant forms in the poly- 
ch rome style the Cup (Pig. r>b>. ;) also from Douse B, with its triple spray — 
retl with white central veins on a buff ground — leads up to the more com- 
j>lete design on a handled bowl (PI. XXX'Ill, < i 3 ) from the M. M. I 
deposit in the Early d own drain tn the North-W'est of the site.' here first 
rejiroduced in colours. The fuller develojiment of the motive gi\en in the 

' J\ of M 170 and ep. p. idc), 1 12ii. i llritofi Si tioof of ,\ri-fiae( ilngv in ffgvpt, 11,70), 

• S.u'd to havi- Ijerii found at .Xrkiuino. f'l. tf. .\, r (ref ru d to ,0 ' I!al)_\ Ionic 

" f'f. /t c/.l/., ii, f’t. I. ]i. r, 1 Ig. 1 .Vwrand I f. I.C.ff. l.lll'f. 

Diojrativc rattcnis of tlu Anoioit ll or.'if ■* /'. r>/ .1/., li. ft. I, p. gig, and Fiu. 2o.'). 
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CRUCIFORM PATTERN ON JUG 
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Coloured Plate — which belongs, however, to M. IM. I b- —clearly shows that 
it was intended to represent a crocus. The floral designs on this bowl — white, 
red, and orange on the dark background — are of exceptional decorative merit. 


Painted Jug with Cross or Wheel-pattern and Circle. 

Among the early polychrome ve.ssels from House B the most striking 
was the jug (Fig. 53, 9 ), presenting on 
its ruddy brown ground a broad circle 
in Indian red with white dotted 
borders inside and out, and within it 
a cruciform design in the same creamy 
white (Fig. (51). 

It is not fancitui to suppose that 
the cross here seen within the dotted 
circle may have a symbolic and re- 
liofious significance. Uf the cross itself 
as a widely diffused astral sign among 
primitive peoples — which at times be- 
comes a general symbol of divinity — 
something has already been said in 
connexion with the marble cross inla\- 
from the Temple Repository and the 
cruciform signs on seal-impressions there found. ^ Within a dotted circle, in 
that case surrounded by rays (Fig. <iJ), it is seen on the Siteia mould," 
accompanied by sacral horns and double axes, in one case in the hands of 
the Minoan Goddes.s. The rayed circumference of the disk on the mould 
here clearly indicates a solar emblem. 

The Indian red colouring with a milky white border here seen corre- 
sponds with the technique of the earliest known example of Minoan 
ceramic polychromy, namely a bowl-like jug, with spout and handle, obtained 
by me, before the days of the Excavation, from the South-West of what 
afterwards proved to be the Palace site.- Its ' tea-pot’ shape exactly corre- 



l-'in, ni. 


Cross and CiRcri-; ox M. M. \a 
luo : Hoi'se ]). 


’ r. i, ji. qi3 Ilw form already oci’ur- in K. iNt. II (Xanthu- 

■ 'E4>. 'Ap\.. 1900, Plates i and 2 . dide-,, I au//e:/ Viiw/'s /// J/cfaru [trims. Droop), 

I'. <>t M., i, p. no, Iip. 7 S : the pattern PI. X.W'I, 4107: Koumasa). For early 
appears on a blackish ground with sipns of M. -M. I a e\aniples see <•// (Porfi), Pi. XLI, 
glaze. A similar vessel from the Kaniare.s Xos. 496^, 4964. The ju;^ is in the Ash- 
Ca\e with a typical K. M. Ill pattern, white molean .Mineum. 
on adark ground, is illustrated /ot. cii.. Fig. 77 . 
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spends with both E. M. Ill and E.M. II, examples, but the dark ground 
seems better to range with the last Early IMinoan phase, though the form 
itself, with a buff ground, survives into early M. M. I a. 

As bearing on the chronology of the successive phases of ceramic poly- 
chromy, it is interesting to note that the reaction of variegated stone-work 
does not seem to be perceptible on an\' ot the specimens irom the newly- 
discovered Houses A and B. where the M. M. I a st\le is so clearly delimited. 
The white dots that appear on these on the darker ground are arranged in 
rows or in geometrical groups, and had no relation to the speckled liparite 
vases later imitated. Nor have the ‘birds' nest’ bowls (themselves of 
Egvptian derivation), now coming into vogue at Knossos ' — there of local 
breccia derived from quarries in the neighbouring Kakon Oros with its 
black nucleus irregularlv shot with white-bordered vermilion veins — as vet 
supplied the model ior a class of polychrome vessels in which both the 
bizarre designs and the contrasted colours are reproduced." 

Thi.s absence of stone-grain patterns is itself a remarkable character- 
istic of the kl. M. I a ceramic phase. 

’ For examples see /’. t'f i, p. 177 . in Ejrypt fiom the Fourth Dynasty onwards. 
Fig, 12(), and p. 17 S, Fig. 127. a (lid). For - Similar breccia occurs in other Cretan 
coloured illustration cf. Seager, .\fihiiliis, I’l. districts. 

IX (in, a). The^e INI. M. I ‘ birds' nest ' bowls P. i, p. 17 S. Fig. 127, c. In 

(originally provided with lids) were them- other cases the bizane painted decoration is on 
selves copies of a class of stone vessels common a buff ground. 
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()9v Fr1>I! LkWITS on PoLVrilKOMK PoTTERV OF THE GrEAT AgE : 

‘Barhotim.’ Ware and the lNFELENrE<^ of Sea-shei.ls. 

Break in stratification at end of Jd. M. / a,- Series of later deposits 
represe>itino J/. J/. /b ,• Bresk eridence froni ' West Polychrome Deposit' : 
Fabric of finest ' eyy-shcll ’ zoare perfectid by Jl. J/. /a; Metal piototypes of 
'tumblers' ; Jd.Jf./h Polychrome example : Later evolution of 'tumbler' 
type ; Colour changes in J/. M. / I> ,• I extile charactei' of plant decoration : 
Rise of ' Barbotine' techni.jue ; M.M. /a examples of 'Barnacle zvork' ; 
I llustrated by natn ralistic evamples of JL JL Ilf : }finoaiL fondness for 
y^rotesque natural designs; Seeondaj'y 'Barbotine' phase characteristic of 
M.M. /b; Its marine sources — the ' I'horny Oyster' and 'Thorn-back 
Crab' ; 7 his ' Prickle zvork' uxd in desiyn< of shells ; Fine combination of 
'Barbotine' teehniiue ivith early Polyihromy on M. J/. /b Jujy^ ; Exquisite 
development of' I'rickle zvork ' on M. JL II a bozvis : Lozver date of ' Barbotine' 
d. coration —absent at Kahun : Late c.vample at Ilarayeh c. iguo b.c. 
Sporadic surzivals: M.M. I a Cockle-shell relief and later parallels: 

' KatiD'e-mouldiny’ as zvell as ' .\ at u re-p> inii ny' : Injlumcc of Sea-shells 
on evolution of ornanunt : J! horlshel/s in relation to spiraliform motives : 
Dolium or 'Tun-shell' in Minoan .hi: Conch-shell or Triton: Parallel 
d.eorativc evolution of zvhorl-shells in SeZe' JLxico : Curious compound shell- 
type -perhaps da ived f/om ' Tun-shell' : Development of 'Marine style' 
beyins in Jf.M. I x -- -Cockle-shell reliefs: Later example on metal vase. 
Repousse reliefs of compound bivalves on polyehi ome vessels: Specimens 
identical zvith Knossian from Phaestos and Palaikastro : Distributed from 
Royal Knossian fac:ory : .Similar reliefs cn 'Cieamy border' zvarc from 
Knossos : This class first distinguished hei e : ' Lruit-stana' type : ' Tortoise- 
shell ripple ' motive imitated from jlutinys of metal-zvork : Cups zvith this motive 
copied fre’Ui gold goblets hke those of Jfyeenae : Petahed vase and flozver — 
floral attachment imitated f rom jezve.lc ry : I'araHet 'floze'cr Ci’ues' fi'om early 
Chaldaean sites : Beaked ezver in ' Creamy-boi dcred' Style : Polychrome vases 
zvith similar neJe-riny : Metal-z^ork origin of this e la sz of ezver ; 'Creann- 
boi'ciered ciass ba^ed on si.z'e r z^ oi k : . I rgonaiit rcii fs fi om ' Rouloii ra ' 2 
earliest examples of a persistent Minoan type : .11. JL 1 1 ye. polychrome vases 
' f'lickle zvork' imitated in profile: I l:orn-^h>ssid beavts and ' Baibotine' 
prototype: Jf. .11. 1 1 h polye hromy — f'almette dteoi ation and vessel parallel 
to the ' A by dos' pvt. 



BREAK IN STRATIFICATION AT IvND OF MAI. u; 


Ceramic Break at Close of M. M. I «. — New Material for M. M. I b Phase, 
representing Earliest Epoch of Existing Palace ; its Marine Models. 

Till', consistent mass of ceramic remains from the houses nmler the 
ne\\I\^ discovered ' Koulouras ’ is seen to end ahrujitlx with tlie mature 
phase ol M. M. I a. The same was found to be the case with tlie dcjiosits 
relating to the Palace as originally planned that came to light beneath the 
floors of the building as arranged in the more [icrmanent shape known to us. 

The pottery of the ‘ Koulouras ’. like that ol the Palace in this secondarv 
form, begins with M.M. 1 1 u. In bc^th cases, ilieretore, a lacuna exists, 
ceramically marked by the more advanced }>hase, />. of M. M. I — the veiw 
epoch, that is. to which the second planning of the great building it->elf 
must in all probability be referred. 

The n-ason ot this lacuna in the evidence is sufhcientl) explained by 
the general law alreadx olten relerred to by which pottery found on 
a floor — exce[)t in the case of abnormally large vessels such as the great 
store jars or ////tut — belongs to the latest epoch of its use. 

'Pile M. M. I 1) phase was in fact well illustrated by a series of deposits 
on the Palace borders, including that derived from a newly excavated 
walled space near the ' North-West Preasury Mouse '. Examples derived 
from the penultimate stratum of the sanctuary of the Monolithic Pillars and 
the ‘ Kamarc's pit’, as it was then called, on the Eastern Slope, have been 
illustrated in the hrst Volume of this work.* It was pc.issible thus, in the 
•Section referred to, to distinguish in general terms an earlit r and later stage 
of M. M. I, but the point of departure at present secured by the cutting 
short of the M. ^I. I u house.s A and B. as well as the positive evidence 
acquired ot the immediately succeeding M. M. 1 b ceramic class from the rich 
deposit in the recently explored area North of the ’Koulouras' have now- 
supplied fuller data. 'I his deposit, which occurred in a basement space West 
of the area occupied by the North-West Treasur) Building, is of special im- 
portance in the pre.sent connexion. Notonlx' did its earliest elements include 
remains of the tr.uisitional M. M. I b phase, but it was found to be also finely 
repiu'sentative ot the succeeding M. M. 11 Period, |)resenting illustrations of 
the great .Xgc' of ceiMuiic polychromy. It practiraliv showi d no admix- 
ture from the proto-palatial M. M. lu stratum-^ on which it was liirci tlv 
superimi o>ed. .\t the same time, as .supj)lying continuitx with M.M. 1 h, it 

/'. !>' -I/.. 1. 1 I. I 71) .I'lci I ii’.olll I if Mil Ills Ol I uie if 111 ti,i- if. jio-it, COl .1- in t'cc 

''o-'' I p. liii I,, m im i , \\,i,- ,i Pu M.M. Hg 

< )nc o; two I iii\ inUuMic M. M. f ./ IM^- I., \I t. .imU.. \1 . 1 1 -li. 1 1 i-. 1 lul 1 1 il in.r.ci lai 
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M.M.la ‘EGG-SHELL’ TUMBLERS 
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may be conveniently called the ‘ West Polychrome Deposit’, it is at present 
possible to discriminate with much greater nicety between the two phases. 
Some supplementary data may therefore be given in 
this place, though, even as it is, the transition be- 
tween the two ceramic stayes is of so (gradual a 
nature that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast 
line. 

As regards fineness of texture it may be said at 
once that some ot the ves.sels iound under the First 
and Third Magazines, and in the ‘ Vat Room’ deposit, 
already attain the ‘ ne plus ultra ’of this technicpie. 

We see, indeed, in the little flat-bottomed ‘ tumblers ’ 
found in both these deposits (Fig. do) — and which 
still preserved the red and black ‘ mottled ’ decoration 
of E. M. I and II — a tenuity of fabric never quite 
equalled even b,v the finest •egg-shell’ cups of the . E(!msHK!'L 
Royal Potterv Stores, executed in the mature M. M. Wake. M. M. la (M..u;.v 
II « style. ' 

The extreme thinness of the walls of these little ' tumblers ' mierht 

o 

itself be taken to point to an origin in metal-w'ork. A straight-sided vessel 
of somewhat broader proportions and thicker walls was in fact found in an 
E. M. II tomb at Sphoungaras in Eastern Crete, in company with an ewer 
and a pedestailed cup clearly of metallic derivation.' That this E.IM. II 
clay cup itself reflects an early Egyptian copper form with somewhat more 
expanding sides'- is a fair conjecture when it is remembered that the 
long-spouted ewer type of the same material with which it is associated 
was undoubtedly reproduced with an added handle by the Early Minoan 
potter.' 

The ' tumbler' type with thin walls, though not quite of the same tenuous 
fabric, was taken over in the M. M. I b polychromy, and a good specimen is 
show n in Fig. (H a, b.^ The ornament here consists of black squares framed 
by narrow' bands of a pale ochreous colour, and presenting a conventional 
floral decoration consisting ot reddi.sks with crucitorm ‘ petals ’ of pale ochre: 



.lb ,1 whole w.ib vciy purely lepie^entative 
of M. M. I b and of the whole M. l\l. II. 

‘ Edith II. Il.tll (Mib. I>ohaii). EAcai'a- 
th')is in Eastern Cute . Spliouii;^aras, pp. 4S, 
4c), ami cf. P. of M.. 1. p. 71) ( Eig. I 7 i, and 
ibid.. 11, I’l. II, p. (>37 fl'ig- •‘ihh). 


h. g.. of df.. i. Fig, 18 b (p. So) 

See ibid., p. So, and compare Fig. lU 11 
(p. 77') and Fig. 18 ,? (p 80). 

Thi-, cup wab alieady illubtiated in 
colouib. J./f.S., xxiii (14031, PI. M, I for 
Dr. D. Macken/.ie'b paper on the Potterx of 
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another flower is painted on the base. Fig. (>4,^. In the succeeding Period 
the sides of this ‘ tumbler ’ type are slightly incurved, producing a more 



Fig. G 4 . a, ‘ I'u.Mr.i.KR ’ with Poi.ychromk 
Fi.ower, M. I b : [Ja>k ok Same. 



elegant outline, Fig. tin. while the whole vessel is often of higher build. A fine 
specimen of this, belonging to the acme of the M. M. 11 polychrome st)le, 
was found during the recent excavation of the walled space above referred 
to near the North-West Treasury Building, and is reproduced in the 
Coloured Plate XXX, a i, 2 . 

Among the points ot differentiation of vessels of the M. hi. I b class 
trom those of the M. M. I a phase may be noted the disappearance ot the 
madder-red, well represented in the earlier vessels,^ and the substitution 
for this of a powdery pigment of bright vermilion hue. Orange-yellow 
becomes more frequent, but inclines more and more towards a pure yellow. 
In the earlier stage of hi. hi. I, as we have seen, there appears a pure 
geometrical decimation inherited trom the preceding style, and often accom- 
panied by speckled white or red, a tradition derived through some other 


K)iossos. pp. 172, 177. It could not, how- 
ever, at that time he so exactlv < Lis'-ed. 

' Madder-led stupes hoiueied hy white 
ahead) a[)[)ear(in a 'pouled howl with a daik 


ground tound on the site of Knossos previous 
to the' excavations, and clearly lielonging to the 
F. M. Ill class \I\ of i. pp. I ro, i ii, and 
Fig. 78 ). 
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loo PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN TEXTILE STYLE 

medium from Neolithic times. But in the maturer stage of this ceramic 
style, polychrome motives suggested by'^ natural objects such as plants, 
flowers, and sea-shells come more to the fore, thoua-h these designs are 
themselves so stiff that they’ show more resemblance to textile patterns, to 
which in many" cases we may" surely" trace their origin. 

Plants and Flowers in Textile Style on ‘ Polychrome ’ Decoration, M. M. I b. 

Some specimens of M. M. I b sherds showing plants and flowers or 
fruit are given in Fig. 0(5 a~c, which may be regarded as supplementary to the 
illustrations given in Wilume I of this work.’ The textile character is very 
apparent in the development, here given (Fig. ()<), a), of the floral and 
foliate decoration of the pedestal of a fine fruit-stand found at Palaikastro.- 

Little fresh evidence was brought out by' the supplementary excava- 
tions regarding the influence of early" stoneware on ceramic decoration, such 
as the imitation of the native breccia, and the spots and dots of conglomerate 
and liparite, on the early polychrome ware.'' This, however, was also 
a fertile source. 

‘ Barnacle Work ’ of M. M. I o and its Naturalistic Illustration in 

M. M. III. 

A still more typical feature of the M. M. 1 b ceramic phase, as of the 
immediately succeeding stage of M. M. llu, is its constant recourse to 
a form of relieved decoration to which, in its better-known aspects, the 
name of ‘barbotine’ is generally ap[>lied. The course of discovery has 
confirmed the view previously" put forward in this work,'’ that fabrics of 
this class are due to the imitation of certain rough surfaces of marine objects. 

In IM. M. I a we already see this technique in an almost exaggerated 
shape in certain small vessels, notably cups, and fragments of other small 
vessels similarly decorated have been derived from more than one stratum 
of that date, and other examples occurred in the newlv discovered houses 
beneath the ‘Koulouras’. hluch of this was clearly taken from marine 
surfaces — often other shells covered with a barnacle growth — as will be seen 
trom the M. M. I a cup and fragment of a bowl given in Figs. (i7, <i8. 

This highly relieved form of ‘ barbotine ' decoration must at once 
be rccognizetl as closely related to certain naturalistic reliefs of marine 

' Seep. r.Sq, fig. 1 .'!,'?. • See especially on thi-;, /’. o/ J/., i, pp. 

■ P. M. DawkiiT;, /..vrar'x. af Pahiikastn/ i-- g. 
li {/■>’. S. A., ix). pp. 30.S. 309. fig. <S, and cf. * ( 'f. //"/./., i, pp. i.Si, iSa, Fig. 1211 ,?. 

,'/ J/,i. p. 1S4, Fig l.C;!, c. 
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‘BARNACLE WORK 
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creatures that characterize the advanced M. iNI. Ill stage. 1 hese are best 
represented by the reliefs on a remarkable clay basin that occurred in the 
hrst discovered ‘ Kouloura ’ (i), full-sized drawings of which are here re- 



Fn;. 67. F,\rt or .M. I a Bowl wn n I'lo. 08. M. M. I Cup with 

‘ B.tRN.VT.F. ^VoRK ' : HUFL (iROl'Nn WITH ‘ B.tRNACLE WoRK 

Runuv SiRE.xKs. (-f) 

produced for comparison (Fig. Ot), a-//).'^ The naturalistic barnacles above 
at once reveal the source of the liizarre reliefs of Figs. (>7, US. Besides the 
very realistic pecten shell Fig. (iO, /, which with its baked clay core mio-ht 
be taken for a geological .specimen, the little crabs cast after death, and 
the limpet beside one of these, Fig. 0!», <>', the principal source of this 
marine ornament as here seen, Fig. (!!>, a-c. is to be found in the barnacle 
growth on rocks, or on the hard shell of certain sea creatures. 

To the grotesquely mouldetl surfaces that already appear on M. M. I a 
pottery we may well apply the general name of ‘ barnacle work ’. That it 
should already have had such a vogue in Crete at a date so early as the close 
of the Third Millennium before our era is a singular evidence of the Minoan 
taste for bizarre natural torm.s — otherwi.se displayed at a slightlv later date 
by the reproduction of rocks and grottoes. Xo similar artistic vein is 
traceable either in Chaldaea or the Nile X'alley, and it was quite foreign to 
the early Greeks. We seem to be nearer to the fantasy of the Far East. 




and 1 -ig. .181). 


Set* /\ of i, pp 


0 



CLAY MOULDINGS OF MARINE FORMS 


lO • 


Secondary ‘ Barbotine ’ Phase characteristic of M. M. I b. 


What maybe called the secondaryphaseot this ‘barbotine work', in which 

the raised ornaments take their place as an integral part of colour schemes, ‘ Barbo- 
tine ’ 



I'll',, til). ('l.W MorLIlINl,^ .\ND C-t-'l" or M.VRINF. ('RF.MUKt^ ox M.M. Ill B.\^IX. 


belongs In its chiet manifestations to the succeedino- cenimic style, 1\I. M. I phase 
^ ^ ' charic 

at present under discussion, though its beginnings may be already traced terisUc'of 
before the close of M. M. I a. It is still well represented in M. M. II a. and M-M.l/e 
indeed, forms a feature in some ot the most artistic [troductions of the acme 
ot Middk; INIinoan Ceramic Art. 



104 ‘BARBOTINE’ nilTATION OF PRICKLY SHELLS 


In this secondary stage the elements of relief show a mt)re ordered 
arrangement, and its ridges often act as frames to bands of coloured 



Fii;. 70 ‘Thorns OvMi- k ,SV'cA\-/9)Xis 

C.U.DLRUI’CS. 


Tig. 71. ‘Thmun-ralk' Ck\I!. 



patterns. Their bizarre contours disappear, giving place to distinct thorny 
protuberances, or to mere prickles and warts. 

. But the marine origin of the excrescences now in vo'’ue is none tlie 

marine 

sources-- less apparent. 1 here can be little doubt tliat some were supplied b\’ sea- 
‘ thorny’ shells. One likely species at least — the Spondylus yacdivopn^ — belonging- 
oyster. to the family popularly- known as ‘thorny oysters'- was of frequent recur- 
rence in the excay’ations at Knossos.’ A series of specimens yvere in fact 
found, some of them in a very complete state, among the M. M. II-IH 
refuse of the neyvly discoy^eretl ‘ Koulouras The. appearance of thorn- 
hke protuberances on this large shell, arranged in royvs and on rid<'es 
may be gathered from h'ig. 70 reproducing a modern specimen yvithout 
hoyvever its beautitul rosy lilac colouring. .Shells of this kiutl yvere 
actually found in a M. 1\I. II medium in ‘ Kouloura ’ 2, the prickles of yyhich 


Specinit.'ns rKo urcuncd with the other 
'sheH'ii tound in the ‘d'etiiple Re]iO''itorie's 


und uhi.-h ^cem to hiuc .-.eiwd .v, a kind of 
pavciiiL-m decoration loi the Central Shrine. 
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have been a good deal broken, but which on the other hand show a rough 
patch on the crown where barnacles (now broken off) had attached them- 
selves. The frequent occurrence here and 
elsewhere of this species among the refuse heaps 
of Knossos shows that the ‘ thorny o\ster’ was 
a favourite article of food. 

Similar suggestions are also supplied by the Thorn- 
‘ thorn-back ’ crab common on the neighbour- 
ing Aegean shore, a modern carapace of which 
is given in big. 71.' The back of this is 
covered with warts like a toad, and shows 
thorny e.xcrescences round the margin. Spine- 
less sea-urchins would have afforded another 
convenient model, as well as the prIckK ridges 
of the abundant pecten-shells. Such ridges are 
sometimes arranged herring-bone fashion as on 
the beaked spout. Fig. 72. On the pedestal, 

Fig. 7 .”), b the)' serve as the stalks of leaves. 

That this ■ barbotine ’ technicjne was due to , 

In,. ,2. StRRATi.D Br..\K or actual imitation of the prickly or corrugated technique 

surface of certain familiar marine objects is 
borne out by the fact that it was actually applied by the Minoan potters designs, 
to individual designs of such. A clear instance is supplied, in the curiously 
composite representation of a .shell type given below on a M. M. I b 
polychrome vessel from the Kamares Cave, where the corrugations of the 
whorls are indicated by means of rows of small prickly lumps attached to 
the surface (see Fig. SO, 

The ‘barbotine’ technique, thus evolved, was now combined bv the I'ine 
TV T TV T T 7 -1 -n- ” • combina- 

M. al. v b ])otters with the brilliant polychromy that had grown up pai'i tion of 

passi: with it. Fragmentary examples of this are given in Fig 73, a-it 

Of all practically complete ve.ssels in this combined style, the palm must e.n-ly 

still be given to the beak-spouted jug found with parts of the pedestals of chlomy 

two of the polychrome ‘ fruit-stands ’ so characteristic of this epoch — of which '(') 

a coloured reproduction is given on PI. NXVHI,<?. It will be seen that the 

beak shows a serrated edge like Fig. 72. On the centre of the side of 

' This specimen, as is often the case, has picted is St. (’,eorge and the llragon. 

Been used to contain in its interior a small ’ 1 ’. 114 below. The appearance of the 

tkon or religious [iicture of the kind that prickles in relief is shown on the niaigin 

pilgrims purchase. The .subject here de- of the draw ing. 
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this vessel,^ beneath the handle, is a broad vertical band coloured with 
a creamy wash, and showing a typical network of ridges and miniature peaks 
which is really the ‘barnacle work’ of M.M. I a in a subduedform. With slightly 
more relief, we see the same mode reflected in the fragment, Fig. 73, c.- 

Two other examples are placed in PI. XXVIII beside this remarkable 
vessel to illustrate the brilliant colour effect of this barbotine style of INI. M. I b. 
One [b) is the upper part of tiie as/cos, big. 73, (/, and r a cup with a highly 
decorative crocus design, developed in d — found in the early town drain." 

Fine Evolution of ‘Prickle’ Work on M. M. II « Bowls. 

In some cases, as already noted, the small prominences are of a prickly 
kind, and the upper part ot the form in Fig. 73, d* and PI. XXVIII, b 
shows thorn-like projections. These thorn-like excrescences themselves find 
their most exquisite form and application in the beautiful bowl belonging to 
the polychrome fabric of the succeeding 1\I. M. II u phase (see below, p. 135 , 
Fig. lOu). The points here, though somewhat less acuminated, suggest both 
in their form and their rose madder hue the thorns ot a wild rose.'' In this 
case, too, the smaller prickles round the edge of the angular circumference 
and --corresponding with them -inside the bowl, attest the survival of the 
IM. M. lb ‘ barbotine’ tradition. 


Lower Date of ‘ Barbotine ’ Decoration : Sporadic Survivals. 

As to the lower date to which this form of decoration survived, some 
evidence both positive and negative is supplied by the Middle Minoan 
polychrome sherds found in Egyptian deposits of Twelfth Dynasty date. 
The negative evidence of c(nirse is not conclusive ; but at Kahun,'' where 


' 'this jug w.is found in a narrow passage- 
way between two houses immediately S.W. 
of the Palace. It is illustrated in coloiiib in 
/.//..S'., .\.\i, I’l. t’l (Hogarth and tVelch, 
Frimitivc Painted Pottery in Cicte, p. 70). 
Cf., too, /’. of J/., i, p. 179, tig. 12s. 'I'he 
forepart of the spout is restored. 

- Part of a cylindrical base : black glare 
With small projections, recalling miniatuie 
barnacles, or linqiets, soine in gioups ot lour 
coated with a creamy white engobe. InterraK 
of 7 'e<ieii /’i.n'K bha[ie, orange reil bordeied by 
madder. Tliis and other fiagments shown in 
t ig. 7 '.) are .iniong saiiiph s from pits to the 
S.ti. of the Palace, allowed me bv the (fretan 


Administration in the early da\s of the excava- 
tion and now in the .\shinolean Museum. 

See /’. of M; ii. Pi. I, p. ,769. and fig. 2 i).A 
Atiansitionalpiece, there attributed to M.M. 1 a. 

‘ Pale blown ground with creamy spots 
and vermilion stripes. 

’ Refiroduced in colours, Knossos, Report. 
1902 {!!. .S'. K), PI. II, 2. 

^ Petiie, liio/itui. Kaintn. and tinrolo p. 9, 
and PI. I : /. // .S'. \i ( 1890), j). 27O, and 
I’l XIV, and cf. J. L. Myres, Proe. Soc Ant.. 
XV, T.'t.j;, p, 356. and /’. of M., i, p. 266. The 
sherds h.ue been now fully descri'-jed by Mr. 
].. j. tursdske i />'..]/. Cat., f'rehiitorie .leyan 
J’oltuy. pj). and figs. T13, 114, 115). 




'.%[ OK ]>ART OK L. M. I * ^.SA’uS N.K. OK I’ALACK; CUP WITH 

CROCUS FI.OWI'RS, KARi.Y TOWN ORAIN N.W. OF PALACl'.. (Scak- <r. 3) 
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the period covered extends beyond the reign of Senusert II, no sherd was 
found exhibiting the ‘ barbotine ' technique, neither is there anv trace of it 
on the polychrome vase from Abydos 
ot M. M. 1 1 fabric and probably 
dating from the time of Amenemhat, 

1849-1801 II. On the other hand, 
amongst the fragments from Harageh- 
more closely dated to Senusert lEs 
time is one, here reproduced in Fig. 

■74, which represents a mature stage 
of the ‘ barbotine ’ decoration show- 
ing two rows of small knobs linked In' 
elongated S-shaped Iiands, white on 
the black glaze ground. To the same 
series belonged the interesting .sherd depicting the 
' tennis bat and ball ’ pattern of the same class as the 
pottery of egg-shell fabric l;elonging to the fully 
developed M. M. II a st}le. 

It is to the epoch marked by the llarageh 
deposit, or round about 1900 1:. c., that we mav 
bring down the end of the use of the barbotine 
decoration as a continuous ceramic feature. That it 
survived later, indeed, in occasional use, is shown 
b\- a ' peg-top ’ ' rhyton ’ from Zakro of M. M. Ill 
fabric, = the bizarre, roughened surface of which 
recalls the ‘ barnacle ’ work of M. M. I a ctips. But 
this and a more or less contemporary class of knobbed culinaiq- vessels 
may best be regarded as sporadic offshoots. 



L'k;. 7 .‘). Mouidki) 
CovKLF I , Hoc.-il' ]!: 
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Influence of Sea-shells on Ceramic Design. 

An interesting s[)ecimen found among the ceramic relics of the newlv 
excavated M. IM. I a I louse B makes it now possible to trace back to the 
date to which it belongs, a direct process of repnalucing marine objects 


' I’.ot M.. I. pp. IPtOf, and 

Suppl. I’l. 1\'. F<ir th(. contents of the d'l mil) 
SOI- Prof, J. (larstanp, minis nf 

Arc/uuiilii^] , iSlc.. ii)i,v ]>• 107 ‘■e(|i|. 

■ R. lami lhai h, Haray^t/i (I'oitish .S' Z-cc/ 
<[! ArJiacol'\^y ui 'ruentuth S'ear. 

I(|2 5). St e espoi ial!\ p. i r, and rf. /’. ,y J/., 


n. I’t. I, pp. art- rg, and h ig. ]]!», with 
.Siipph Xotf, p. aa.S, 

J'. ot M . n, Pt. I, pp. aag, jj ;. ] jp. I2i), 
rr. R. .M. 1 law kins, /.//. .S. , win (igo3'l, 
p. a-,g, 1' Ip. 37. 1 lie hlack p!a/e of this 

Vc^'cl indica'es Us enilv tradition. 
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our knowlcdize of which had been hitherto confined to remains of the latest 

O 

Middle Minoan phase. This was a cockle-shell, evidently belonging to some 
clay vessel, that had been formed from an actual mould of the shell itself, 
though, as will be seen from Fig. 75 , the impression — seemingly taken 
from a sjjecimen with both valves connected— was not very successful. 
This recalls the pectens, limpets, and whorl-shells, and even a little dead 
crab reproduced above in Fig. (ifi, h, and which were moulded in relief by 
a similar process — forming part, it would appear, of the border of some 
flat-bottomed basin — tound in the first discovered ‘Kouloura’.^ Such 
reliefs it will be remembered attain a very brilliant development in the 
faience argonauts and cockles adorned with their natural colouring con- 
tained in the' Temple Repositories though probably the moulds for these 
• — like those of the flying fishes and surrounding rock-work — were wholly 
artificial. 

It thus appears that from the very beginning of the Middle Mino.in 
Age the development of ceramic Art in the ‘marine stGe ’ was facilitated 
by a system of 'Nature moulding’ in the same way as at a .slightly later 
date — M. M. II a — we have seen the same style in wall-painting promoted 
by a process of ‘ Nature-printing’ by means of small sponges dipped in 
paint.” This method of rapid reproduction was also applied to the exterior 
of vases.'* 

The important part that sea-shells played in the evolution of Minoan 
ornament can surprise no one who realizes how largel}' they have been 
turned to decorative use, not only by modern savages, but bv primitive 
European Man from Palaeolithic times onwards. Already in the .Xeolithic 
Age, indeed, there was a regular trade route by which such brilliant exotic 
species as the ' Mother of pearl ’ shell and the gaily variegated ' Xlitre- 
shells ’ reached the Xlediterranean coasts irom the Red Sea and Indian 
thcean.' In Crete the huge Tridacna — of which the Red Sea is the 
nearest habitat — was early u^ed as a material for carvings. Men of the 
Danube \Alley, not content with importing Mediterranean forms,'' ransacked 
a geological stratum for large cowries to serve for their personal adornment.' 
In Crete ilselt the marine .'^ide of the principal divinity seems to have given 


' ll'id.. i. pp. 522, 523, and Fiy. 381 . Tht 
appearance nf -.oine ot the-ic o’niect-. wa-, theie 
compared with .■jhelh and lo-sil crustace.i 
troni the ( 'oraline ('rag- 

' llnd , i, pp. :;20-2 2. and t ig. 37 !). 

' iii, pp 303, 3(14, Fig. 338 . 331 ). 


' Ibid., and cf. vol. i, p. 244, Fig. ISl/c 
('t. ibid., i, p. 55, and note^ 4 and 5. 

'■ See Crordon Childe, The Danube in 
I'n'histtirw passim. 

’’ I’ersonal cdiiimuniration I'rnni I’lolessor 
M. M. V.isnch. 
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ARTISTIC INFLUENCE OF SEA-SHELLS 


Whorl- 
shells 
in rela- 
tion to 
spirali- 
form 
motives, 
l.')olium 
or ■ Tun- 
shell ’ in 
Minoan 
Art. 


a Special impulse to the use of shells in connexion with her sanctuaries. 
The Pect 2 inculiis shells — one of them flattened below — found at Phaestos ^ 
associated with a clay female idol of the squatting Neolithic type and 
small clay cups of offering, find their analogy at a much later date in the 
varied assortment of natural sea-shells, streaked and banded with brilliant 

artificial tints, that came to light with the 
faience figures of the Snake Goddess 
and her votaries in the ‘ Temple Re- 
positories ’ at Knossos,- and which there 
— as elsewhere waterworn pebbles and 
sherds — seem to have been strewn on 
the floor of her shrine. It is perhaps 
a suggestive fact that a female Idol from 
Central Crete of a sub-Neolithic or 
Earh’ IMinoan class should have been 
carved out of Tridacna shell.'' 

The influence of shell motives on 
Minoan decorative .Art has harcllv received sufficient recognition. It is in 
fact omnipresent, though often inextricably interwoven with spiraliform 
patterns of old Aegean inheritance. It is a moot point whether the simple 
coils that appear among decorative elements before the close of the Early 
IMmoan Age may not have been simply due to the suggestion supplied by 
one or other of the common uhorl-.shells.^ 

Amongst these, the capacious Doliuni or ’ Tun-shell seems spcciallv 
to have impressed the Cretan artists. The greatest tour de force of a 
Minoan lapidar}' was in fact the carving out of a block of liparite - the 
volcanic glass obtained from the Aeolian Islands --of an almost exact copy 
of the higher spired variety of the shell *' known as Poliuri fierdix. 

Both this variety and Doliiim c^alea (Fig. 7t!) — ‘ the helmet Tun-shell 
—occur In the refuse pits of Knossos, and would seem to have formed 
a favourite article of food.' 1 he latter is distinguished by its more globular 


. fdl •!'/ J. .. ' , 



^ A. Mosso. M:iii. Ant., xix ( n;o8), p. 15 i 
-.ciiq, : P. ('t -V., i. p. ,57 and p. sk), 

- 0/ J/.. i, pp. 517-11), and tig'. -iTT, 

37,s. 

//•iJ.. [). 4S, ]'ig. i'!, 20 . and cf. ii. Part I, 
p. 4(1. It wa-, at fiibt btlicwd to he ol 
alabaster as there desrnbeil. 'I'lie idol is in 
ni\ own p<),ssl■^si^)n. 

‘ 'J’he ’tendiir motive illnstrateel in P- of 


J/., ii, Pt. I, p. rp6, l ie 10,7, nia\ itself, in 
jiart at le.ist, have been due to this whorl- 
.sheil suggestion. 

I he name ol Ti/nna has been recently 
applied to this genus in place of Jtuliuin. 

" .'^ee /’. oj J/., ii. Pt. n. Suppl. PI XX.XI/e 
Doiiiim gar o? also occuried in the 'd'eni- 
ple Repositories' ^ present the 

coininoiiei \,niit\ on the neighbourme < oast. 



WHORL-SHELL MOTIVES 


1 1 1 


form and the short coil at top, and it seems probable, as suggested below, 
that this species played a part in the evolution of a highly conventionalized 
shell-type that had a vogue in M. hi. I b. 

Of other shells that, owing to their size or associations, seem to have 
early left their influence on Minoan ceramic Art, the ’Conch-shell’ or 
Triton derived a special religious value from its use by votaries to summon 
the divinity,^ and models of this .shell in painted clay were for the same 
reason included among the fittings of the’ Miniature Shrine’ of M. M. H 
date brought to light in the Loom- Weight Area at Knossos.- The shell 
itself also found a place in actual shrines both here and at Phaestos. Part 
of the spire of a full-sized Triton in painted clay, also of M. M. 1 1 fabric, 
with vhite bands on a black ground, was found on the East Slope at 
Knossos, and a fine reproduction in marble-like stone occurred among the 
sacred vessels of the ‘Treasury’ in the West Quarter.® As a signet-type 
it occurred in the ' Temple Repositories ’.■* The whorl-shelis so frequent in 

L, M. I b vases of the marine style have sometimes, owing to their elongated 
shape, been identified rather with Tritons than purple-shells, but the prickly 
prominences visible on these must be regarded as taken over from the 
MuriX.^ It is hardly necessary here to recall the persistent tradition 
of this compound ty[)e in the corkscrew coils on vases of the L. M. HI 
Period. 

The whorl-shell origin is already clearly recognizable in certain poly- 
chrome types — see Figs. 77, a and (^---belonging to the fully developed stage 

M. hi. lb, or the early part of M. M. llu. and in the section of a more 
advanced M. M. 11 a bowl (Fig. 77, H we see the spirals linked into a chain 
and the shell mouths turned in both directions. The motive itself when 
reduced to a geometrical outline, as on the hi. hi. 1 1 b bowl, I'ig. 77, r, is 
assimilated with uhat has been above referred to as the ’half ivy-leaf’ 
pattern in the hi. hi. HI version, Fig. 78. 


' F. nf Af., i. p. 222 , I'lpf. lt) 7 . 

' Ibid., i. p. 219, anti p. 222, Fig. 1 (> 8 . 

■' Ibid., ii. Ft. II, p. S23, lug. .'cut. 

■' Ibid., i, p. 696. Fig. .jlS// where the 
relative '-i/e of the two whorl-.-.hens it. shown 
by comparison with tiiat of the small olijects, 
apparently bivalve, beside them. 

’ .As I’rofessor Eosanquet ( /. II. .S’., wiv, 
p. 221) States: ‘ 'file artist seems to li.i\e 
combined the spiky surface of the one with 
the elongated proportions of the other.' 

Specinieiis of the [lurple shell or Murcx 


tnniLulus occur in the Minoan deposits at 
Knossus. On the Island of Kou|)honisi (the 
ancient I.euke) off the S.F. coast of Crete, 
and on other sites near I’alaikastro, Professor 
Eosanquct (/w. cit.') found heaps of crushed 
specimens associated with Middle Minoan 
pottery, and pointing to a local manufacture 
of the precious purple dye. I have seen 
a similar heap on the shore of the Mar Piccolo 
at Taianto. in later times a great centre of the 
fabric. 
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'Phis geometrical reduction of the whorl-shell type for ceramic patterns 
is intleed exemplhed by the primitive Art ol the most distant regions. Nothing 
indeed can be more remarkable than the manner in which the life-historv ot 



1 [u, 77. a-r. I’m \ u{K'>\ii ' \m i u Whori -'HI r r I’xiiikN'. rco. M.M.l/’; 
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a similar shell pattern in Minoan Art is p.iraileled in the ancient painted 
pottery of the Pueblo Indiians ami the Znnis ot Xi w Me.xico. In this case 
the linkeil ‘ half iv\ -le.rf ' motive, as .seen in b ig. 7 /',* is based! on cnne-shells. 
In Fig. 7!t, a - and < • the antecedent stax^es are clearly illustrated. In n, 
indeed, the whorl of the cone-shell is marked by a conical proiection. In 
Fiy. 7S, from Phae.sti.is. a similar result is reached b_\- a ditferent path. 

The combin.Ltii.m oi det.dls taken Irom liitti rent spomies illustrateal 
■ diove b\’ the merging ot tin- 1 nton ami Murex typf s — itsi It thoroughly 
characteristic ot Mino.in .\rt. .nul h.is alreadx been re[)eatcol\' illustrated in 
the casi- ot the dower tx'pes in the wall-p.iinting'. A conspicuous iiistancf' 


\\ il! i.cn 11 . 1 1 'ill' '. /'•"/! t ' 
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CONVENTIONALIZIU) SHELL MOTIVES 
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of this eclecticism is afforded by what must certainly be regarded as a com- 
pound shell-type that appears on vases re[)resenting the polychrome style 
of the early part of M. M. II n, Eigs. 8:08)!. 

On the low spouted vase (Fig. 80, n) ’ from the Kamares Cave we sec 



Fui. rs. .M. Ill I'oi ( I’hal-.ili.'-I 
SHOWixe, Tvva.rxr' t.in'kfd w i i h 

(Oil-'; L)LKivAii \ k Siieij Paiierx. 


Professor Dawkins to recognize a d 
however, where the mouth should 


a series of tour objects clearh' rc[)re- 
senting whorl-shells so far as tlu' main 
part ot their composition goes, sur- 
rounded with a white border, inter- 
mittentl)- tringeil." The corrugation 
ot the surtace and the indication of 
successix’e whorls is gi\'en by means 
of small prickles, a survival of the 
' barbotine ’ technique, and which led 
d/re.r shell. The lower part of the shell, 
be, is quite irreconcilable with an uni- 



I'li., ,!». a, ClAV ' 1 Ki )M XkW Mi XIFm 'IIOU IN' . i II ( OK \ I II 'X 1 'ia;l\ I I I 

n;(i\i Shi'j.i-'. a '■hhV'. Coni.-'-iull- nmth i'Ufimim.xi Wiioki'. 


vaK c structure, d he border herf* curves forward in two rounded [iromi- 
nences, suggestive ot the twin bosses or umbos of single valvcd molluscs 
like the common cockle. Not only are bivalve and univalve elements thus 
combinetl, but a further feature aj)pears at the ape.x of the design in tin- 

' d liy I’ruti s^iir R. M. l)a«km- It \v,t^. (IhuIiiIl", dwina U) thc^L- ‘’lukt 

liuin ih, k.uii.iiLS (kt\i and rL-.niKd and in c iin in and tin ' m n meal mnn ’ of tin 
iilui'r.itcd li\ him, />’. .S'. . \i\, I'l. IXahini. wiiorRtiut I'loi, 1 kiw kln^ gg. j i. ec ) 
.Sen, too, /’. ,1/ , 1 , c'oloiimd I’.atf l.i/ ix<.oeni/ad Mi!/< i ^In il-. 
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114 CONVENTIONALIZED SHELL-TYPE 

shape of a spiral offshoot that is somewhat difficult to explain as representing 
the apex of a shell. 

This coil, indeed, recalls those regularly attached to IMinoan buttei flies 
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Perhaj.s (^die antennae being omitted), and v\hich there stand for the proboscis, 
flomum- it possible that in this case, too, we have a reminiscence of the very 


fiomum- it possible that in this case, too, we have a reminiscence of the very 
sheil. prominent probosci.s — here misplaced — ot the favourite Tun-shell of the 
Hinoans ? 

The same motive as that seen in Pig. SO. occurs in a modified form 
on the 1\I. M. I d vessel, of which a drawing, restored from fragments 
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appears in Fig'. 80, On the contemporary pedestal of a ‘fruit-dish’ 
(Fig. 80, r) — also from Knossos — though the two bosses are here retained 
the apex is simplified by the omission of the coil. 

In this t\pe we may recognize a conventionalized design oi a sea-shell 
in general, embracing both the univalve and bivalve classes of mollusc. 

When we recall in another held such composite plant creations as reeds 
terminating above in glorihed papyrus tufts of varied hues and with flowers 
of Cretan stock inserted between their stems, it is hard to set definite 
limits to the eclectic system that found favour with the Minoan artists. 
Heterogeneous elements are in the same way united in the case ot butter- 
flies, and the gold ball seen between the ‘bees’ on the Mallia ieweH may 
itself represent the pellet ot the .Sacred Beetle. 

Early Development of ‘Marine Style’. 

What has been said above — largely the result of recent discoveries and 
observations will help to set in their true perspective certain salient 
characteristics of the latest Middle Minoan jdiase. 

The many-sided development of the ‘ marine style ’ which there strikes 
the eye, and indeed must be regarded as a dominant characteristic of that 
Period, is after all a more intensive manifestation of tendencies that have 
left their mark from the earliest Middle Minoan stage onwards. It has 
been noticed above that somewhat rude designs of hsli and sea-tang 
already apjjear on polychrome vessels of mature IM. M. 1 a date.- 

The unicpie [irofusion of natural representations of this class visible in 
this later stage, modelled in porcelain as well as clay, anel painted on the walls 
as well as on vases, engraved on gems, and actually moulded from sea-shells 
and other marine objects, had much earlier antecedents. The master- 
pieces of the ‘Marine style’, such as the Dolphin and Flying-fish frescoes, 
and small reliefs like the ‘Ambushed Octopus’ on the steatite ' rhyton ’ 
from Knossos,’ surpass in naturalism anything that had yet been achieved 
in this branch of Art. But the clay seal-impressions found in the ‘ Hiero- 
glyphic Deposit’, of a date not later than the close ot M. M. 11, already 
exhibit an advance on the same lines, which at the moment of their discovers-, 
and in the absence of any parallel designs of the same epoch, made it difficult 
to believe that they did not belong to the succeeding iM. M. HI phase. 

With the definite data now before us, there is no need for further 
hesitation as to the relatively early date of these works. The actual 

‘ Sl'c above, [>]i. 75. 7b, and Fig. -is. ■ //</./., ii, Pt. I, p. 22~. Fi.a. I'lu : ii, Pt, II, 

■ 7 ' of .\f.^ i, p. iiSi, Fig. 131 , a, /e p. 503, Fig. 3 ( 17 . 
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ii6 COCKLE-SHELLS AND COMPOSITE BIVALVES 


‘ Nature-moulding- ’ of sea-shells is now shown to go back to the initial phase 
of INIiddle Minoan Art. The grotescpie rockwork seen on the seal-impres- 
sions referred to -notabh' the actual grotto on that reproduced here in Fig. 




Fig. 81 . Rom.wtk Rock LANu^ctPF. with 
(Ikoi ro (.M. M. II .Si;\i.iNc.) (^). 


81 ' — suggesting a romantic landscape scene such as those once popularly 
associated with the name of Salvator Rosa — was the natural out^'rowth of 
the imitations of marine rock surfaces long familiar with the Minoan potters. 
That this, with the associated ‘ barnacle work ’ above de.scribed, had a con- 
tinuous histor\- on vases down to the beginning of the Late IMinoan Age, 
has, as we have seen, been clearly demonstrated bv the peg-top shaped 
• rhyton' from Zakro,- vhich. with its partial use of black glaze, preserves the 
earlier Middle IMinoan tradition. 

Cockle-shell Reliefs. 

Three cockle-shells, about half life-size, are seen naturalisiicallv moulded 
in relief on the flat upper rim of a miniature bridge-spouted jug found near 
the ‘ House of the L'rcscoes ’. 'Lhe rim of the vessel has a black surface 
with white bars, and the cockles are of a whiti^h colour with black streaks 
between their ridges, I'ig. 'I he vase itself lelungs to the borders of 

M M. 1 1 and 1 11.^ 

' /’. </ J/.. i, p. 27.V Fi:.;. -jog. ii, ■' In lb. --'Oi; it is pljced beside sesseK 
Ft. I!, p 4s;,. Fie. from a .'-tiauiui in the E.irK Itoements bfdcjn^- 

^ i'; Fl. I. p. 2^5. Fb- 1 -JU. II. ,,,4 to M. M, III „. It f.nnul. houevep 

See tfid . 11. I’t 1 . pp sUo, 371, .mil oiilMilr lhi',.ni,i, thoiieli ne.ir it 
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This attachment of cockle-shell reliefs to the exterior of painted clay Later 
vessels — already anticipated by the AI. M. I« example, P'ig. 75 — itself on\iiTtal 
supplies the antecedent stage to the reliefs of the same kind on metal vases 
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Fin. 83. Lakoe Poiatiikome (ruE ^[. M. II a . from I’hafistos, 
WITH CoMi’OUNii Kivaeve Shells in Rei’OUSse Reiief. 


of Late IMinoan date. A good example is supplied by the cockles set on 
the handle of a bronze ewer from the ‘Chieftain’s Grave’ of the Zater 
Papoura Cemetery.' 

A polychrome cup from Phaestos - had already shown that the 
decorative use of such sea-shells in repousse relief was also a feature of 
the great ceramic phase of M. INI. II u, and this has now been corroborated 
by fragments of vessels, some ot them belonging to a distinctive con- 
temporary class, found in the recently excavated ' Kouloura ’ 2 . 

The Phaestian specimen (Pig. 83), a large one-handled cup of a usual 
AI. IM. II t\ pe — of metallic origin — presents on its upper rim white curving 
sprays and between them, bizarre objects, yellow with a white border, 
which may best be reearded as derivatives of marine yrowths. The lower 

* A. F... PreJiisioric Tombs of Knossos. i, - t'acsiniile-i of this < up hy Monsieur (til- 
I'P- 53’ 54’ Fiys. 52 , 54 {. Iri/tafoloi^ia. li\, Heron exist, of \\ hirh one is in the .\bhmoIeAn 
1906 ). Cf. /'. of .1/., ii, Ft. II, p. <> 36 , and Museum. Its 'ribbon’ handle is cros-,ed by 
Fig. 400. It was found above the se]ndehr.il white burs, and two white aruminated curves 
slabs, 'the ( ontvnls of the tomb may be as- are '’oen beneath its ba-e, a not unusual 
signed to L. M. II. Reliefs of cockles also occur fealure in M. M. II \tssels. 
on small faience vases of M. M. Ill date. 
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part of the body, which in this case has a deep brown oround, is surrounded 
by three closely set rows of bivalve shells in embossed relief. 

Knossian fragments from 'Kouloura' 3 (cf. Fig. 84, a, b), belonging 
to a vessel of more globular form, repeat part of a series of shell reliefs 
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Shells ix Repousse Reliee. Koui.ouka 3, (with X.ml ^Lvrk}, to press the Cl.w 
Kxossos. INTO .V Mourn. 

which a careful eNamination proves to be practically identical with those 
of the Phaestos cup in the minutest details. 

'Phe shell itself, of which one valve is e.xhibited. once more exemplifies 
the Minoan taste for composite creations. Its lower compartment, showing- 
seven more or less semicircular ridges, recalls those of Fcnus verriicata, 
common on the coast. ^ On the other hand, be\ond the outer arch of these, 
the remaining curved section of the surface presents radiating lines like 
those of a Pecten or ‘ comb-shell ’. 

Not only does the same composite formation recur on the shell reliefs 
of the Phaestos cup, but the ridges of the lower \’enu.s-hke compartment 
are the same in number— eight — as those of the Knossos fragments. As 
far as it is possible to judge there were in each case thirty teeth to the 
comb-shell. In other words, it looks as if the same matrix had been 
used in both cases, consisting probably of an incised steatite stamp. That 
this was not in quite so fresh a state when usetl for the Phaestos Cup is clear 
trom certain flaws which recur on the impressions.- The surface of both 
vessels had been covered with the .same dark brown glaze medium. 

A fragn-icnt from Palaikastro carries us from the .Soiithenimost to the 
Easternmost district of Crete. It represents part ot an egg-shell ware 

XiinuM()ii8 spcciiiuns ot this w ilh arliticLil ‘ I he rclit.r> (;n ihc ^haL•^tO's ('up di) not 
p.iiiUfd hand-i ot currctl m the d eniple Re- a-* a uile extend to [hr- lull !)oider of the 
pO''!t(»rit'S, dduhtleNN from tlie paviiv^ ot a exterior < ur\e ot the >heli. 
shrine (see /'. cf d/.. i. p. I ip. • uppt i R- 1 lawkm^. in Pa'aikasiro ll\ 

coinxi, left). tiuiis. I’t. I. p[>. If', 17. hi,:, rit. 
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bow], with clotted and triangular decoration in white, and embossed with 
composite bivalve shells of identical design, though in this case of slightly 
lesser dimensions and with fewer teeth to the ‘comb’ (Fig. 85). 

The stamping of the shells had been aided by the simultaneous pressing 

out of the surface by a finger tip inserted 
within the bowl, and the inner depressions on 
the fragmentary specimens clearly show part 
of the edge of the finger-nail. These are clearly 
seen on the back of the Knossian fragment, 
Fig. 84 d, and recur on the inner surface of the 
Phaestian cup. It is to be observed that, 
owing to the repousse technique inherent in the 
fabric, this class of vessel is of very fine pottery 
more or less of the ‘ egg-shell ’ class. 

From the above observations it is clear 
that both vessels came from the same potter’s 
workshop, while the secondary character of the 
impressions on the Phaestos cup enable us further to infer that these highly 
artistic works had both issued from the Royal factory of the Knossian Palace. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the recurrence, in the same deposit 

at Knossos, of a composite form of 
bivalve .shell of identical type among 
similar reliefs on the margin of a vase 
belonging to a well-defined local class 
of contemporary date. In pottery of 
this class creamy white painted decora- 
tion over parts of the vessels is com- 
bined in other parts with the black glaze 
characteristic of the best M. M. II ware, 
on which are painted scarlet bands or, 
at times, jjatches and foliate designs 
in a bright shade of Venetian red. At 
‘ tortoise-shell ’ pattern in its earliest 
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times, too, it Is coupled with the 
51. ^I. II form. 

On the fragment in question (Fig. SR, and PI. XXIX, a) a composite 
shell (it this kind is set on the outer border of a va.se between a foliate 
ornament and what seems to have been part of the stump of a small 
handle such as is seen on the Iragment of similar fabric, given in the 
Coloured Plate XXIX, ii. Bexond the handle another similar foliate 
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‘CREAMY-BORDERED’ PULYCHRO^IE CLASS 
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pattern appears. The execution of these decorative designs was carried 
out, both in the case of the sprays and the shells, by means of moulds, 
and impressed finger marks are ag'ain visible beneath each relief, in this case 
showing the ridges of the skin of the potter's finger. 

‘ Creamy-bordered ’ Class of M. M. II a Polychrome Vases: Origin 
of ‘Tortoise-shell’ Ware in Metal Flutings. 

A ferv words may be here said about the peculiar class of IM. INI. IE? 
polychrome ware in which the vessels of the 
type to which the above fragment a in the 
Coloured Plate XXIX belongs must be in- 
cluded. This ceramic class ot local Knossian 
fabric does not, indeed, appear to have been 
hitherto distinguished. 

Eurther illustrative fragments are given in 
the Coloured Plate XXIX, e. Somewhat de- 
veloped In the Plate Is part of the rim and bowl 
of a vessel of the ‘ fruit-stand ’ t\pe, supported 
by a pedestal.' Within its shallow receptacle Is 
seen ‘ tortoise-shell ripple ’ decoration of the 
early INI. M. II class, here suggestive of curved repousse ribs such as seem to 
have radiated round the bowl in the case of some metal prototypes of this kind 
of dish.^ The repousse technique of a survives in the rim. This, which is 
covered with a cream) -w hite wash like that of the other vessel showing the 
bivalves in relief, has an embossed decoration in its inner section, which con- 
sists of a row of splraks. These are clearly meant to appear continuous, but 
thev were, in fact, In each case separately impressed In- a mould or stamp in 
the same manner as the shells, and with the corresponding depression on 
the under surface. As in the other case, these too show the imprint of the 
finger — here certainly the thumb — by which the clay was pressed into the 
mould, and the nail-mark is also clearly \ isible (Fig. 87). The lower surface 
of the bowl is covered with a black glaze with some traces of metallic lustre. 

The •fruit-stand' t\[)e here represented finds a parallel in the pedestailed 
vessel, the bowl of which, as already [jointed out, retlects the flutings of 

' ( 'ompare jP. V -V.. i. p. 1S4, Fig l.'Fl. e, Tills is ilkisti.ited by the last example 

M. M. T and pp. 24J, 244. and .Suppl. T 1 inuntioned in note i. The shading of the 
III, b undt r side), illustrating in tliis ea-e a enlours in the fragment in I’l. XXIX. k, might 
metallic origin with lepousse mouldings. The itself he interpreted as a reminiscence of the 
drawing is somewhat dcvelojied. light and shade of such repousse ‘rats'. 
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‘ CREAMY-BORDERED' FRUIT-STAND BOWL 


I 2 I 


a metal-work original. The embossed spirals themselves, in the present ^ 
case, suggest metal technii[ue. But the evidence goes farther than this, uppie’ 
The [)ainted decoration ol the shallow bowl in the incipient ‘ tortoise-shell 
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ripple’ st\le, showing two lines of strokes — which in relation to the inner from 
rim of the bowl form a slight double bend — may be fairly regarded as an 
attempt to render, in a rigid geometrical manner, the curved llutings of 'mrk. 
metal-work, such as are more literally reproduced in the example given in 
I'ig. S8, imitated from the bowl of what was doubtless a sih'er original. 

In the contrasted darker and lighter sections of the strokes we may, in tact, 
recognize an attempt to depict the actual effect of the ligT-t and shade of 
the original repousse lluting.s — nor can this conclusion be considered at all 
tancitul when it is remembered that on a large painted bowl ot somewhat 
earlier date, the rivet-studs, tlntings, and keeled contour of which proclaim its 
metallic tirigin, a still bolder effect to reprotluce the metallic slieen is carried 
out bv means of black and white lields.' 

The light and dark strokes are in the present case so identically 
repeated and regularly espaced as to imply that the vase painter had, as 
not intrcquentlv, availed himselt ot some mechanical [trocess. 


See /’. of M.. i. jip. ii) 2 . 11 ) 3 , and l ig. 13!) a’. 
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ORIGINS OF ‘TORTOISE-SHELL RIPPLE’ WARE 
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To complete the parallel with the bowl of the ' fruit-stand Fig. 8!), the 
metallic origin of which is thus aj)parent, the margin is adorned, there too, 
with a continuous row of spirals, these however being rendered in white paint. 

The somewhat angular 
arrangement of the upper 
and lower lines of strokes on 
the present fragment find an 
even nearer comparison in 
the flutings that surround 
the lower circumference of 
a gold goblet from the Fifth 
Shaft Grave at IMycenae.’ 

1 1 will be seen that these 
comparisons are of great in- 
terest in their bearings on the 
origin of the ‘tortoise-.shell 
ripple’ ornament. In this con- 
ne.xion it ma\- be observed 
that in its tnlly developed 
M. M. Ill shape, it is a 
special characteristic of cups re[)roducing the same general character as 
the lower zone of the gold goblet from the Fifth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 
though there they are rendered in a more angular fashion. The striations on 
Fig. from a Knossian deposit of that date, in fact, carry on the same 
story. 

In connexion with this incipient ‘tortoise-shell ripple’ ware ma\' be 
mentioned another somewhat [)arallel class of decoration of a new character, 
of which evidence was brought out by the present excavations. In 
‘ Koulouras ’ 2 and 3 there occurred several more or less frao-mentarv 
specimens of vessels of advanced M. M. 11 technicpie, showing a kind of 
waved sepia ornament of varying shades on a pale, at times highly polished, 
ground ot a class that had not \et l)een distinguished. This form of decora- 
tion, which in its brush technicpie ot greater and lesser pressure shows some 
analogy to the ‘tortoise-shell ripple ware’, is illustrated in Figs. Ub, 9i, 
and seems to represent an attempt to reproduce the veins, and to a certain 
extent the colour effect of fine alal)aster, clearly of the leg) ptian class. 

Sec the run- reiniiiliiCiiDn iii I’n)fc..^()i 
(h Karo ^ .S'l/httV/g'va/'tV' 7'. cv Mv/^inai. I’l. 

CXXIV, Xo. (ij.S, Tcxl, j). tja. C’l. /'. i‘t 


M. I 1). ^42. !■ 1 ,s:! 

Ri [)nKlii( cil Ironi /'. nf .1/,, i, p, 
I'Il;. ahovi . 



Fig. t)(i. j\[. M. Ilia Cur showing ‘ 'I'ortoisi:- 
suELL Rirri.E ’ P.-viterx Imitatei) i'rom I-iutings 
OF Metal Cup. 



IMITATIONS OF ALABASTER VEINS 12;, 

As a good example of this material, though belonging to a much earlier 
date, and itself found some years since North-West ot the Palace site, the 
small gallipot, Fig. 91 , is here delineated. This vessel is in fact of a form 
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closeh' parallel to the pot, in that ca.sc of mottled limestone, from the 
transitional Neolithic 1 bntse A of the Central Court at Knossos, and of 
which a restored draw ing has been given in Volume II of this work. The 
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PAINTED TERRA-COTTA FLOWER 


ridye round the centre of the grooved border of this pot answers to a 
degeneration of the rope moulding often seen round that ot proto-dynastic 
specimens. As a contrast to this Fig. 92 from the same region is here 
reproduced, resembling a type presenting the seal ot Khafra of the I\ th 
D_\ nasty.’ 
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Painted Terra-cotta Flower. 

In I! of PI. XXIX we find a fre.sh 
illustration ttf the taste for ioliated or 
floral designs on the border, also visible 
in the palmette-like motive beside the 
shell in a. The rim is coated in the same 
manner with a creamy-white wash. The 
handlethat herespringsfrom therimshows 
a black glazed ground with white cross 
marks, and in front of its base — lending 
colour to the whole — is a flat vermilion 
knob, the derivative of one in metal. 

The companion piece, PI. XXIX, c, 
and P'ig. 95 clearly represents a scven- 
petalled flower. It must originally have 
stood out as an attachment to some other Pio. b.i. 'J'f.rr.vco-it.v Fiower with 
object in the same terra-cotta material. Coi oureh \\ .^sh (’). 

The grooves of its petals still retain remains of the creamy-white wash that 
originally covered them, while the raised ring round its deep central cavity 
has still attached to it part of a Venetian red coating. 

This terra-cotta flower at once suggests a curious resemblance to 
a class of objects ol cla\ and stone, which recent e.xcavations on Sumerian 
sites and notably at Ur and pfrech have brought to light, and to which the 
name of ‘ flower cones’ has been given (Fig. 9(3).- These objects date on 
those sites trom about the d'wenty-ninth Century ii. e. As we now know, 
they had formed brilliant mo.mic.s on the walls. 




' In the (J.rnil'.r Mu-eiiiii' truiii tlie snne 
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SUMERIAN ‘FLOWER CONES’ COMPARED 



1^5 

In spite of the longer stalk of 
the Chaklaean examples, the points 
of resemblance are too great to be 
passed over. Mr. C. J. Gadd 
informs me that a discovery of 
objects of a similar kind, but of 
considerably later date— approach- 
ing the middle of the Third Millen- 
nium before our era — has now been 
made at Kirkup. This would render 
a comparison with the Minoan 
example the more legitimate. 

.\s regarded from the Minoan 
point of view, we might be inclined 
to trace the suggestion ot metal- 
work. This artificial flower, with 
its corolla springing from a deep 
central cup, was, as above noted, 
obviously designed for attachment, 
and is really the translation into clay 
of a class of object which in jewel- 
lery had a very ancient Minoan 
tradition. It goes back indeed to 
the ex(juisite gold ornament in the 
shape of flowers and leaves found 
by Scager in the Mocblos tombs of 
E. M. 1 1 date, Imt here again we are 
faced with Sumerian parallels.^ 

More solid and beautiful is the 


gold pin surmounted bv a flower of M M. lu date from the remarkable 
sepulchral sanctuary recently explored bv the French excavators at Mallia, 
of which an illustration has alreatly been given." That such ornaments 
survived to (juite late IMycenaean times is shown by the gold lilies tound in 
bee-hive tombs at Dimini and \’olo. But even m these cases we are led back 
to Sumerian prototypes. This IMinoan jewellery has now been sherwn to 
find a still earlier parallel in the varied gold ornaments ot floral and foliate 

' Richard It. Seager. ]'.\ I'lnralinn in Ihe 07 and (tih 
hlaud nf Mociilns. See. e^-peciallN . ]'. an " Sec aliovc [). 75 , Fip 17, and mile 
sei[ij. . and cf. /’. of M .. 1, pp. no n, and 
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types that already graced the coiftiires of the Queens and Court Ladies of 
Ur before the bejinnino- of the Third Millennium before our Erad 
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Beaked Ewers in * Creamy-bordered ’ Style. 

A small ‘beaked’ ewer/ PI. XXIX, u, has greatly supplemented our 
knowledge of certain fragments brought to light in the newly excavated 
‘ Koulouras as well as within the Palace itself, and clearl)- of the same 
class. The high-beaked spout of the ewer, as well as the ring round the 
base of the neck, are characteristic features. 

Although, owing to the superficial position in which it lay, the surface 
of the ewer had been a good deal weathered, a careful examination of the 
traces of the original coloured designs on the body, which is here fully 
preserved, have made it possible to supply its full restoration as shown in 
PI. XXIX, D. The highly relieved ring here, seen also on two fragmentary 
specimens, is coloured a bright Venetian red, approaching vermilion where 
best preserved. Beneath this the greater part of the body seems to have been 
covered with a black glaze, showing whit(^ horizontal rings and, between two of 
these, a chain of white spirals terminating in disks of the same ruddy colour. 
The neck of the ewer is washed in front with the usual creamy white of this 
group, contrasting with a black band running down its back. On the outer 
border of the ‘beak’, as on two of the fragments, there appears on each 
side a curious roll, coloured in all cases with the same bright red, traces of 
which also occur in the spring of the handle in the more complete example.^ 

Two of the tragments present on the neck and the forepart of the 
beak a foliate spray in the same bright red, which much recalls the dark 
brown sprays on the faience cups trorn the Temple Re[)Ositories.‘ The 
upper part of the vases to which these fragments belong is restored in 
PI. XXIX, r. The painted decoration preserves the tradition of the fine 
M. M. II polychromy, coupled with a black glaze ground. In other words 
the class cannot be later than M. M. 1 1 h, and supplies the antecedent to the 
closely allied faience fabrics of kl. M. HI. 

That the type represented by these was in tact rooted in the ceramic 
traditions ot the acme of the M. M. II Period ma\' be gathered from more 
than one link of connexion. Remains occur of a parallel class of vases, 

' Found on ihc Fuwt slope of the I’alaee loil of ]',.M. II date i Sealer. Mochl(<s. p. 3 c 
site; Candia .Museum. seqi| and Fiss. lo, ir. Cf., too, 1 \ of 

- See ('. Leonard \\'oo!ii-y, L 'r F..XLit7'a/ii>iis. p. (jS, i' lg. Oh). 

A'ul. li, Tho Ro\aI Civ/a Avr : see esp. Pis. ’ ('omi'ure, too. PI. ,\.\X, 

IJ7-0, 135, I3() aiiel eotiip.iii. the peiid.int ' 1 '. of i. ]>. qpp, l ig, /, 
sprays and att.iched leates and lloweis in yold- 
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larger by about one-quarter in their dimensions, and exhibiting not only 
the best quality of lustrous black glaze, but the vermilion red and white 
decoration that characterizes the best Age of ceramic polychromy. Whether 
they had the same beaked months is uncertain, but the spring of the neck 
is surrounded in the same way by a raised ring, generally red. 

It is sate to say that in the case of the vessels with the raised rings 
round their necks, the ultimate oriijinals are to be sought in fine metal-work. 
Of the beaked type with the raised ring round the base ot the neck, we 
have a good example of the same general character in the silv'er ewer from 
the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae,' though the ‘ rolls’ at the sides of the 
mouth are wanting. An approach to the same type, but with bhmter beak 
and with the neck-ring modified, is seen in the little gold ewer from 
Grave III - with a spiralitorm decoration in repousse work round its body, 
a feature of which we may trace a reminiscence in the white spirals on the 
Knossian ewers, PI. XXIX, d, r. In faience we still see their original 
relief preserved in an ewer trom the ■' Temple Repositories’."’ 

The whole of the above ‘ creamy-white bordered ’ group — here for the 
first time put together as a special fabric, of a class belonging to the mature 
M. M. ID? phase and the succeeding epoch — must in fact be recognized as 
based on silver-work originals. 

The group itself indeed, only represents one branch of the many types 
of fine M. M. 11 [lottery — including in particular the ‘egg-shell’ ware with 
its metallic lustre — that owed its origin to the attcm[)t to imitate gold and 
silver vessels. xAt Knossos we cannot, as at hhcenae, supplement our 
knowledge from the contents of royal tombs, and the Palace itself impover- 
ished in its final stage, [fillaged at the time of its destruction, and later by the 
treasure-hunters of four-score generations, had little left to offer of obiects in 
[irecious materials. These reflections in painted clav of the earlier treasures 
of the Priest-kings' have therefore a peculiar value. 

Of the beauty and variety of the silver ware of the period to which 
they belong, the ceramic imitations exhibited in PI. XXIX and the above 
figures may give some idea. We note the finely foliated borders, the 
suggestions of curved flutings, and — as is shown by the vermilion-painted 
rivet head of PI. XXIX, j; — ap[)arently of gold-plated studs. In [)articular 
we obtain evidence ot a predilection for reliefs of sea-shells in the original 
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’ .Schliemann, J/vcc/vac, p. 243, Fig. 353 • 
‘Silver Flagon': ( 1 . Karo, z'r//i 

J/rX’tv/rtf (1430), 'text, p. iii.T-ig. 40. 

" Schliemann. c/’. ;//, p. C32. Fig. 341; 


Karo, ,1/'. a'/.. 1‘1. ('Ill, Text. p. 54, No. 74. 
' /’. t>/ Jf.. 1. p. 4g,S, Fig. 3 .-)*;. 

' //'/,/.. [). 243 sen.;. 
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metal-work, whether embossed by means of repousse technique, or as either 
actually moulded on the surface, or attached to it as an incrustation. 
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Argonaut Reliefs and their long Ceramic Tradition. 

The ver\- naturalistic Areonaut relief from Kouloura 2 — Fig. 97— 
clearly also belongs to the ceramic group above described. The shell, which 
is perfectly preserved 
except for a piece of 
its lower margin and 
‘ ear’, was in fact origi- 
nally covered with 
the same creamy-white 
wash that characterizes 
the whole class. In 
this case the relief had 
been moulded separ- 
ately, and afterwards 
attached to the surface 
of the almost flat 
border of some vessel, 
though the junction of 
the two surfaces was 
very imperfectly at- 
tained. The outer curve of the shell in part follows a slight rounded projection 
of the rim on which it is superposed, and upon which traces of the same 
creamy-white wash are also visible. This border may well have belonged 
to a vessel of the ‘ fruit-stand ' t\ pe alread}' referred to. Whether the 
tentacles of the Argonaut had been rendered in any way on this margin 
must remain uncertain, but the position in which the shell is placed makes 
it possible that these also had been reproduced. 

Another very beautiful Argonaut relief on a larger scale, which also 
came to light among the contents ot Kouloura 2 , illustrates the part which 
this shell had alread)’ begun to play in the decorative designs belonging to 
the finest polychronu; style ot M. M. II. 

This relict, which was on an almost that surface, is depicted as reduced 
to three-([uarter.s in PI. XXIX, o. 1 he shell is of a dull creamy white, the 
segn ents markf rl out in \ermili<)n. It is moiddcd on a black glaze ground, 
the posterior projection or ‘ear’ ot the shell being in this case for the most 
part preserved, and — as usual in INIinoan represent.itions of this subject— 
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somewhat exagLjerated. Its anterior point is slightly broken awayP The 
ridges are less naturally rendered than in the case of the other relief. 

The black ground is continued below, traversed by white bands and 
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curves, which are crossed b_\- the pointed extremity of what may have 
been a pendant motive of the same vermilion hue as the wavy lines 
of the segments. The black glaze, here combined with white and 

O 

bright red. shows that this work belongs to the best period ot M.hl. II 
polychromy. 

These two reliefs, it maybe noted, supply the earliest examples ot the Earliest 
Argonaut hitherto recognized in Minoan Art. From the closing Middle 
hlinoan Period (M. M. 1 1 1) onwards, the subject became more and more pRs of 
a favourite one with iMinoan artists in all materials. From this time onwards, fem 
however, wherever its tentacles are rendered, its eight arms are usually 
reduced to three, arranged in ornamental coils. This conventional torm is 
well shown in the reliefs on a steatite vase handle of transitional hi. M. IIIi^— 

L. hi. lu style from the site of the Harbour Town of Knossos, and it is 
repeated in the versions of this object that form such a graceful feature 
among the marine grou[>s of L. hi. I ^ vases.- In the latest hlinoan and 

' Had it been complete the length of the " See /’. a/ -H., ii, I’t. II, p. 509. Fig. 912 a 
base would iiave been a-, nearly a.s possiijle ('Marseilles ewer ’ 1, b t Rno'sos). See. too. 

12 centimetres. Its height is 6-5 cm. below, I’l. II, p. eyS.segq. 
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iMycenaean stage, this version of this female cephalopod and its shell gave 
rise to purely decorative forms in which riple, sometimes dual or quadruple, 
spirals are linked with what has been described as the ‘ half ivy-leaf 
patternd As supplying an ornamental ingredient for the succeeding Age 
of decadence, it ranks with the octopus and the murex shell. 

It was, indeed, wholly fitting that the Argonaut, the ' Nautilus’ of the 
Ancients, should have played such a continuous part in the Art history of 
such a seafarinyf race as the Minoans. Delicate and beautiful in itself, it 
has always been regarded in the folk-lore of Mediterranean peoples as the 
prototype of all navigation — spreading a membrane between its two fore- 
most arms and sailing across the open sea, while its remaining tentacles 
served as oars and rudder.- 


Further Examples of M. M. II Polychrome Vases. 

The contents of the new ‘ Koulouras ’ and of the deposit near the 
‘North-West Treasure House’ have further enriched our knowledse of 
M. M. 11 polychromy by several interesting types. (See PI. XXX ; f scale.) 

Among these the tall ‘tumbler’, PI. XX I X, a,® which was c. 1 6 centimetres 
in height — {c. 6j inches) ■* — represents, in an incurved and elegant outline, 
the further development of the smaller iM. M. 1 1 a and h t) pes illustrated 
above in Fig. H5.' In its general shape it closely resembles the Middle 
Empire type of ointment-pot, without its flat lip, and the intensive Minoan 
contact at this epoch makes it probable that this constantly recurring 
Eg\ ptian form of vessel may have reacted on the Minoan. Ointment pots 
of this kind were found in the well-known tomb at Abydos, beside the 
imported polychrome M. M. II/' pot, and together w'ith cylinder seals of 
Senusert HI and Amenemhat HI ''' while, conversely, the alabastron lid with 
the name of the Hyksos Pharaoh Khyan was found in the Palace of Knossos 
itself. These Egyptian ointment pots, too, had been derived, like the 
Cretan, by successive stages from prototypes with upright sides. 


’ Sec r. of M., li. I’t, II, p. 51 1 . I'li;. 31 1 . 

• Plitiy incorjiorate.-i the popular notion ot 
his day about the Argonaut’s navigation in 
//. A'., ix, r. 47. According to his account 
the ‘Nautilus’ first rids itself of water by 
niean^ of a tube. He compares it. when 
sailing, to ,i I.ilnirnian vessel. 

" Its upper margin is .slightly restored. 


'I'he remains of thi,s \ essel were found in the 
basement by the ‘X.W. Treasury Building’. 

' 'the diameter of its mouth is t 2 cm. 
fg] m.) and of its base 4-5 cm (iJin.V 
See aho\e, p. i)i). 

See P. of M,. i, Supp. I’l IV to right, 
and cf. p. 26,1, 
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Its white dotted decoration, moreover, coupled in its central section 
with a kind of ‘ herring-bone' ornament, coloured of a bright Indian red, 
distinct!)' shows the reflection of the earlier ‘ barbotine ' technique. The 

‘ herring-bone ’ pattern 
is, indeed, of specially 
common occurrence in 
the ridi/ed decoration of 

O 

that style. The hatched 
band on thebase white 
on the black ground' — 
has a special chrono- 
logical value, since an 
/ ornamental band with 

^ similar cross - hatching 

occurs on one of the 

•k-.r, painted sherds from 

Harageh,' in a deposit 
which has been ascer- 
tained to date round 
about 1900 n. c.- 

Thebridge-spouted 
pot completed in Fig. 
99 "' shows -dike the pre- 
ceding example — Indian 
red and creamy-white 
Otherwise the patterns within the 
‘ medallions ’ of its circumference are quite unexampled. The two broad 
horizontal bands that traverse these are provided in each case with large 
thorn-like excrescences, both turning their points to the right, and presenting 
a curiously bizarre appearance. 

I'hat their origin is to be traced to some antecedent feature in the history 
of ceramic ornament must nevertheless be inferretl. IMight not these excres- 
cences really be due to a profile rendering of the thorn-like bosses often 
visible in the earliest ‘ barbotine ’ decoration, and which in themselves have 
Ijeen shotvn to derive from similar prickly protuberances on the outer shell of 
certain marine creatures like the ‘ thornv ovster' and the ' thorn-back crab’ ? 



Fig. 99 . I-Suidge-Spou i’H) Pru- (rk^tored) wiih Thokx- 
i.iKK Dec oR.\iiox. 


decoration on a black glaze ground. 


' I\ of J/., ii, Pt. I, p. 212. l’'ig. IV.fh. Egypt. Twentieth \’ear, T923t. 

- Ifitl.. p. 211 se(iq. ; cf. R. F.ngelbach. ' Found in the same basement as PI. XXIX, 
Narai^ch (^Rritish .School of Archaeology in Fig. u. 


Bridge- 

spouted 

pot. 


Barbo- 
tine 
excres- 
cences 
shown in 
profile. 


K 2 
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BARBOTINE PRICKLES IN FOLYCHRO.ME PATTERN 


That the thorn-like excrescences depicted on the flat surface of this 
vessel above and below the creamy white bands, as shown in Eig. 99, were 
in fact suggested by such ' barbotine’ examples, is corroborated b}' a pattern, 



b c 

Fi('..l(iO. a, PoivCHROMK M. M. II a Cup ok Ego-shlii. Wake ; h, Patikkx on Base ; 

C, PaTIEKN IN'.IDE. (|) 

on a verv beautiful M. M. II a ‘egg-shell' cup found beneath the ' House 
of the Eallen Blocks 'd Thanks to the caretul restoration of this cup in 
the Candia Museum,- it has been possible fw Monsieur Gillieron to 
execute the revised drawing, reproduced to two-thirds scale in Eig. 100, 
where certain details such as the bulbous protuberances beneath the 
feather-like sprays are now tor the first time brought out. These 
certainly suggest the bulbs of some kind of flower, and it is interesting to 
note that a parallel to such a representation occurs on an earh' L. M. I a 

' /t JA, II, Pt. I. pp. 2iS. 2 0), and the - tly the v- ry skilful forinatu)\ of the 
Coloured Plate IX, a. Mioeuiii. Manolis Salustros. 


EGG-SHELL CUPS 


sherd from Zakro. The spray that shoots from this In the present case 
might otherwise be compared with the eyed centre ot a peacock’s plume. 
It also suggests some of the ‘palmette’ columns of later Cypro-Minoan Art, 



Fiu. ml. Ecii. -SHELL Ware Cur from rAi.AiRA'TRO or .Simu ar Fauric 'lo Fio. IHO. 

where elements are taken from the lily and lotus capitals of Egypt. On the 
whole it seems best to recognize here a conventionalized Iris flower. 

Here the narrow creamy-white band round the upper border of the 
bowl presents, at intervals above, groups of small bristles or prickles 
between which again rise sharp thorn-like excrescences,^ comparable to those 
of the bridge-spouted pot, Fig. 99. 

The delicate rosette patterns beneath the base and at the bottom of 
the interior are eiven in Fiy. 100, b, c. 

The decoration of this cup. with its finely drawn pattern in creamy- 
white and bright red on the dark ground, mavwell be regarded as the most 
minutely executed of all known examples of hlinoan ceramic Art in the 
days of its supreme development, though uve have not here the delicate 
repousse eft'ect that enhances the larger water-lily design of another 
contemporary example.- In its fabric and decorative arrangement this 
vessel shows so much resemblance to the egg-shell cup. Fig. lol, from 

' In that to the left uf the centre of the the ‘thorn ' i,> thu^ hlurred. 
cup the white paint has run and the point of - P. of .1/.. i, p, a 4 T. Fig. isl. 



134 OUATREFOIL TAZZAS WITH THORN-LIKE BOSSES 


Balaikastro, that both may be safely regarded as the handwork of ceramic 
artists trained in the same palatial schoold 
M.M. Ii-j That prickly protuberances continued in vogue to the date of the 

bossed finest development of M. M. Hd polychromy is evidenced by a beautiful 




l-'ii.. lir_). Lki r .Slc IION ui Poi,V(. hkumi; 7’-;^;:'.-/ 

WITH Thorn-i iri: (M. ^[, Ila). Kno'-o--. 


Fli,. 111.'-!. ThokX I.IKL Bosses ox 
Tazzj. 


bowls bowl or tazza (juatrefoil in outline with crinkled lips and two elegantlv 
M. M. I /> moulded handles — found in a M. M. I Ht deposit 3-20 metres down in the 
East Ouarter of the Palace.- The bosses here round the margin, of a deep 
nnldy hue, suggested a comparison with the thorns of a rose-bush. 

A section ot the bowl showing three of these is given in Fig. 102, an 
enlargetl rendering of others on part of a similar bowl is seen in relief in 
Fig. loh. 

'Phat these highly decc'rated bowls with their guatrefoil outlines and 
crinkled borders had their origin in an earlier class of barbotine vessels 
ma\ be gathereil trom the suggestive [)oints of resemblance presented bv the 
similar bowl ot M. M. I date, I'ig. Inl. The fact that there were in that case 
four handles does not aftei’t the general indebtedness of the later t_\ pe, w hich 
indeed, recoials the curves of missing handies. We see the same crinkled 


' I’ulilol'.i <1 b\ R. .M. 1 i.Twkins in />’..V../., 
Supl'l I'apcn. .X'l. I mi J'ahukisstrn F.\cai ci- 
ji. 11), l-iu. 10 . 

- ('/ .1/., I |i|). 2 Sn. -40. anil .suppl I’l. 

Ill a . t))r a lelouioi ilhi-.tr.itii)n see .\. 1'.,, 


Kiiii'ii's. A’t /)'/■/. 0)03 I A' .S'. , / , i\i, pp i[ , 
I’art^ of (itlier more er (iuplir.uc -peci- 
nieii^ Wfie IduiuI in thr -.uiie ama, unc of 
wliich o in tiio .\shniolean Mnseuni. 
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edges and barbotine ornament, though of smaller protuberances, all of the 
same size and evenly distributed. The vessel itself has a plain dark brown sur- 



I'lO. Ifll. M. M 1 B'JWl \VI I H t'RlNKI.Kli M ARC.IN' XNII pRTL KIK ( )RX YMI'M : I’RDIO'IMT 

OF .M. M, 11 a Knca^-O''. (r kt 



Fig. lo.j. Qc.\iREiniL M. M. II Tliirir. ; (RCbioRtii 1 ro.m Fk.\gmk\'i> in ihl Aiii- 
MOLE.\N Museum) WITH Crinkled Margin and Tiiorn-like liObsE.s (compare Fig. m 2 ): 
-M. M. IIu, Kno^-o-. {cA) 

face. The improvement on the model supplies a good example of the fine taste 
of the AI. AI. II potter, and illustrates the selective way in which the prickles 
were varied, and reserved in compartments of their polychrome setting. 

The bowl, PL XXX, n, is Irom the same deposit as the bridge-spouted 
pot, Fig. 107, below. Its interior design, the border of which is in part 
restored, belongs to a well-known ornamental group. In general character 
its scrolls recall a recurring pattern of Indian shawls. 

The vase fragment PI. XXX, c, also shows a creamy-white loop with 
a similar series of interior curves. This piece is interesting in relation 
to the ‘ creamy-white bordered ’ series described above, since it bears on 
the upper edge a projecting ‘ roll ’ like that on the ‘ beaks ’ of the ewers 
illustrated in PI, XXIX. 


Bowl with 
scroll. 



Palmette 

decora- 

tion. 


Small 
poly- 
chrome 
parallels 
with the 
■ .Abydos ’ 
vase. 


136 PALMETTE ON M. M. II POLYCHROME VASES 

The palmettes on a large fragment (Fig. 10(t), also from a bridge- 
spouted pot — arranged there in a triple group — have decided points of 
affinity with the central design on the highly decorative pot of the same kind. 



l-'lC,. lOG. Dk\ EI.OPMENl Ot P.VI.MKITE P.MILRN OX BrIDi ;K->POUTKr) I'OT. 


illustrated in colours in the First Volume of this book.' This in its turn 
has been compared with a scroll on the fine cornelian prism-seal that bears 
the cat badge of a Minoan prince whose titles may lurk in its hieroglyphic 
sign-groups.- In that case the motive certainly stands in relation to the 
old tree-s)mbol of Egypt, for which we have many analogies on Earlv 
Minoan seals. The present group of these palmettes, on the other hand, 
is curiously suggestive of Classical vase decoration. 

The miniature bridge-spouted vessel (Fig, 107 ),' from the \ \V 
Treasurt' border, shows simple white designs on a black glaze, a not 
infreciuent characteristic of M. M. 11 ^. It repeats the ‘racquet’ pattern, 

' /’. VJ/.,i, I’l. Ill, p. C47. P!>. -’70, -' 71 . 

' Op. at., p. 277, and Fig. 207 a. Cf. The diameter of the body i^ only n 

A. E., .Scripta Minna, i, p. 154, P. 23 and cenlinietre'-. 


‘RACQUET’ PATTERN M. M. II VASES 
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thoiioh in a more imperfect context than that represented by the 
‘Harageh class referred to aboved since it gives neither the ball nor the 
decorative excrescence that suggested it. The ‘ racquet ' pattern thus 



I'lG. 107. S-MAI.L BklDGE-Sl’OVlF.n POT SHOWING FlG. 108 . M, M. 11 PoT I ROM Ak\ UO.S TOMB 

‘R.\C(juet’ P.\ttkrn. Height 21 cm. for comp.\ri>on. 


isolated remained in vogue, indeed, down to the earliest Late Minoan 
phase, when it recurs on a series of onediandled ' alabastra On the other 
hand, the general character of the vessel and the four large rosettes set 
round its circumterence betray so much conformity with the polychrome 
vase from the ' Abydos ’ tomb — placed with it on the same scale in 
Fig. 108 — that it is impossible not to infer a certain approximation of date. 
As has been shown, the latest cylinders iound in that tomb date trom the 
reign of Amenemhat III — r. 1849-1801 u. 

It will be seen that the new materials brought out by the excavation 
of the ‘ Koulouras ’ 2 and 3 and the West Polychrome Deposit have afforded 
a valuable supplement to the existing materials, and throw a new light on 
the Palace fabrics at Knossos, representing the finest development of the 
polychrome style. 

" Cf. I', of J/., ii, Pt. II, p. 512, Fig. 315 , (7, b. 
Ibid., i, pp. 267, 26S. 


See above, p. 131. 



0 94- ‘Snake Room’ of Domestic Cllt; ‘Snake Tubes', their 

Origin and Survival. 

Room in private house for Doniestie Snake Cult ; Utensils deposited in 
lar^'e jar ; Miniature ' IMilk J ii'^s' as in Temple Tomb: BolvIs for olfen ir^s 
as in ' Sprina- Chamber' : Cylindrical vessels loith enps attached — for snakes to 
drink from : A naloyvns ritual 'tubes' of sanctuaries at Gonrnia, cfc. —ivith 
rustic fiyitres of Snake Goddess : Theory that the 'tubes' loerc for ehthonic 
libations invented ad hoc,- Real or iy in of ' snake tubes' from Minoan drain 
sections — tzvo varieties of these adapted ; Looped class of ' tubes ' thus explained — 
cordiny of pipe sections Simpler class^ zvithoiit loops, the earlier Early tvpe 
at Kumasa Common Riny Snake a haunter of drains — still abounds on 
site of Knossos ; Inference from oriyins ritual ‘ snake tubes ' not libation 
vessels; Tiipod snake table LJthnanian parallel; Snake cauldron if) of 
seal-impi cssion ; Tripod hearth zvith ashes inside; Ritual transportation 
of ashes- Russian custom ; Snakes as spirits of the household; Snake house 
yuardian amony Greeks ; Household snake in Macedonian villaye — fed bv 
British ofticu'S ; Ritual vessel of honeycomb shape zvith feediny snake ; Cretan 
snake attacks zvild honeycomb for yrubs ; Other snake vessels from domestic 
shrine; Honey in food offer inys to snakes -sacred snake of Erechtheion ; 
I rifle Cups of Diktaean Libation fable — ? one for yuXtKp-qzoi' ; Snake table 
in Eyypt ; Knossian ' Snake Room' contrasted zvith primitive sanctuaries at 
Gournia, Me. ; 'Snake Room ' cult purely domestic the Shrines shozv further 
reliyious evolution ; Snake attributes in f^alace Shrines, of ten ifyiny nature ; 
Chi onoloyy of 'Snake-tube' sanctuaries ; Knossian Csnake room' relies 
assiyned to L^.M.II; Rustu clay idols of sanctuaries cxUndrical base 
derived from bell-shaped M . M . / a skirt; Survivals of old Snake cult in 
Sub-Minoan and Ge 'metrical times; Rhodian ' Snake tube' of Geometrical 
date ; ' Snake tube ' assimita.'nl A> cult of L '\prian Goddess — becomes a dove-cot. 


Repository of Objects belonging to Domestic Snake Cult in Room 
of Private House at Knossos 


Room in 
Pri\ ate 
House tor 
domestic 
snake 
cult. 


A.mi inot the numerous discoveries of 1 930 nothinop' \v;is more intcrestint;^ 
than the contents ot a repositorv in a small chamlier of a private house a 
little South-W est of the ’ .Sontli-WVst d'reasury House '. It opened on to 
a passage-way which was however onl\- partially prt'servetl. 

lly the entrance ot the little room stootl a largtj jar which, as not 
infre(|uently was the case with larger vesseH, had survived a change in the 




Room oi I’rivaik Hoi m<:, Kn'ossos. 
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SNAKE TUBES’ 


Utensils 
deposited 
in large 
jar. 


‘ M ilk- 
jugs ’ as in 
I'emple 
Tomb. 


rSouls for 
food offer- 
ings as in 
■Spring 
Chamber. 


The 
‘ .Snake 
Tubes '. 


floor lev'el. It re.sted on a pavement belonging to the ver}' beginning of 
the New Era (M. M. Ill b-\^. M. I <7), bnt its lower part, up to about a filth 
of a metre, had been covered by deposit forming the underlx ing support oi 
a new floor that had been in existence at the close of the Palace period 
(L. M. II) and must have been laid down at some intermediate epoch. 

The jar proved to have been the repository of what appears to have 
been a complete set of clay vessels and other utensils designed for the 
tending and cult of domestic snakes, and in some cases bearing plastic 
figures of the snakes themselves, coiling round the vessels and raising their 
heads above their rims. Both the jar itself and its contents had been much 
broken, probably by the falling in of the house itself at the time of the 
catastrophic destruction that set a final term to the neighbouring Palace. 
The jar (reproduced in Suppl. PI. XLVI) was 71 centimetres in height and 
about 40 in the width of the rim. The objects that it contained -originally 
between thirty and forty in all — were of comparative!}- small size, the tubular 
vessels, which were the tallest, being about 30 centimetres in height. A class 
of plain pots, some handleless, sonie with rudimentary remains of handles, 
of which remains of about a score were found, averaged only about 8 centi- 
metres or 3 inches in height (Fig. 109 , iS, 19, 20, 22). I'hey seem to have 
represented miniature milk-jugs u.sed in this domestic snake cult and the 
recurrence of identical vessels in the Temple Tomb at Knossos has a deep 
religious significance. 

Besides these little pots there were several shallow' bowds, the largest 
I 7 centimetres in diameter, of a form recalling those containing food offerinos 
of which such quantities were found in the later Spring Chamber sanctuary 
by the Caravanserai.' Here, again, we have an interesting evidence of 
the survival of the local cult, otherwise illustrated in the same ’ Spring 
Chamber' shrine by the traditional figurine of the Goddess standing 
within the hut-urn, found in company with the bowls of offering. 


‘Snake Tubes’ or Cylinders. 

The objects shown in Fig. 109 . 4, 5. 6. recall, except for the cups attached 
to them and the fact that in this case they are closed at the bottom, a familiar 
article of ritual furniture of which specimens arc known from a series of 
small domestic .shrines that have come to light in Central and Eastern 
Crete (see Fig. 1 in). The e^.sential feature of these utensils is a terra-cotta 
tube or c\linder, in the.se cases open both above and below. The tallest 
of them, as at Kumasa, attain a height of 80 centimetres, but the analogous 


' See/’, of ii. Tt. I.ji. 134. Fig. ti.s. 


Main ohves were theie found among the food-offerings. 
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142 VESSEL WITH CUPS FOR SNAKES TO DRINK FROM 


Cups 
attached 
to those 
of Re- 
pository. 


For 

snakes to 

drink 

from. 


examples from the newly iound ‘ Snake Room ' are of barely half that size.^ 
Nearly all these clay tubes show projecting ridges at their upper and lower 
extremities, otherwise they mav be divided into two classes — those nameb 


from the early Shrine at Kumasa, 
vhich maintain more or less the same 
diameter throughout, and those which, 
as at Gournia and Prinia, display a 
distinct upward taper. 

The three specimens of the.se 
tubes iound in the repository of the 
little house at Knossos, besides being 
closed below, difier irom those illus- 
trated in Fig. 110 in an important 
particular. As seen in Fig. Ill, they 
are provided with two pairs of cups. 
s\ mmetrically attached to their sides, 
which can only have been made to 
contain some kind of drink offering. 

Nor can we be in doubt as 
to the object for which these little 
receptacles were designed. The 
snakes moulded in relief, as if ascend- 
ing the sides of the similar clay tubes 
from Gournia and Prinia, sufficiently 



Fll,. 111. ‘ C\ I INIlRIlAI. SXAKK \’KN-.Kr. ’, 

KnOS'IJ-.. (^28 l \ 1 . hk.h.) 


enlighten us. These cups were certainly not regarded as having been 
intended to receive libations for any higher divinity. Their object, as the 
plastic representations show, was simply and solel\- to provide offerings of 
drink to the Genius of the household in snake form. Their ideal destina- 
tion is indeed illustrated by the sketch reproduced in Fig. Ill, showing two 
actual Ring-snakes of the site in the act of drinking. 

It is to be noted that, as in the case of the 'Snake table’ described 
below,- accommodation was in each case [)rovi(.led for four reptiles at the 
same time. We can hardly doubt, moreover, that the interior of the tube 
itself was designed to supply them with a place of shelter and retirement. 


' f'hcii height i> fietn t(j Jo ceiiti- 

mfUc-'. A ^imil.ir t\j)c frinii Kum,i'.i o 
6o cm., one Iroiii I’rini.'i is cm. 'the 
height ot the complete ex.iniples Irom ( lourm.i 
\,iries hetwten 42 .incl 3.S cm., thus clo^eh 


tipprittichine ih.it ot the Kno',,si,in examples. 
Another, lioweM-r, Irom that site, of which 
only the lower p.irt is preset Ved. seems to 
h.ave hcen of somewhat laryer dimensions. 

.''ec p. I 40. and l ie. 1 1 ,"i , 1 , /\ 



SNAKE TUBES WITH EMBLEMS OF GODDESS 
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It will be seen that the conclusions here arriv^ed at, and according to 
which these objects are to be regarded as simple utensils made use of in 
feeding and tending the household snakes, is of great importance from the 
point of view of religious embryology. These vessels with the receptacles 
attached for the snakes to drink from, in this domestic ' Snake room ’, belong 
to a simpler stage ot cult than the parallel series, fitted with the sacred 
emblems of the Minoan Goddess, found in the other shrines. It is to be 
observed, indeed, that, though the ritual furniture of our ‘ Snake room had 
been very completely preserved, there was no trace of any' anthropomorphic 
image. 

The series to which the other class belongs was brought to light in 
what we must regard as little household sanctuaries at Kumasa, Gournia,’ 
and Priniii- in Crete, (hur knowledge of the first of these little shrines is 
unfortunately very incomplete, ' but in the two latter cases these ‘ snake 
tubes’ were associated with rustic figures of the Snake Goddess herself 
and her sacral tokens (see Fig. 110, c, d and j. k, nt, ;i). So, too, at 
Gournia part of a large jar was found, together with the other relics, pre- 
senting a Double Axe and disk in relief (Fig. 110, 7i). The disk superposed 
above this recurs above the Sacral horns on one of the clay tubes and must be 
regarded as a celestial sign. In the same way', it is natural to identify the rude 
figurines of birds, of which four were found in the deposit (cf. Fig, 110, .c, /),^ 
with the doves of the Minoan Goddess in her celestial aspect. Later 
on, as we shall see, by a further process of assimilation in honour of the 
Cyprian Goddess, the tube itself was transformed into a dove-cot.’ 

Three ‘ snake tubes ’ were found at Gournia round a tripod ‘ hearth 
altar’ with remains of a stucco coating, and the base of a fourth tube — 
evidently displaced — lay above it.'’ 


Simple 
stage of 
cult. 


Other 
ritual 
tubes of 
sanc- 
tuaries at 
Gourni.'i. 
&c. 


With 
rustic 
figures of 
Snake 
Goddess. 


’ For the Gournia shrine see Iloyd-Hawes, 
CoHDiia, I’l. XI, and iMiss B. E. Williams, 
pp. 47, 48. 

" Sam, ide, AtJi. MittJi., \.\\i (tpoiV 
p. 247 secnj., and PI. XII. The limbs and 
cylinder with snakes about them are figured 
there tin pp. 248, 249. Supplementary 

material is supplied by Prof. L. Bernier, J 7 i 
iina Citt'a EHenica scopiria a Crcta ( luilli'ttiii't 
di Artt\ 190S, p. 45 5 seqq . and Fig. w ). 

Illustrations of some of the objects from 
the settlement of Kumasa are given by 
Xanthudides, I'aulted Tiunbs of Mesarh (trs. 
Droop) Bl. X\TII -.eqq. Dr. .Xanthudides 


had proposed to write a more detailed 
account of this little sanctuary. Dis alitcr 
t'lacuit. 

‘ .M iss I! E. Williams observes {Goiiniio, 
|). 47) that one of the little clay doves was 
possibly on the head of the Goddess. The 
image would thus have corresponded with the 
principal figure of the ' Shrine of the Double 
Axes ’ at Knossos — in that case, however, 
of Re-occupation date (L. M. III). 

See below, p. 166, and Fig 128 «, l>. 

'■ This is shown in Goiiniia. Bl. XI, and 
described in the text as standing on the 
altar. According, liowever, to information 
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■SNAKE TUBES’ NOT LII5ATION VESSELS 


Theory 
that the 
tubes 
were for 
chthonic 
liba- 
tions — in- 
vented 
ihi hoc. 


At Prinia, where rustic images of the Snake Goddess also occurred, 
plastic figures of the ascending reptiles appear on the ' snake tubes ’ 
(Fig. no.y^) ^ as in the former sanctuary. Elongated holes are in this case 
seen cut in the walls of the cylinder, possibly of a decorative nature. 
Later specimens, indeed, like those above mentioned — found in the Astarte 
sanctuary at Kition — show door-like openings, but the tube there belongs 
to a later stage ot religious evolution. 

What, then, was the origin of these clay-tubes ? Explanations such as 
that which saw in them aniconic figures of the divinity or the actual tiara 
of the Goddess need not be seriously discussed. A theory put forward 
by Ur. Zahnp and accepted by Protessor IMartin Nilsson," would interpret 
them as libation vessels connected with the chthonic cult. An analog)’, it 
was thouyht, miyht be found with the circular built altar over the Fourth 

o 

Shaft Grave at Mycenae ^ and the similar sacrificial pit at Tiryns," both 
without any bottom, so that the drink offerings could percolate freely to the 
shades of the departed below.'' 

It may well be objected, however, that this idea of an article of ritual 
furniture, deliberately invented in conformity witli a religious idea, violates 
what may be regarded as an universal principle in the evolution of such 


supplied to me by Mr. R. B. Seaytr, one 
of the excavators of Gourni.'i. it was not 
actually standing on it. Indeed, the force 
that broke away its upper part could h.irdly 
have left it in its original position. This 
rectification is important, as arguments have 
been drawn from its supposed position as 
resting on the tripod altar-hearth. 

' Pernier, Boll, di Arte, 1908, p. 43. and 
Fig. II. 

• In Kinch, BauHUs dc / roulia (Berlin, 
1904) Kult^c;crat ans Rhodos. p. 34. 

' The _Miiii)iui-.]rycciiaca/i Rehi^to/i and Us 
SnrT'iva/ in Greek ReliiC^ion. p]). eye, e73. 

‘ Schhemann, M\it)iae, Plan )• anu ]>. er3. 
Cf. G. Karo, Die Sehaekt^raber run ^^\kenal. 
i. p. 10, and Fig. i, p. 1 1. 

'■ Doerjifeld in Schlieui.inn. Tir\/is. p. 331). 

l’'g'^. 137. 

' .V later parallel h.is bei 11 sought in a 
cylindrical vessel of sixth-ci ntury Attic' fabric 
— its height slightly o\er twic e its diameter — 
open ahene and below whic b Furtwangler 


{.Irehiv fur Rtli;e;iuns-LK.'issenschaft, 1905. p. 
ipe) calls an tsehara (crrycipn) and regards as 
‘a round open fire-hole' to be placed on the 
hearth, and Rohde i Psyche, ed. 4, p. 35), as 
‘eine .Vrt Rc'jhre, direkt auf der Erde aufste- 
hend (cf.. too, Zahn and Nilsson, loe. cit.). 
Its funereal connexion is indeed attested by 
the late black-tigure designs that surround it 
of Charon in his ferry-boat, with little souls 
or eidohi lluUering about. Neither of these 
two alternatu'e siiggesiions seems, however, 
to be very probable, and there does not appear 
to be sufficient reason why this collar-shaped 
object should not have been the stand of 
some roiind-boUomed I'essel. After examin- 
ing, with Mr. }',. J. horsdyke's kind assistance, 
the series ot (jtometric vessels of this cylin- 
drical (cpeii shape in the British Museum I 
can contideiith stale th.at the maiiuitt of them 
were piob.ibl_\ stands of this kind, and that 
there w.is not one that might not have been 
Used for this piurjiose. 
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objects. That a type of tube-like vessels should have arisen from the 
analogy of a class of built, well-like openings in the earth, is wholly 
inadmissible. The origin of ceramic articles of the ritual class is rather 
to be found in the adoption and further adaptation of objects like cups, 
bowls, and ewers, and stands for such in common use. When, for instance, 
as in certain vase designs, we see the upper rim ot a great jar, the rest of 
which is buried in the sepulchral mound, and, it may be, little souls flying 
out of it.‘ we have generally to recognize a vessel of ordinary type, used for 
funeral libations and with, at most, an opening made in its base. 

There was, in fact, a very material model at hand. 

‘ Snake Tubes ’ derived from Minoan Water-pipe or Drain Sections. 

A satisfactory explanation, which covers all teatures and both classes 
of the ■ snake tubes ' with which we are dealing, may indeed be obtained by 
a comparison with separate sections of one of the 
beautifully compacted clay water-pipes, as seen in the 
early Palace at Knossos. 

These, as has been well demonstrated by those 
found iti situ on the Palace site, are of two main 
varieties, plain tubes, namely, as seen under the 
■ Draught-board Area and those provided with two 
loops on each side, such as were found beneath the 
South Porch, Figs. 112-114.- The slightly tapering 
outline and the stop-ridges near the smaller end are 
common to both. The comparative e.xamples given 
in Fig. 110 of ‘snake tubes’ from the primitive Cretan 
house shrines show that in this case too we have to deal 
with two main groups, those with a plain circumference 
and those with three or four loops running up their sides (Fig. Ill b). 

From the comparative point of view this latter class is of special 
importance, for the side loops — hitherto unexplained — stand in the most 
natural relation to the pipe or drain sections presenting on either side 
pairs of similar attachments (see Figs. 112 1 14). These themselves perform 
a definite constructional function, enabling the separate sections to be 
corded together for better cohesion in places where, as in the case of the 
South Porch, they passed over made earth, entailing the danger of sagging 

' E. g., in the scene of the swinging Nymph, 7> ; p, ^ 

already cited (Berlin hydria. Furtwangler. p_ p;g_ 

No. 2294). 

IV. 
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and eventual dislocation. The relation of this looped type to a kngth of 
pipino- beneath the South Porch is illustrated by Mr. Christian Doll s 
careful drawing reproduced in Fig. 114. The ropes are here sketched in. 



I'lc. 112. Skction 01 rr.RK.x- Fin. IFF t\ at kr-I’Ipks kki o\v Sou'i h PriRCH, 

COTTA WaI'ER-PIFE IROUTNIIER K XO"'M ( M. M I (I I X PO'l 1 10.\ ). 

South Fori h, Kxo.s^os. 


The increase in the numbers of the loops in the derivative t) pe, where 
they had ceased to serve any purposes of utilitx, is in itself one of most 
usual processes of ornamental development. At the same time the survival 
of the looi)s has preserved an interesting record of the antecedent history 
of the tubes themselves. 

That the looped c.Ncrcsccnces on these objects as used for ritual 
purposes were not, in any case, intended for handles is proved by the circum- 
stance that real handles of the horizontal kind were in some cases added on 
the intervening part of the circumference (see Fig. 1 lU,r, iC. (Jn the other 
hand, Sam Wide's suggestion that the handle-like loops — of which there are 
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regularly four on these tubes — represent ‘stylized’ figures of the snakes 
themselves ' is sufficiently answered by the actual appearance in many 
cases of the reptiles side by side with them.^ 

In the case of water-pipes like those described, laid down on solid 



Fu;, 1 1 1. Iaioiu 11 Skci’ions of W'atkr-pu’Ls kknkai h Sovi'h Porch (M. M. I a) with 

OkK.INAL CoRDlNi; INLHCATED. 


ground, there was naturally no need for the additional roping together of Simpler 
the individual sections. Those, for instance, brought to light beneath the 
'Draught-board Area' in the East Ouarter of the Palace, which are laid loops, 
down on a compact Neolithic stratum, have no handles for such supple- earlier, 
mentary attachment. This variation in the prototxpes, it will be seen, 
accounts for a similar difterence in the tormation of ‘snake tubes’ them- 
selves, one variety of which does not show the looped excrescences. The 
larger specimen from Kumasa (Fig. lU), <?), like those from the East Ouarter, 
are of this simpler type. In this case, too, we see an upright cylindrical form 
without any taper, which we may reasonably suppose to be taken from the 
most primitive type of water-pipe."' 

It is further to be noted, as a sign ot earlv tradition, that the larger Farlv 
‘snake tube' ot the domestic shrine at Kumasa, which, as the associated Kumasa. 
pottery shows, is of M. M. II date, very closely corresponds in its height — 

So centimetres — with the average length of the water-pipe sections of the 
Palace, which is from 75 to 75-5 centimetres. As a rule, however, the 
'snake tubes’ are of distinctly smaller dimensions.^ 

The points of correspondence between the sections of the fine clay 

’ .//‘A. Mitth., x.wi (lyoi), p. 248. The show a cei tain re^emblance to the water pipes 
view wif, (Titiei/ed by Zahn {J'rifitlia, p. 31) of the drains.’ He did not there, however, 
on the same grounds as are here given. carry his observation to it.s logical conclusion. 

’ The general resemblance of the cl.ay ^ Smaller specimens of clay-pipe sections 
tubes, as seen in the primitite sanctuaries, of this straight type were found by the cham- 
had independently struck I’rofessor Martin her North of the ‘ TropN Ion ' of the Northern 
Nilsson in his careful study of tliese [Minoan Kntrance. 

Myit?iaean p. 271): 'So far they * See above, p. T42, note r. 

L 2 
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pipes that secured the water-supply of the Earl\' Palace at Knossos with 
the ‘ snake tubes ’ of the household cult are, as shown above, so varied and 
detailed in their character that it is difficult not to accept the conclusion to 
which this evidence points. The selection, moreover, ot such an object — 
no doubt in the first instance the actual section of a water-pipe — as 
temporary shelter for the dome.stic reptiles is itself easy to explain. Not 
only, where such pipes served as open v'ents or drains, was it easy for 
snakes to take shelter in them, but the particular species that is still 
abundant on the site, the Ring-snake — Tropidoiiotus na(rix —\s, as its name 
implies, largely aquatic in its habits, and, as a matter of fact, is often found 
in water-conduits and land-drains. 

The Ring-snake is not only of frequent occurrence on the hill of Kephala 
itself, but in summer time it haunts the banks of the Kairatos stream below 
and swims about in its pools. It should be borne in mind, however, that, like 
others of its family, it shows an equal predilection for warmth. It not only 
basks in the sun, but is known to have a liking for the neighbourhood of 
the domestic hearth. In the case of the former, as has been pointed out, 
such external heat promotes the process of gestation, as it does the incuba- 
tion of the eggs. Nor has this species lost its attachment for the Palace 
site itself. In the month of March — a little before the discovery of the 
‘ Snake- Room ’ repository — a chink in the cracked corner of a gypsum block 
near the ‘ North-East Hall ’ disclosed a Ring-snake hibernating. 

It is a snake of this species that is depicted in the ideal sketch 
(Fig. Ill, p. 142) of the reptile climbing the tube to drink from one 
of the receptacles. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that, so far from the 
tubular cult objects of the primitive hlinoan sanctuaries having been 
a deliberate religious invention, they were simply adaptations of familiar 
forms of drain- or water-pipe sections connected in the most natural way 
with the prevalent local species of reptile. As lorming part of the purely 
household cult at Kno.ssos, this form ot utensil was adopted with a view to 
the snake.s’ own convenience as a place of shelter, and was further provided 
with cups outside to supply them with milk or some other liquid nourish- 
ment. The provision here for two pairs, or a group of four, itself shows 
a recognition of their oregarious habits. 

Whether or not in the primitive sanctuaries, where tubes of this kind 
are associated with the cult of the Minoan Goddess, they were used for 
libation may Ije a moot point. What is certain is — as is clear from the 
snakes moulded on their walls — that these ritual tubes still bore a special 
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relation to snake-rvorship in its more generalized chthonic character. Later, 



as we shall see, in 
deference to the 
Goddess in her 
celestial aspect, the 
snake tube was 
metamorphosed in- 
to a dove cot, which 
certainly does not 
seem to be any 
more appropriate 
as a vessel for liba- 
tions. 

Tripod ‘ Snake 
Table 

Thehospitable Tripod 
. . ^ snAk6 

idea of entertaining table’. 

a parti carrc makes 
itself evident in an- 
other article of the 



‘ Snake-Room ' fur- 
niture, which is of 
quite unique ap- 
pearance. 

It consists of 
a small terra-cotta 
tripod stand, or 
table (Fig. 109, 8 
and Fig. 1 1 u, a, b), 
the u[)per surface of 
which is divided 
into four separate 
compartments by 
raised partitions. 
Between each of 


b 

Fig. 11.), <1, b. 'tRiPOn S.\ake T.\i:ie. a. seen i rom .m.ove : b, 
wii H Ce\ir.\l Cop re!’Tgrkd and Ring-snwkls peeuing. (I)iam. 


these compart- 
ments is a groove 


25 CM.) 


or open passage 
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‘SNAKE-TABLES’ AND CAULDRON 


between the partitions, leading to a central space with a small raised circle 
in the middle. This raised circle is analogous on a smaller scale to those 
which, as in the Royal Magazines, surrounded the bases of large iars. Here 
it evidently marks the position of the base of a central bowl to contain the 
food set out, as shown in Fig. 115, b. 

Lithua- The stand, in fact, was a small ‘ snake table, conveniently arranged wi th 

nian grooves to accommodate two pairs of reptiles with their heads and necks 

parallel. . t i r i i ♦ * 

rising towards the food vessel in the middle as pictured in Fig. 115, b. We 
have here the counterpart to the four cups attached to the ‘ Snake tubes 
On an early cult object from Cyprus two snakes feed from a double table.' 

The practice of preparing a table with food set on it for the household 
snakes is, indeed, paralleled by a usage recorded of the Lithuanians — who 
included ethnically the Old Prussian stock. ^ As late as the sixteenth century 
of our era these people tended snakes, whom they regarded as domestic 
deities, by the stove-corner, where stood the small table used for their own 
meals. At certain seasons of the tear the snakes were summoned by 
prayer and ritual to come to the table and partake of a feast provided by 
their votaries. These, we are told, came forth from their hiding places 
and, climbing up over the clean cloth with which the table was spread, took 
their places upon it," returning to their holes after devouring the repast.'* 

Snake Cauldron. 

The reptiles, as seen in some of these small vessels (Fig. 119 <?, (5), 
with the head raised above the rim, suggest a subject on a somewhat 
rough seal-impression of more or less contemporary L. M. II date found 
in the Little Palace at Knossos and reproduced here in F'ig. IKi, en- 
larged to 3 diameters, from a drawing of Monsieur Fh Gillieron, fils. We 

' For an early (5 priote double stand with I'u/o/iia, is’c-.. 1627, Elzevir ed , p 309) 
two a-cending snakeb cf. p. rbo, n. 2, and ' Hi vero exeuntes per niundum linteolum 
see p. T77, Fig. 1 Id. conscendunt et super meniam a-,i,ident '. 

- De Rchgionc et Sacrifiais vctentm Bunts- ’ If the snakes did not corne out of their 

sorum: Epistola lo. Melitii ad Georgium holeb or failed to eonsunie the food provided 

Sabi Hum. \ translation of thi.s rare publica it wai, regarded a-, a had augury and some 

tion by Mr. F. Conybeare, from a copy in misfortune would befall the household that 
my hbrarx, is to be found in J-ulklure, vol. mi, .-.ea'on. 'riii.s reralF the terror of the \the- 
ipot. 'the original work i^ grouped with nians when it was rumoured that the 'jacred 
other tiart-, m a miscel!an\ entitled J'>e Bits- ^nake that guarded the .\cropoli:, had left his 
sorum Muscovitanim et Tartar, riitti RehgioHC. honey cake untouched — a rumour that made 
brV., Spc\er, 1582, see p. 2do. For a '-iniilar it easier to per.suade them to evacuate the 
practice among the Livonians '-ee I. Fa.-.iciiis, city (Herodotus \11i.4). 

I’olonus, yie Pits .Satnugititriim (in Respiildha 


.Snake 
caul- 
dron ( ?j 
of seal- 
impres- 
sion. 
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see here a boat-shaped object — apparently some kind of cauldron or 
large bowl — from near the edge of which on either side rise two coiling 

objects that have the appearance of a pair 
of snakes.’ Above appears a horizontal 
bar Irom which, it seems, another serpent 
descends. 

Tripod Hearth with Ashes enclosed. 

In the Gournia shrine, as has been 

noted above, was a clay tripod with remains 

of a stucco co.iting in which we must 

recognize one of the usual movable hearths. 

Fig. 11 G. Se.vl-impression from also probably used for offerings. A tripod 

‘Littie P.vl.^cf. - wi'ARENTi.v hearth of the same form and construction 
C.M'i.iiROx WITH Three Sn.vkks, Bar , r , 1^ 1 1 ■ 

ARovF (-p the altar-ledge in the 

Shrine of the Double Axes. Considering 

how nearly in all parts of the world the household snake cult is associated 

with the domestic hearth, the warmth of which is known to attract these 

reptiles, such an obiect seems 

to be a natural appurtenance 

of a little sanctuary of this 

kind, 

A tripod stand, from the 
K nossos repository, with three 
double-legs (Eigo 117 and Fig. 
1U9, 7 ) might be taken at first 
sight to be a movable hearth 
of the same kind. Its upper 
face, however, consisted of 
w hat resembles a flat lid w'ith 
two I erforated ears, which 
had been moulded on to the 
section below. A break in 
this cover disclosed the fact 
that the interior had been filled with ashes while, from the blackening of 
its walls, it further appeared that it had enclosed live charcoal. 





Fig. 117. Trii’Od Hevri h with-Vsiu-.s enceo^ed ; 
SnakeRoom.Kxo^siss. (HETGnri3-5( m , I)iam.2ocm.) 


' It is possible to compare the snakes boss below on a black-figured vase, Corpin 

rising from shields seen in profile with the / 7 ? 1 France), Fasc. 7, PI. 29, Figs, 4, 5. 
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Comparison of Ritual Transportation by Russian Peasants of Ashes 

from former Homestead. 

It may well be asked what ritual end may have been served b\- this 
repository of ashes, itself resembling a tripod hearth, placed amongst the 
other fittings of this snake sanctuary. The connexion of snake and hearth, 
as already noted, is obvious enough — but why this careful conservation of 
extinct embers ? 

A natural explanation, however, suggests itself. May not the ashes, 
so religiously preserved within this hearth-shaped object, have been trans- 
ported on the occasion of a family removml from some earlier domicile ? 

Here, again, an illuminating commentary may be found in the usages 
of the same ethnic area that has already supplied such a useful parallel in 
the case of the 'snake table’. When a Russian peasant family is about to 
migrate to a new home the eldest woman of the household lights a fire for 
the last time in the sto\e -the recognized dwelling-place of the Domovoy 
or domestic Spirit, conceived of in the shape of a snake — after -which .she 
deposits the burning embers in a clean jar, and. turning to the ‘stove corner', 
says ' Welcome dycdus/t/,:a (grandfather) to our new home ! ’ The fire- 
containing vessel is then carried to the new dwelling, where it is solemnly 
welcomed again in the same manner by the master and mistress, with 
offerings of bread and salt to the household .Spirit. After this, the embers, 
still burning, are emptied into a niche of the new stove, while in this case 
the jar itself is broken and buried beneath the ‘ front corner ’ of the house.'' 


Snakes as Spirits of the Household. 

The idea that snakes, to whom the warmth of the domestic hearth was 
a natural attraction, repre.sent the Spirits of dead kinsmen and the ancestors 
of the household is itself of world-wide extension- In Classical times it is 


best illustrated by the .Snake Genius 

' For a full account of the>e cu'stoni^ see 
. R. S. Ralston. T/w I't the Russian 

People as illustratii'e of Slaviuiie yf\lhi>lo;;,\ 
and Russian Soeiat Life, pp. r,pS. Some 
analogy to this is pre'cnted by the old 
English custom (also t^erbian) of preserving 
part ot the Christmas log to light that of the 
succeeding \ear. Cf. Herrick. Ceremonies for 
Chridmasse, i 6.pS ed.. p. 27S ; 

‘ Witli the last ycere's brand 
Eight the new block.' 


ol the Roman household, and snakes 

I his beliet, for instance, is general in 
India and e.xtends from the .Arab population 
of Eg>pt .and their kinsmen of Malta through- 
out the -African ('ontinent to the Zulu Caffres. 
Cf. Frazer. . tdonis, . Ittis, Osiris {Colden Poiufi, 
ed. 3,\ol. p, p. ,S2 serjq J hc.se beliefs e.xtend 
to Amerii a. I he I.iclawarc. Ojihwav, and other 
Indians rcg.ard the snake as their giandfather. 
(See Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild: Liolhn /unifi. vol. li, pp, .[g, 2ig ) 
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haunt graves as impersonations of departed members of the familyd In 
more modern Europe, as in the above case, its best and most abundant 
illustrations are supplied by the relatively somewhat backward members of 
the Litu-Slavic group. In Serbian peasant families, where such a 'house 
snake’ is often found, it oroes by the name of doinachitsa or house-mother, Serbian. 

'S> &c., 

and the death of such a snake portends that of the house-wife herself, parallels. 
In the course of researches in the Konovlye (Canali) district of South 
Dalmatia - I myself came across many cases where a snake of the kind was 
known to live near the hearth. Food, generally in the shape ot milk, was put 
out for it, and so far from beine thouHit harmful, it was regarded as little 
short of a sacrilege to kill such a reptile. At times a pair were tended in 
a household so that the doiiiachin or house-father was represented as well 
as the doinachitsa } According to old German tradition ^ there were a male 
and female snake in every dwelling. There are still many tales ot the 
milk-drinking Uiiken or ‘household snake’. 

In modern Greece, as in Albania,’ the same domestic cult survives, Snake 
and the snake is known as the 'master of the house,' voiKOKvprj^t^ a term guardian’ 

among 

’ In the case, indeed, of the huge snake mire videntur ; quos laedere pro piaculo Greeks, 
that coiled round the tomb of Ancliises, existimatur.’ Otherwise, Olaus, too, turns to 
Aeneas was indoubt, Aeu. v. 95 : Lithuania ([). 97 ; lib. iii, c. i) for his illustra- 

■ Incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis tioiis of snake-worship. 

Ksseputet’. ’ The observations here recorded are from 

- As in so many other cases, this ethnic notes made by me in 1S87. A priest with 
group shows in a clearer form old religious whom I stayed more than once got into 
beliefs once shared by the more advanced serious tiouble with his parishioners for kill- 
and sophisticated Teutonic peoples. Among ing a snake less than twenty paces from a 
these, however, the traces of the same cult hou>e. I heard nianv stories of treasure- 
are well authenticated. (See Grimm. Z>i7i'Av//c' guarding snakes, secured by means of the 
^l/i'///c/cy/V, ])p. 571, 57J.) Professor Martin herb //cnrrA 

Xilsson. who has rightly insisted in the ini- See Grimm, 7 D. . 1 /. (650), and cf. Thorpe, 

portance of this primitive cult in .Minoan and yorthcni Myfhnlogv. i, aSq, The soul is 
Mycenaean Gieece, has given his personal ex- supposed to issue in the form of a snake, 
periences of such domestic snakes in Sweden When the house snakes died the master and 
( The Minoan-MyL-enaean Religion, pp. 280, mistress of the house died too, 

281), where reference is also made to E. litloie or household snake in 

Plyltchi-Cavallius, W'arend och Wirdanui Albania see \'on Hahn, Aihiuiesische Stiidien. 

{1868, II, Appendix, p. xxx seijii.). Olaus p. If the male stock dies out in a 

Magnus, J/istona de ijenldnis Septenlrionaii- familv the littnre leaves the house, 
hus (1555 ed., p. 77b) says: ‘Sunt etiam ■■ Bernhard Schmidt, Das I'oiksieben der 
domestici serpentes et penates in Aifuilonis (I.eip/.ig, 1871), p. 1S4 seqq, 

extrema plaga reputati qui lacte vaccino vel Cf. J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Foikiore and 
ovino nutriti cum infantibus sub tectis ludunt Ancient Greek Religion, p. 260, 
et plerumque in cunis, ut tidi custodes, dor- 
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corresponding with the Slavonic title and representing essentially the same 
idea as the oAoi'poy or ‘guardian' snake of the House of Erechtheus at 
Athens.^ At Arachova he who sees a snake in a house addresses it respect- 
fully, ‘ My service to 
you, master!’ 

British officers 
stationed in a Mace- 
donian village, de- 
serted by its inhabi- 
tants in the Great 
War, had a quaint 
and rather pathetic 
experience. In a 
hut used by the 
mess of an Artillery 
Brigade Headquar- 
ters, a hungry snake, 
thus left in the lurch, 
came up from a hole 
in the beaten earth 
floor as if asking to 
be fed, and a cup of 
milk was then and 
thereafter put out for 
it by the Wterinarv 
Officer.- 

All these evi- 
dences ot this simple 
cult have one com- 
mon feature. The 
snake is regarded as 
a kinsman, a friendly 
spirit bringing luck to 

the household.'' I’he horror associated with 
relig ions spheres is entirely absent. 



Fic. 1 IS a. b. SxvKK I on IM, ROI NIJ \ eS,'-F,' IX FORM OF 
Ski 1 idx-- of W’n d IF ixr \ ( omh, w i i h (Ikfi; ix ns Moi th. 
(^IIfic.h I g L.\i. . .Max. tVnu H oi t’l-.-Ni j lo-S cm.) 

serpents in the higher 


' -See below, pp 15(1, TS7. 

• This account was kindly supplied me 
by .Mr. E. J . Forsd\ke. who was there stationed 
at the time. The name of the village, Kalino\ 1 >, 


.suggests Bulgars as lUs original occupant.s. 

See, too, on this Leo .Mlatiiis (.\larci) — ■ 
our eailiest source lor the domestic snake cult 
of later Greece, /L (iraa-onan Iwdie quorun- 
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Ritual Vessel in Shape of Honeycomb with Snake feeding on it. Ritual 

In contrast to the vessels actually adapted for the feeding or accom- 
modation of the reptiles themselves another group was represented in the 
Knossian repository with moulded figures of snakes about them (see with 



Fig. 1 1 9. rt, PERFOR.vTF.n srouirn \'ESsr.L wn u Sn.\kk ci imbing ub i r : Grub, .o>p.\ri-.ntly, in 
ITS Mouth iHeight io-S cm.) ; l >, Anaeogous \'e>.'.ki. with ihrke handles (Height tO'S cm.). 


Figs. IIS, 119), which must be regarded as of a purely ritual character, feeding 
corresponding thus with those of Gournia and Frinia. snake. 

The most interesting of these is that shown in Fig. 109, 1 , and Fig. 11?^, 
in which a snake is seen coiling round an object which, from its characteristic 
outline, combined with the holes that mark the cells, may be recoonized as 

^ O 

three sections of a nnturall)' formed wiltl hone\comb. We are curiously 
reminded of the tradition, preserved by Diodorus, that Daedalus wrought 
a gold honeycomb for the Goddess of Ery.x.' 

In conne.xion with the episode here illustrated, an observation of my 
foreman is worth recording. Some years since, near his native village of 
Hierakari on the heights of Mount Kedros, South-West ot Ida, he had seen 
a snake that had climbed up to a ledge of rock sheltering a comb of 
a similar kind formed bv wild bees and, as he thought, eating the honev. 
datn opuiationtbus (Cologne, 1645); bound tantuni non ad()r.int ’. 

with hus IJc Tcfiiplis Lff'titcoriofij cr^r.i, c. xxxi ^ Iliod., iv. yS. X^rfroi'i' re K7y^jior rij 
(P* 1^3). Such reptiles bring good luck to the ’Ept’Ktrr/ pturty afror (^!.VoT£^i bjrrai. 

household : if one is killed the father or mother Diodorus traditions of Mino.ans in Sicilv have 
ot the family is likely to die. He adds about found a remarkable confirmation in the 
them: ‘ Religione cpadani observant et Templt-Tomb of Knossos. (.See below, § 1 16.) 
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Whether snakes — like bears and horses and doubtless other animals — have 
a ‘ sweet tooth ’ does not seem to be ascertained.^ That they are closely 
associated with honeycombs in Modern Greek popular belief may be 
gathered from the fact that a Genius in the form of a snake is supposed to 
watch over bee-hi\'es. 

It may well be asked, however, whether there was not a more potent 
attraction in the combs than in the honey itself— the grubs, namely, in the 
cells. It would seem far more probable that if, as my foreman's evidence 
shows, snakes actuall)’ attack honeycombs, it is with this object in view. 

The snake, indeed, shown in Fig. 118 appears to hold a grub in its 
mouth. This seems also to be the case with that which appears on the little 
iug. Fig. 119, a. This, like the companion vessel. Fig. 119, 5, is of purely 
symbolic formation, the holes with which it is perforated having doubtless 
been taken over from the honeycomb type. Fig. 118, without, in this case, 
having any other significance. The jug. Fig. 119, 5, might perhaps be used 
as a filter, but the two spouts of the other, which could hold no liquid — its 
perforations e.xtending even to its base- -had certainly no utility whatever. 
The squat diminutive vessel, h'ig. 109, 10 , with deep hollows in its sides 
and three handles, seems to belong to the same, purely votive class. 

Honey in Food-oflFerings made to Snakes. 

To what extent the popular belief that snakes like honey may be 
due to their taste for bee-grubs it is difficult to judge. The common 
practice of mixing honey with the milk offered to the household snake - mav 
also be explained on the general ground that the ancestral spirit in reptile 
form had human tastes." In any case it is clear that the idea played an 
important part in the ritual of the Ancient Greeks. Those who descended 
into the oracular cave of Trophonios were said to appease the two serpents 
that guarded its entrance bv throwing them honev cakes. ‘ Of still oreater 
importance is the tact that the sacred snake of Athena, to which the epithet 
oiVoi’poy, or ‘ house', was applied- -living in the cr_\'pt of 

the Erechtheion, and the incarnation ot its eponymous hero — was fed 

' Inquiriv^ made by me in the Reptile '' The custon) of pouriny out honey and 
Department of the London /oologieal (Lir- milk for the snake spirits of the departed 
dens did not elicit anv information that might reeiirs among the Akiku\a of British Hast 
confirm such a conclusion except, perhaps. .Vfriea. See I'ra/er. .tdo/iis, A/tis, Osi?-is : 
the fact that many kinds of snakes swallow GiAdiii Umi'Gi i. p. 85. 

over-ripe bananas with axiditv. ' Tausanias. \\\i\. ir, and see Hra/er, 

■ Instances of this from Mount .Samos in I'ausiDiias /^fSirip/ion af (Arerc. \ol. v, pp 
Keqihalonia, and fremi Parnassos are given by 203. 204. 

Schmidt, c/, e/V,, p. 1S7. 
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in the same way by honey cakes ^ thrown down apparently through a chink 
in the floor.- d'he snake itself was not seen. 

The ‘ snake table' above described, with its central bowl, is analogous, 
in a more primitive shape, to the black steatite libation table from the 
Diktaean cave-sanctuary ; originally it would appear set above a baetylic 
pillar representing the Goddess.-' In that case I have already ventured 
to bring its triple cups for libations into relation with the very early offering 
to the Dead before the Falls of Styx, where the first libation consisted of 
mingled honey and milk, the fieXiKpijToi' * that had been also the traditional 
food of the intant Zeus. 

Aelian ’ tells a story of a large sacred snake [SpaKoov] kept in a tower 
of an Egyptian town,® for which a subordinate priest regularly set out 
a bowl on a table containing the above sweet drink, mixed with barley- 
meal, and straightway departed, leaving the sacred reptile to come out and 
devour it. The underling, however, too curious, looked in and saw the 
snake climb on the table and raise his head to make his meal. Hearing 
the intruder, the reptile thereupon angrily retreated, after first striking this 
Egyptian 'peeping Tom’ with madness that ended shortly in death. 
Here again the table and bowl is a regular feature of the cult. 


’ Herodotus viii. 41, and cf. R. tV. Macan, 
Herodotus, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 416 note. For the 
title oiV-otyjos see riiotiu.'., Lexieon s. v. 
and Hesychius, s. v. p.ayld€^. The non- 
visibility of the snake itself is alluded to in 
the Aristophanic gibe, Lysistr. 710 ef o? toi- 
oefsiv elSor toi' oLKovpdy ■ttotc. hor the offering 
of honey cakes see, too, Gerhard, .Itdi. Akad. 
Berlin, 1S47, p. 4S2. 

■ See Prof. M. P. Nilsson's remarks, y. //. S., 
xxi, p. 329. 

Further Fiseoveries of Cretan Serift 
{f.H.S., xvii), p. 358. In spite of the fact 
that the Table has a large round central 
prominence below for the top of a pillar or 
truncated cone, and four small projections at 
the corners for minor supports, probably of 
wood, Monsieur J- Demargne, who found 
the additional fragment of the slab, came to 
the conclusion that it was laid on the ground 
{Fu//. de Corr. HAL, xxvii (1902), p. 581). 
The sole reason alleged for this, horvever, was 
that the slab was left rough below. This view 


was accepted by Dussaud, Rev. de rhistoire des 
re/ftous, li (1905), p. 32, n. i. Nilsson, .!//«. 
J/ve. Retixiou, p. 112 (cf.. too, p. 221), objects 
to the view that it is a table-slab on the ground 
that ‘the cutting of the central projection is not 
such as would imply a central support beneath 
it’. But theie is nothing in the cutting 
to exclude a central support and, indeed, 
the slender corner props, though necessary 
to steady the sla'o, would have been inade- 
quate to sustain its weight. The baetvlic 
element is to be sought in the pillar or block 
on which the actual recipient of the offerings 
rests. Suggestive comparisons with the ' Dik- 
taean Table ’ that still hold are given by me, 
J.H.S, rgor, p. 17 seipp 
‘ Cf Od. X 519, 520 : 

lT/>tortt fi€XiKf)t]Tw per^iretTa Oe v/Oet luno 
T(') rpiTm- aid vdaTi. 

' De dS'atura .hnmalium, xi. 17. 

Cl- IMcTl/Act Tly? AfycTTTOr . . . €1' TTiyiyw. 

- uAi^tra tti'uricffnti'TCS /-le/ViK/jaroj. 
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Whatever we may think of snakes having a taste for honey, it is clear 
that in both ancient and modern times primitive cult, in its choice of food- 
ofterings, took very little count of reptilian diet or powers of deglutition. 
Honey mixed with milk might pass, and the egg set out by votaries tor the 
serpent of Aesculapius, or by the Roman paterfamilias for the Genius of the 
house, is natural enough. But what are we to say to the bread and cheese, 
for instance, set apart for the house snake by Polish peasants, or for the 
barlev cakes of the ancient cult, though flavoured with fennel and poppy- 
seeds as well as honev ? The eft'ect of such on a snake's digestive organs 
would hardly be less fatal than the fat, hair, and pitch that Daniel lumped 
together to thrust into the Dragon's mouth.* 

In general it mav be .said that, however much the natural snake diet 
of little living things was neglected by primitive custom, the desired clear- 
ance of the board was helped out by other ' small deer ’. I'hus, according to 
a Lithuanian account, when the feast for the Spirits of the household had 
been laid out b\- the stove, they were seen to make their appearance in the 
shape of rats and mice, as well as snakes. 


‘ Snake Room ’ of Knossian House contrasted ■with Rustic Shrines of 

Snake Goddess. 
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The contents of the repository found in the small private dwelling 
beside the Knossian Palace suggest some interesting comparisons with 
those of the little sanctuaries of Gournia and Prinia.- 

In the furniture of this ‘ Snake room ' we see two distinct clas.ses of 
objects, one of them including mere utensils for the use and convenience 
of the reptiles themselves, the other — in which the vessels show the snakes 
themselves in plastic form — of a more purely ritual character, but still not 
presenting any distinct symbol of the more developed stage of Minoan 
worship. The symbols of this, such as the Double Axes and ‘ Sacral 
horns the doves and solar disks, are wholl\' wanting, nor do we find, as 
amongst the remains of actual sanctuaries, the anthropomorphic images of 
the divinitv in rustic form. 

At Gournia and Prinia, on the contrary, the utensils such as the ' snake 


' He' and the Dra-^an (. //'eiVi/A!?, A \ .V 
Vfi'.sc The Dragon here biL;nilies a laige 
serpi lU. 

■ At Kunub.i tlie evuJence i> Its.-) coii- 
[)lete, and ab-)ence of the .inthropomorphic 
idoK can hardU be taken as a pii-.inve indica- 


tion. The fragment of a .--acred clay table 
KVauUed Tamhs I'f Meajra. PI. X.XXIII. Xo. 
5020. and [I. 30) — compaied by Xanthudidcs 
with that of the little shrine oi the Palace of 
Phaesto.s {Man. .In!., mv, p, 4;,,) — point.s 
however to a sonieuh.U de\elo[ied < ult. 
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table’ and the plain cylinders fitted with drinking cups simply designed for 
the needs of the reptiles themselves are not found. The clay cylinders are 
there, but the snakes in this case are modelled in relief on their walls, and are 
accompanied by the symbols of the developed Minoan cult above enumerated. 
These objects, in short, serve a purely ritual and not a utilitarian purpose. 

The plastic snakes occur, indeed, on certain objects found in the ' .Snake 
room ’ repository of Knossos. But while it is quite possible that the 
develo{)ments of the original ‘snake tubes’, as seen on the other sites, may 
have been used, as has been supposed, for the libations of a chthonic cult, 
the Knossian examples presenting moulded serpents were ot a kind 
certainly not designed for that purpose. It looks even, if we may judge 
by the imitation honeycomb, as if they were simply made to give pleasure 
to the snakes themselves. 

So, too, in the other cases there were found with them rustic figures 
of the Snake Goddess herself in the traditional shape that survived in 
Minoan shrines to the last. At Gournia remains ot at least three such 
idols occurred, at Prinia, of two, besides a smaller image (Fig. 1 lO). 

The evidence at our disposal leads therefore to the very interesting 
conclusion, that in the ' Snake room’ repository we have to do with the cult 
in its simplest domestic form, in which the reptiles themselves, who took, 
or were supposed to take, the food offered, were the visible impersonation 
of the Spirits of the household. It would follow from this that when we 
find the characteristic objects of this domestic cult taken over in purely 
ritual torm by the more universal divinity, we must recognize a distinct 
stage in a more advanced religious evolution. 

The great Minoan Goddess, of whom the anthropomorphic images 
now appear in a rustic shape, i.s already associated with symbols, some of 
which, like the dove and the Double Axe. link her worship with that of 
a wider area. East of the Aegean, and even imply such a formidable function 
as a wielder of the bolts of Heaven. But the snakes with which she is 
wreathed cannot, in their origin, be separated from those of the simpler 
cult, the evidence of which is now before us. In the little shrine of 
Gournia — which must be regarded as of a domestic character- she is still 
primarily the ' House-mother'. 

Sufficient proof, indeed, is given below that the snakes held by the 
Goddess, as seen in her Palace Sanctuary, had assumed a more deadly aspect, 
in accordance with her more formidable attributes on this earthquake-striken 
site. But in view of the more primitive evidence before us as well as of 
world-wide analogies, it cannot be doubted that the snakes of the old 
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household cult were of an innocuous breed, and regarded as beneficent Spirits. 
Material data, indeed, have been given in the preceding \"olume of this 
work for concluding that the Snake Goddess herself, with all the terrors that 
encompassed her, still retained her original aspect of a Great Mother. 

In the ver)' latest Minoan stage, as seen within the little model of the 
round hut — found in company with bowls of oftering similar to those of 
the ‘Snake room —we may still catch a glimpse of her in her most 
primitive guise as the hlother of the lurusehold, in fact as the anthropo- 
morphized version of the snake itself as oiVorpoy, and under the home!}’ 
form of the Serbian doniacJiitsa. 


Chrono- 
logy of 
‘ snake- 
tube ’ 
sanc- 
tuaries. 


Chronology of ‘ Snake-Tube ' Sanctuaries. 

Of the domestic Shrines in which the ‘snake-cylinders’ occurred, that 
of the small sanctuary found by Dr. Xantlmdides in the Settlement at 
Kumasa' is clearly the earliest. These objects were in that case associated 
with Middle Minoan pottery, one cup of thin fabric resembling the M. M. II a 
egg-shell class.- It is, indeed, reasonable to suppose that some of these 
‘ snake-tubes ’ were contemporary with the M. M. I a water-pipe sections 
that served as their models. The upright cylindrical types. P'ig. 1 lO, a, b, 
probably represent the beginning of the series, and those of the Knossos 
‘Snake Room’, which are incurved, fit on to this jmimitive type, though 
considerably later in date. Elsewhere, as at Gournia and Prinia, only 
the taper form occurs which corresponds with that of the best constructed 
drain sections of the Palace. At Gournia the general associations of the 
little shrine point clearly to L. M. I a, and the objects from Prinia are of such 
a closely related character as to e.xclude any great discrepancy of date. ^ 


’ VtiulfeJ Tombi nf jfesa/ j, PI. XXXIII, 
and p. 50. Together with the cUindrieal 
objects, of which two are shown in Pig. liu, 
another occurred of conical torni .is well as 
part of a clay table, compared with that from 
the Middle Minoan shrine at Phaestns, Xo 
rustic figures of the Goddess are here re- 
corded. 

= Of', at , PI. XXXIII, Xo. 5001. Cf. 
Fig inn, Inl. pp, 1-2, i ^ abort. 

In the M. M. I a ’Oral House' at 
Chainae/.i the lowest [lait of a cla\ w.iter-jiipe 
section was found of the iijinght ( lass. It had 
four liandles round its lowei extremity but 
was otherwise plain, to a height of gS cm,. 


where it was broken off. 

‘ 'I’licse preniLSc' being granted, it is difficult 
to regard the Pnni.'i tube. Fig. lln./, in spite 
of Its decoratively arranged apertures, as 
being so much later than the other objects 
of the Minoan group found on the site 
as to warrant its inclusion in the same post- 
Geometrical series as the terra-cottas found 
scattered about the Prinia acropolis and 
which are appioximate'y comteniporary with 
the early (ireek temple. Dr Permcr, however, 
in putting forward this theory di Art,\ 

ii, iijoS. pp. 445, 440, in offprint, pp. 15, ro; 
mentions that the additional maienals there 
puhiished--the Huhe' and the head and 
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The jar that served as a repository of the Knossos relics rested on a 
floor dating from the beginning of the New Era, representing the transitional 
M. IM. Ill b-\^. M. I a phase, and its shape and ‘ trickle ’ decoration answer 
to those of contemporary vessels from Tylissos. Its use, however, as we 
have seen, had survived the construction of a slightly higher pavement 
probably due to the epoch of partial restoration that set in on the site 
about the close of L. M. I a — while on the other hand the pottery found on 
its surface belonged to L. Y. 11, pointing to the final destruction of the 
Palace as a icnuiuns ad qucni. It seems probable that the furniture of the 
snake shrine found within it belonged to the last period of its use, in other 
words, to the latter half of the fifteenth century betore our era. 


Rustic Clay Idols of the Domestic Sanctuaries. 

It was natural, in view of the rustic clay images associated with the 
other relics at Gouruiaand Prinia, to look on the ritual furniture as a whole 
as belonging to the advanced L. M. Ill Period, and as contemporary with 
the contents of the Reoccu[)ation ' Shrine ot the Double Axes ' where clay 
images of much the same character were brought to light. According to 
this view— -at first, erroneously, shared by myselt — the upper part of the 
figures was set on a roughly cylindrical base that represented a ‘ baetylic ’ 
or aniconic object of worship. So, too. Wide would recognize a relationship 
with the 'snake cylinders' above described. 

But, in the face of the illustrative evidence that has come to light in 
recent tears, there can be no real doubt that, as already suggested by me 
in the Second \Alume of this work,' the ctlindrical bases of these images — 
which exclusively characterize those of the female sex — must be regarded 


part of the cylindrical base of a rude female 
figure — were due to supplementary excava- 
tions carried out by him at the spot where 
the others were discovered (nel punto di loro 
tiovamento). He regards them as part and 
parcel of the same find and as altogether of 
the same late date. I'hat they were formed 
of the same reddish local clay as the other 
later terra-cottas from Prinia proves nothing. 
That they belong to the same connexion 
as the other remains of clay tubes and idols 
from the spot where they were brought to 
light and are a[)pro\imately of the same date 
may be regarded as certain. Tiiat objects ol 
such similar ttpes and st\le should have 
IV. 


been made again on precisely the .same spot 
after an interval of at least se\en centuries is 
itself an incredible conclusion. It is to 
be regretted that Dr. Zahn { Vroulia, p. 32) 
and Professor Xilsson ( I'he Jli/iiia/i-Mytcitacan 
J^^eligion, p. 386), following in this Milani 
{Stuili e ^[atc'riati, iii, pp. 118, iiy), have 
accepted the above view that the find testifies 
to ‘the sur\ival of a Minoan cult and cult 
objects in the Archaic Age '. Phis does not it- 
self exclude the possibiht) that the remarkable 
Archaic Greek shrine and sculptures found 
on the site of Piini.'i may in a gcner.il wa\ 
re[)resent an indigenous religious siir\i\al. 

‘ 7 '. of A/., 11, I't. I, p, 342. 
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as a survival of the bell-shaped skirts that had become fashionable at the 
very beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. Such bulging skirts -that 
might well have been supported b)" hoops — constantly recur among the 



4. 5 r, 


Fio. 12(1 (.'! -\Y Inors showixl; Dfrivaiiox of ( 'm.induicai JSs'Se from Flridixc, 

M.M. I Skir'I'. I F'.pano Zakrii (A.F ) • 4 I’kisufv: 3 H. 'rRiAi>\ : 5 Mvckxak Rixo ; 

6(1ol'rma: 7 (Rk-oi lupa'iion Pi-Riou : Shrink ot Douin k Axt'-). 

votive female figurines ot M. M. I a date from Petsofa and other contem- 
porary sanctuaries, such as is shown in the restored specimens given in 
P'ig. 120. Their tratlition indeed is still strong in the robes of the two small 
handmaidens on the gold signet-ring from Mxcenae, with the Goddess 
beneath the tree, whose dress stands out almost as stiffly as that of 
a little Infanta by Wlas([uez. In the gradual slope that connects the 
lower part of the body with the purely c\lindrical formation below, as seen 
on the images of Prinia and Gournia, we may note an element of transition 
still preserved on the figurines from a house at Plagia Triada (Fig. 120, 7), 
and that from the later ' Shrine of the Double Axes’ (Fig. 120, 7). 

In these images, then, with their cylindrical bases, we may see a rustic 
survival in a conventionalized lorm ot old-time attire, in days when in more 
palatial circles — as can be seen trom the faience images of the Goddess 
new and more elaborate fashions were in vogue. The survival itself attests 
the persistence of the old cult among the humbler classes of the population 
to the very last days of the distinctively hlinoan phase of Cretan culture. 
But this evidence does not stand alone. Attention has alread\- been called to 
the remarkable correspondence of the bowls of ottering found in the Knossian 
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snake-shrine with those of the later shrine in the well-chamber belonoinw to 

o o 

the proto-Geometrical stage of the 
insular civilization. The rude figure 
of the Goddess, moreover, found with 
them, with its more or less conical 
bodv, has the same raised fore-arms. 

Early Appearance and Late 
Survival of Snake Vases. 

A remarkable vessel, belonging 
to the Second Early Minoan Period, 
found in a tomb at Kumasa,' gives us 
the first glimpse of the domestic snake 
cult of Crete. As indicated by the 
two small breasts it is intended to 
imitate a female form, about the neck 
of which coil two banded snakes with 
their heads down (the eyes being 
pricked out) on either side (Fig. 121). 
By the finder, Dr. Xanthudides. 
they were taken for ‘ rope-like ’ arms.^ 
This vessel may stand in relation to a purely domestic worship. We 
have here, indeed, the first anticipation of snake vases such as those of the 
repository above described and of which a long later tradition can be traced. 

In a very late I\I\cenaean or sub- Minoan tomb (No. XX) at lalysos, 
Professor Maiuri found the handled vase. Fig. 122, on the upper surface 
of which two dark coloured snakes are modelled, drinking at a cup, the 
bottom of which shows an orifice communicating with the interior of the 
vessel." In Tomb XVII there occurred a parallel type in which two ser- 
pents are painted in the flat on each side of a similar cup.^ These are votive 
objects, based on actual utensils made for the use of the reptiles themselves, 
such as the cupped cylinder and table of the domestic ' Snake Room ’ at 
Knossos, and clearly point to the survival of this primitive Cretan cult 
throughout the wide area dominated by IMinoan and Mycenaean civilization. 


Fiu. 121. in shafi-; of I'kmai.k 

Fiuure whh Sn.aki.s LOU ini. kocni) the 
Neck. E. M. II : I\.u.ma.sa. 


' Xantlunlide-., I'aiiltcd Torni'S (}f Messarh 
( Kd. I Iroop), Id. 1 1 and XIX, No. 4137: and rf. 
No, 4933. '1 here wa'. an u[)right handle behind. 
■ Op. lit , [) 39. 

' A. Maiuii, /atisos . Siavi diil'a dliiSiune 
A rcheidi'ii^iiii Itatiana a Radi [\i)2i'i), pp. 135- 


7, and Fig'.. 58, 39. (Anntiaido diHa r. Smola 
Arch, di Atcm', \i, vii.) 

'* d/dd., p. 125, and Fig. 44 ( left). The acce.ss 
to the cup from the interior of the vessel was 
in tliis case by means of small perforations so 
as to filter the liguiil in its pa-.sage to the cup. 
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nipylon 
examples. 


There is further evidence, moreover, of the persistence of this influence 


in Crete to an advanced Geometrical Greek date, 
found the pretty little flask, Fig-. with a 

serpent coiled round its neck, on which is 
painted a human-faced crab. Its lower surface 
shows a rosette. 

Snakes in relief, or at times painted on 


In a tomb at Milatos was 




Fii.;, 123. CIko.mji'ikic.m. 

\'.\SE iROM 



122. ^'.\SE PROM IaI.YsO'- with SxAKKs I)KIXK1X(, 

FROM ITS Cri’-LIKE !MoUTH. 


■ir, 124. Vase from Ialv.sos 
WIIH Paixtkd Sxakes. 


the flat, occur on a series of vessels belonging to the developed DipGon 
style of the eiqhth century i;. c.- One ot the finest of these, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, is reproduced in Fig. I’J.").-- .Snakes are here modelled- four 

' -\ci)uinj(i hv me at 7\!ilat().. in i.Sgf-). (iral'tsrt/iJi' ii/ul '/'n/i /iscVi,'ti;/i;e fur 

Other \(^seK (if a late Cietan ( 'leometiuMl Rei' nsi haft, \ii, ripon, p. 220 -.erpi 

cla'.., Were louml in the tnnil). Xow in the and PI. \ k 

.Xshmdlean Miisi iini. '* Thi-. mapnifK-en; \ase was presented to 

- .Several are dlii'tuUed hy S. Wide. the Miiseuiii by Mr, E. J’. Warren 1 ipoP 
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in opposed pairs — on the upper part of the body, on either side, and on the 
two handles, the heads upwards, while another is coiled inside the rim. In 

these cases the associations were 
all funereal and the snakes, as in 
the primitive folklore, may be re- 
garded as representing departed 
members of the family. In the 
frieze round the body of P ig. 125 
are depicted funeral scenes. 

But of all examples of Geo- 
metrical Greek fabric the most 
interesting is 
supplied by 
the tubular 
utensil from 
Rhodes. Fig. 

rightly 
compared by 
Dr.Zah nwi th 
the ‘ snake 
tubes ' from 
Gournia and 
Prinia. We 

see here, indeed, similar loop handles, in this case 
associated with a pair of snakes, and are confronted 
not only with a cylindrical shape but with the same 
tendency towards surrounding ridges. This vessel 
has the peculiarity ot being divided by its ridged 
profile into three sections, perhaps reminiscent of 
the water-pipes to which we have traced the origin of this class of object. 



FlG.r2t!. -SNAKhTuliK' 
IN' Rhodian’ Glomliri- 
CAL Style. 



I'lu. 12.j. Dii'vlon Jar with Snakes in 

RklieI' : A^huoi EAN Museum. 


Rhodian 
‘ snake 
tube ’ 
of Geo- 
metrical 
date. 


Adaptation of ‘ Snake Tubes ’ to Cult of Cyprian Dove Goddess. 

Under another a.spect these Mlnoan ‘snake tubes’ were taken over by 


the Aphrodite cult of Cyprus, d'he 

Xo. 55). It ha.s been listed and labelled by 
Mr. Ilumfry Payne, but is otheinise unpub- 
lished. 

‘ K. Zahn, AbeZyere/// atts R/imius (in 
Kinch, I'roiilia, [tp. 20-34, and lit;. 13). 


clay object,- reproduced in Pig. 127 

'I'he object is probably finm Kamiros : it is 
now in the Lcihn IMuseuni. 

' Re]iroduced with Fiy;. 12 !l from Ohne- 
talsch-Richter, Kvpros, du Ribil uud Hotneros, 
Atlas, I’l. X\ II, 2, 3. 4 (and cf. vol. i, jt. 287, 
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‘ Snake 
tube ’ 
assimi- 
lated 
to cult of 
Cypiian 
Dove 
< iodtiess. 


llecomes 
ri dot e- 
cot. 


from the Temenos of that Goddess at Greek-speaking- Idalion, is still 
closely related to the early class and is of a purely cylindrical form. It 
difters, however, in the door-like opening below and the round hole above 
seen on two of its sides, which seem to have a special refer- 
ence to the Cyprian religion. This maybe still more clearly 
i I gathered from the other variety, of a taper shape, derived 

from the sanctuary at 
Kition^ (Fig. 1 tiS, 

In this case the God- 
dess actually appears 
standing in a large 
‘ doorway, while the 

upper contour of the 
tube is perforated bv 
numerous holes, beside 
which small hg-nres of 
tlovcs are moulded, as 
if flying out of the in- 
terior. We have here, 
in fact, the Dove God- 
dess at the entrance of 
her sacred dove-cot. 

This transforma- 
tion — in accordance 
with the then prevail- 
ing Cyprian cult- of an object originall)- designed for the actual use 
of household snakes was facilitated b_\- the fact that already in the little 
Cretan sanctuaries referred to. as at Gournia, we find the domestic ‘ snake 



Fk;. 1 27, Cci.T 
Orijj-e I KE'i.Mj;!.- 
!X(. ‘Snake 1 'ui;i.' 

IKO.M In.Aiiov. 



‘ Sx.VKI. 'I'UUL I ROW 
OI' .Vl'HROnnT-ASTARTI , 
KllIOX. IRAX'l-ORMl.ri IX'IO DoVF-triT. 


l ig". 1S7-9). It !■) dc'-rril.cil in \ul. i. p. 
itip .1-1 a ‘ R.uii lifrhc'vken The general 
attinuy f)f these ohjects with the Ciet.aii 
i \liiu!ers was recngni/ed by /tihn. n/ iit . 
pp. 30, 31. The ohjert i> in the lieilin 
Antii |ii.inuni : its heiglit i> 3^ em. 

' < )hneta!si h-Richter. ('/ cit . I’l. X\I 1 . 2. 
3 . and \<)b i, p and p. a.S7. Its height 

Is only I 3 ( 111 

riiiiiitue snake < ult w.is .also deeplx 
looted in C\ pi us. w itnc"" l„nlv ('oppei-Aee 
]iots ,ind e\liniier seals Mi. 1’. 1 lik.iio-, has 


now liioughl out at k ounous a remarkable rlav 
(tbjt et repieseiiling a household vard, with 
Iiiig-d.ira.e, I.utle feeding, and other donie.stic 
scenes, .■^gainst the wall ojiposite the arched 
entr.uiee, behind what seems to be a semi- 
nrriilar hearth, is a kind of double talile 
with two a-cending -.nakcs (see 1 ig 1 it', p 
I , , I. In the* mnei spuce opposite appe.irs a 
standing liguie. /.c/a/c// Aire.s, ] p c 

11)31* but the det.uls were wrongb interpreted 
;is al-o in his ,ini< le /rw* C'///As f re'iusl„ri,/iici 
J, (Ai/c . .Si ro 32 ,ji 345 se*gq.t 
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tube ’ of ancestral cult taken over into the service of the Minoan Goddess in 
her more universal aspect, together with her Double-Axe emblem and 
Celestial Orb. 

Strange, indeed, is this process of evolution by which a mere section 
of a Minoan water-pipe — haunt of the common snake 
— was eventually metamorphosed into the semblance 
of a dove-cot sacred to a heavenly Goddess ! 

Philistine ‘Snake Tube’ in ‘House of Ashtoreth 
Beth-Shan. 

But the diftusion of the primitive ‘ Snake tube’ 
by Cretan agencies on the East Mediterranean shores 
goes still farther afield. In the recently explored 
Temple of Ashtoreth at Beth-.Shan in Palestine’ 
there came to light remains of a series ot clay tubes of 
the same class — open below and above — allied to the 
Cypriote derivatives in the openings that they show 
in their circumference. These themselves run parallel 
with those of the little ' house' shrines — also tenanted 
by snakes — of Beth-Shan itself - and of Ashur. 

In some ways the}’ approach even nearer the 
original Minoan ttpe, since snakes take the prin- 
cipal place. The most instructive specimen is that shown in Fig. 120,'' 
where, while degenerate models of small doves are perched on the shoulders, 
spotted snakes are seen crawling in at two of the four windows and looking 
out of the two others. 

This ‘Snake tube’ seems to date from about the time of Raineses III 
who died r. 1167 u. c ' Later cylinders of the same series show typical 

' ALin Rowe, The Temples of T>cii;«n autJ evu'-es p.ir le has' might ha\e been Mniile- 
.ishtoreth at Bcth-Shan(Uiiiv. Penns. Museum parfiims ' or supports ot lituigic objects. 
Journal, wii (ig2()). p. 293 seipj.V I am also Contenaii. op. eit.. p. 1050. had also regardetl 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Rowe s fellow them as supports '. ISut few, in view ot the 
explorer, Mr.(b M. I'lt/geralel, foi much mfoi- chain of connexion abo\ e supplied, will now 
mation. See, too. Dr. (b Contenau, IManuel contest their Cretan origin, 
i/'./cc/zih/cg’/c ii. ro49, rose, and Fig. ' Mr. ( 1 . M. I'it/gerald inlonns me that 

729 (this copy is reproduced in Fig. 12 ! 1 ). the -.tratum in whu h this siiecimen was found, 

- Rowe, ep. eil.. p. 2()4. which had first been assigned to Raineses IFs 

Op lit., p. 291). It is there called a time, was now shown to belong tit that of 
‘Stand'. Pere \’mi cut ( A’tv . bihlioue. 1926. Raineses 111 . 
p. ray) had suggested that these •cxhndres 



Fiu. l’ 2 i). ‘Sn’.vke Tuiie' 
KRO.M • FIoUsK O! A.sIITO- 
Riuii '. Beih-Sh.xx. 
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‘SNAKE-FRAMES’ OF MINOAN SEAL-STONES 


RitunI 
objects 
on seal 
types : 

‘ Snake 
frames 


(loddess 

with 

‘ Snake- 

frame ’ 

between 

guardian 

Griffins. 


Philistine Geometrical decoration with rows of birds, also of Minoan deri- 
vation. It Is interesting to recall that Saul’s armour, taken from the held of 
Gilboa, was hung up in this same ‘ House of Ashtaroth’.^ K'ng E)avid, who 
seems to have driven the Philistines out of Beth-Shan about looo before 
our era and to have been responsible for the partial demolition of the 
Temple, may well have looked on these lasting records of the old domestic 
religion of Crete. The Cherethites (Kprjrei) of David’s Guard might still 
have explained to him their signihcance. 

Supplement to f 94: ‘ Sn.\ke Framics' and ‘Snake Knaits 
Seal Types with ‘Snake Frames’. 

In the course of an early visit to the Diktaean Cave at Ps\chro I 
obtained from a villager — among other objects from the black, votive stratum 
— an exceptionally large lentoid bead-.seal, 43 millimetres in diameter, and 
of Late IMinoan fabric — on vhich, though it was fractured, through the 
agency of fire, the essential parts of the intaglio had been preserved, 
showing the Goddess between two Griffins (see Fig. 130). Above her 
head, which, according to a contemporary convention, is reduced to a mere 
knob, she supports with both hands a trijjle framework formed of three 
sinuous members, suggestive of serpents, and with their upeurved ends 
terminating In excrescences that might stand for snakes’ heads. Each of 
these objects is traversed by rings at the two points where they turn 
upwards, and could well, therefore, represent three snakes with their bodies 
bound together. 

This curious object.- In its shape suggestive of the ‘ Horns of Conse- 
cration’ of Minoan cult, gave; me the impression of forming some kind of 
‘snake frame' of a similar religious import. As the skins of snakes in 
INIodern Greece and in Crete itself are still preserved as possessing certain 
curative or a[;otropaic virtues, and are also hung up in spring as charms 

on trees by young men of courting age, '' it seemed quite possible that some 

ritual arrano-ement of this kind had been devised In honour of the Goddess 

O ’ 

herself so intimatel)' connected with the earl)' snake cult. 

On another lentoid bead-seal, irom the Rhodian cemetcr\' of lalysos,* 
where the Goddess again appears between two (irithns, big. 13], the bases 
on which the)' stand are in the same wa)’ raised to a levi;! well above the 
feet of the central figure. In this case the Goddess holds up two of these 

' r Clii'dn. \ 10 ; T .s.im. wxi. :o. ' See note j). tS j. 

' Now in the’ .\shiniile.in .Museum. ' A[.iiuii. /u p I i^r^ p-j Tniiib X. 
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curving- objects with snake-like heads, above the upper of which is seen a 
squared version of the Double Axe. 


V 



Fl(,. l.'iU, Ch^IXKIH'iNV t>EAI)-^tAL 
I'KOM I'lK'lAKAX ('aVL. 



Fii.. i:U. l.KXTOui Beah-.seai, 
Ialysos 


This difference in level between the cult image, as we mav regard it, 
and the guardian monsters, thus repeated, is of 
special interest as illustrating the ceremonially re- 
ligious character of these intaglio designs and their 
possible connexions with some actual sanctuary. 

The base-lines on which the Griffins are here set 
doubtless represent raised cornices. They supply, 
in fact, a striking parallel to the painted stucco 
bases on which the same sacred monsters were 
antithetically grouped in the great East Hall of the 
Palace, only that tliere, between them, the baetylic 1 '’^. i:F2. Raxuld Aga-ie 

1 111 1 11 1 R K A n ■ S E A L , ^ I L K L M . ( — \ E L . 

column takes the place ol the tjodhess.^ 

Gn a banded agate lentoid in the Museum of Cassel, in which the 
Cioddess with the ' snak(* frame’ is attended bv lions, the animals are again 
placed on a level above that of the divinity (b ig. l.'hi),- In examples Irom 
iMycenae reterred to below, though both the Goddess and her lion sup- 
porters are on the same level, they are all set on the ‘triple gradation’ 
below that marks the architectonic character of the group. 



‘ /’. e/AI/., iii, p. 51 r. Fig. .’i.'i.'i. 

■ Furtwangler, .Intikc Ge/m/icii, I’l. VI, 5. 
The upper part of the design is indFcernible 
in Furtw angler's plate, but a line drawing i', 
published by Xilsson. The MiiuHin-^f\ce}iaean 
lieli;^i(in. p. 312. I ig. 92. Fig. 1 above is 


from a cast kindly supjjlied me by ] )r. H. 
Mobius, Director of the Ciissel IMuseuni. 'I'he 
Semicircular line in front of the upper part of 
the Cioddess most suggest-, a s\\ ing or skifiping- 


rope. 
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‘SNAKE FRAMES’ AS SIGNS OF CONSECRATION 


Goddess 
with lion 
guar- 
dians. 


Later on, there came into my possession from the neighbourhood of 
Knossos itself, a lentoid bead-seal of brown steatite (Fig. 133 a), presenting, 
in an inferior style, a similar subject but in which the Goddess, supporting 



the same triple frame on her head, stands between two lion guardians. 
A fresh light was thrown on the 
subject by the British E.xcavations 
initiated at M)-cenae in 1920,'* 
through the discovery in a tomb 
of the Kalkani Cemeter\- of two 
cornelian lentoids bearing a practi- 
cally identical version of this sub- 
ject (Figs. 133). 1), d),- where again 
the Goddess apjjears between two 
lions, erect on their hind-legs aiul 
with their fore-paws held down, as 
in h ie. 133,u. Here attain, on lioth 
intaglios, a double axe rises Irom 
the centre of the ‘snake frame’ held up b\’ the Goddess above her head. 



Fii;. (joi.ri Sk.xki-kixc, irom Royal 

ToMI’.. l)hXI>K\. (j*) 


’ J.II.S., -xli. j). 202 sciiq. 

- Thu ('.I'.t.', from which h ig. I.'!.'? /'and c aie 
taken were iiLuic 1 )\ the kind j)ermi-"i(in of .Mr. 
Well e, then Director of tile -School .rt Athen-. 
( .See now hi^ ( ' hani''^ >■ i>t M\ < //'if. p. 200 

and I’l. .\X\’ 11 n. He oh'.eri e,-. on the design', 
(c/, i7/ , p. 2(14): ‘Aljo\e the head (of the 
Goddess) Is a iitu.d oliject. formed ap[)arently 


ot snakes, Irom the centre of which rises the 
sacred sMiihohc Jlouhle .\\e.' Mr. W'.ace re- 
call.s ‘ Hescchuis' equali/ation of ttcAcm’s and 
KiVltA's • Irom will' ll he draws the further 
n.atiiral C'iuation ot the Minoan Godde-.s ;is 
liLie seen with Kvbcle or Rli-.a. ]'or the 
cMiihal and reed atlri'nites of the Minoan 
Rlua < I. ti .\f., Ill, p. 471 seqi]. 
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In these cases the frame itself consists of only two members. Below the 
groups we here see, as already noted, the ‘triple gradation’, with clear 
indications of masonry. 

Finally, in the bee-hive tomb at Uendra, near Mideia, Professor 
Persson discovered a gold signet-ring depicting on its upper zone two 
‘trames’ of the triple class provided with what look like small central 
stands, while above these objects are seen the fore-parts of two rams 
with their bodies facing the spectator and their heads turned towards each 
other (Fig. Id4),i In the exergual space below are two couchant long- 
horned animals. The snake-like object here is plaited together along its 
middle section, a feature which, as noted below, may not be without Its 
significance. 

Here we may recognize the fore-parts of sacred rams,^ with the ritual 
‘frames’ placed in front of them as a sign of consecration, like the sacral 
horns in analogous cases. A functional analogy is thus presented to the 
Double Axes rising from the middle of both these cult objects. 


Comparison with Cretan Bow Types, Nilotic Connexion of Earlier 

Class. 

In the careful review of the evidence concerning this ‘frame’ type, 
contained in his work on the Minoan-Mvcenaean Religion, Professor Martin 
Nilsson has appositely brought these objects into relation with those that 
appear above a horned head on certain seal types from Zakro • psee I'ig. Bh!). 
He further compared the shape of these — as Dr. Hogarth had done before 
him •* — with the outline of a well-known class of ancient bows. Of this 
equation there can be no reasonable doubt. 


' Reproduced from A. W. Persion, Kiinga- 
graven i Dcndra. GulJfynd och andra fyudfrdn 
Utgravniiiyania, ig26 och iq2-]. p. 93, J-'ig. 92 ; 
see. too, p 92. Ji. d'ouii’s a/ Dc/i<ln!,V\.dd\'l\. 
P.5t. It wasfii.st published In Prof, M. Nilsson, 
in his work on tire ddijioan-M xc, nacau Rcligiini, 
p. 311, Fig, pr. referred to below. 

■ I can bee no leason for c.illmg them 
‘ mon.ster.b and invoking the tantastie lornib 
of Zakro se.ilingb, ab N ilsson. I'p. cit . p. 311. 
Their facing position h.is been in.idequatelv 
grajipled with by the gcni-engiaver and their 


forefeet are inelegantly turned in, but other- 
wise, surely, they are ordinary rams. For 
horned slieej) seen in seal tipes as sacred 
animals bound to baetilic column.s, see 
I', of A!., iii. p. 317. F igs. 2nS, 2uii. 

'■ Martin P. Xibson, Thx Minoan-Mv- 
it/iaonn Rci'igio/t and i/s si/oyivai in Gn:': 
/iV.pv/e// 1 Lund, 1927), p. 313 seciq., and cf. 
Fig. 93. seabimprebsion from Zakro. 

* T ho Zakro Scaiinys ( /. //..S'., wn, igo2'. 
p. 83 He speaks of them (under No. 66) as 
‘ two bow-shaped lines '. 


Dendr.i 
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■ •"‘'■'■‘■•I' In its nenciMl outline, indeed, tlit' ol)iect iniL’ht be* taken to correspond 

Niloiir. with either ot two Minoan bow tv|)es that were siiccessivel)' ])revalcnt. 

The earlier of these has been alreaiK’ referred to in this work' as havino 
not onl\ had a lony history in Crete but a still more remote pre-history on 
the Lib\'an siiie. This type, indeed, occurs in the hands ot a Minoan 
archer on a M. M. I a halbc\linder of ivory from the neighbourhood of 
Knos-^os,- as well as on a C(antemporar\' three-sitled seal-stone trom Mallia,' 
associated in each cas(; with an arrow of the chisel-cdeed t\ jje that was 
yencralh' in use amoiiu; the pre-iKmastic popukition ot the Xile \ alley, ami 
hail a \‘ery wide North-. \ frican liilfusion. I'his, as has been pointed out 
b\' Mr. llemw Balfour, Curator ot Bitt Ki\ers Museum at Oxtord, the 
greatest li\’inLt authority on the e\ohuion of the bow, should be identified 
rather with a t\ pe that still suiwives in .Somalilaml than with the composite 
horn bow so widely diffused on the .\slatic siiie, ami the use of which 
extends Fast ot Behriny Strait to the IfskiuK )s and North .-\merican I ndians.* 

The Bow of Neith. 

For more th.in one reason my comparative sketch .showing the inter- 
relation ot these Cret.tn ami Nilotic t_\j)es of bows and arrows is repro- 
duced here in Fig- l-'b.' .\ feature ot spei.'ial interest in its bearing on 

the ipresent subject is that .i pair of these crook-rmdi d bows in a kind of 
str,ip[)cd holder was th<.‘ emblem ot the I.ib_\an Goddess Neith, whose 
arrows were ot the same chisel-edg' d kind and wh.o>e 'eight-shaped shiekl' 
.saricl with which the\ Were .u'comjianieil is fundamentalb of the same type as 

X, itii the Minoan. Neith. as idreaih' recalled in this work, who also took the 

form of a cow, was in some aspi-cts of her divine being assimilated to 
W .i/et, the .Sn.ike ( foddess of the I >elta. whose sacred emblem the H a:, 
or pap\-rus sceptre, plaxrsl such ,i continuous p.irl in tin- evolution of sacral 
Oecor.ition in Minoan Crete. 

When we re. -all the e\tr.iordin,ir\ imiires.s of th.e Farl\' Nilotic culture 
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LATER COMPOSITE BOW AT KXOSSOS 
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can harcll}- be gainsaid.’ This influence e.xtends tn the form of [)rimitive 
idols— one from the site of Knosso.s itself — and a stone libation table oft) i)ical 
pre d)nastic shape has now been brought to light in its ‘ 1 einple- I (jmb 



Fic,. l.'i.t. ('loi.w. Pkoto-Xii I >l ic, AN’ii I.nnAN liow^ axu .XkroW' a. h. 1’it,- 
I'.( 1' n \N’ ; ('iii'U -Kiic.ni IF.\|’ii\n .Nkudwoii.mi, '-i < l ki-I' ia ISiiimi n 
(/.Fiixi AuRdw-in, \i S ai{ \ra : r, Fri.i ax .\k< m r (M. M. 1 F/- Xiiih S\\ii;('| ; HnW' 

IX .'sill. Mil : /!■, 'I'liK Sami-, .S\mi;oi, \s I.irvxx 'I'ai kh.i-mxrk. 


Later Composite Form of Cretan Bo'w. 

It is clear, however, that the immediate source of the special kind Lute' 

liom 

of bow that concerns our pre.sent snl.>ject is the composite variety, hnw. 
That this form of bow had itself come into general use in Crete by the 
Late Minoan Age is eviilent from the structure of bows seen in certain 
scenes on signets as well as from the tablets relating to the horns used 
in its composition found in the 'Magazine ot the Arsenal at Knossos.'* 


The horned bow, indeed, appears as 
1 )isk (inset).'"' showing that it was in 
relateil niih Crete b) the close ot M. 
it is often impo^silile to distinguish 

' ."'Lc L'pci idlly my iciniuk'. I/, i. 

])['. 501). 510, anil 11. I't. I. [1 50 'i-i;'). .tmor.y 
points ot l onip.iri'on 1 h.ivi' 1 .lilod atti ntion 
to tlie an.iliig\ prc'.cntLil Lv the -nakcL hc.nl 
n^-inp .iliotc tile tiaia of the lairmo liaiiic ol 
the -Minoaii (hMido-.-- with tin- inaeu\ in 
Miiiilar position" on tluv hoad of H.ithnr, 

( in;iiia'i/iny the t.u t tli.it Wa/c t tiie I >1 It.i 
(ii)dik“" wa-. Ill '•iiir.e ii_': m t ht r doni'ie. 
Apait front ,ui\ lirepcr iniliJitt-d.iK-^. the 
naitiiin ot iia h a lonii.d det.nl i-. n.itm.il 
ononyh. rioA'^or Nii"on O',"’. iv/ . p apn. 
note I I. tlioiiyh .nimittin. t'l' pO"i:pi.it\ ot 
lor 111 , hi mlltn m o-. I .i iin ii iiid' • d: m tie' ' .I'o "t 
til'.- IF/r ,ire priALi: to :n' inh , 


a pictographic sign on the Phacstos 
\'Ogue in a region at leas't intimateh' 
M III. .Mthough in general outline 
rejiresentations of this from the more 

a- to anv imit-r imit-htLiini ■" on the p.iit ol 
the Minoan ( lodde". Hnt liii-ie w.m ,i reai 
t thnii inlrioioii froni ihi I.iin.m 'lOi . 

■' Si I- liidow, f I 1 ( 1 . 

A'' lor examiiie on head-'e.d^ depi' tiny 
the (loiliie'" iuintiny .t -t.iy i/Aa,' 
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BOW-LIKE MOTIVES ON ZAKRO SEALINGS 


Bow -like 
objerts 01 
Zakru 
Sealing'S. 


Influence 
of holy 
bow- 


primitive Lib)aa type, the composite construction of the sign on the Disk 
is marked by the central protuberances, and in other representations the 
cross-lines of the sinews wound round the bow are distinctly shown. ^ 

Bow-like Objects on Zakro Sealings. 

The objects seen on the Zakro sealings which show cross-lines, some- 
times bordering their middle sections, sometimes nearer their points, 



Fi<;. l.’li). Z.\K.KO Sl.vi INI..,-- wiiH Bow-like Moiue-. 


must answer to bows of this composite form. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that like other elements in the fantastic series of seal-types 
here seen, these are simply absorbed as decorative elements in their 
kaleidoscopic variations. They are grouped with lions' masks and the 
heads of bulls or horned sheep, above the head or below it, sometimes 
as a transformation of the horns, sometimes held in the mouth, occurriiT'- 
either singly or in pairs, and at times taking the full curve of a strung- 
bow. Some specimens ot the twofold representations above the heads are 
given in Fig. l.’Bi.u, b, c. 

‘Snake Frames’ influenced by Holy Bow. 

The ■ frames ' seen in the series of signet-types given above, thou'di 
their outlines conform to those of these bow-tyjies, are themselves certainly 
not bows. The knobbed termination as well as the absence of any si'm of 
the string debar such a conclusion. But the possibility remains that this 

' 'I'he best example-i of this are to lie seen and of the hunting (hiddess (op, cit {> si 
in the case of the bows of the young warrior big. 24), though the outline of the bows whi'-h 
and the charioteer on the gold bead-seal from in these cases ,uc stiune, i.s less well charai 
'I’hisbe [Kinp of Xos/or, Xc., p. 31, big. 334 teri/ietl. 
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pre-eminently ritual object was influenced in form by actual bows of a sacral 
nature dedicated to the Minoan Goddess^ the existence of which we may, 
indeed, infer from the bone arrow-plumes lound in the Repository of her 
Central Shrine at Knossos - carved and painted, as we shall see, to represent 
her sacred ‘adder mark’s Here again the bow and snake elements are 
combined. 

Not the least prominent impersonation of the Minoan Goddess was 
as the huntress armed with bow and arrow, and it was in this guise, indeed, 
that she survived, as Diktynna or Britomartis, amongst the later Eteocretans. 
It has been already pointed out above that the Double Axe rising in the 
middle of these oljjects, as seen in Figs, lol, ISo, [>, c. itself represents an 
assimilation of these ritual ‘trames’ to the ‘ Horns of Consecration '.^ 

That these, in lact, are ‘snake trames', influenced in iorm by both the 
holy bow ot the Goddess and the ‘ Horns of Consecration may be thought 
the most probable conclusion. Their snake-like aspect, indeed, must strike 
all observers, and if, as seems probable, we have here a ritual object formed 
of the stufted skins of two or, in .some cases, of tltree sacred reptiles, we 
should not, especially when the stumped head of the Goddess herself is 
taken into consideration, expect much detail in the heads. In the case, how- 
ever, of both versions of the IMycenae intaglio. Fig. 1:33, b and c, one of the 
eves seems to be actuallv rendered in relief The binding together of the 
prepared skins or bodies of the re[)tiles wotdd have been a natural process 
in the construction of the framework. ' In the case, however, of the signet- 

o 


' Nilsson remarks (op. cit., p 3 [5) that 
‘it may be that the holy how of the ttoddess 
was used as a ritual object, and also trans- 
foimed 

‘ r. <f.U., i, p. 54S, Fig. . 3 ‘) 9 , a. 

‘ See below, p. rjg. Fig. 141 . 

‘ See above, p. 171. Nilsson (a/’. 
p. 3r5i also suggests that ‘the characteristi- 
cally vivid imagination of the Minoans effected 
a formal modification of the object under 
the influence of the horns of consecration 

I am unable to understand Nilsson’s 
objection (op. cit., p. 3131 that the linking 
together of the objects as seen on the two 
Mycenae gems ‘ by three cross-bars in each of 
the two lower curves ’ would be • evidently 
impossible if snakes are intended ’. In the 
case of ‘ snake frames ', such as seem to be im- 
plied, this binding together might rather be 


regarded as a necessity. The comparison 
made (op. cit., p, 316) witii the gold pendant 
from .-\egina is inteiesting, but Us design is 
01 too late a date (serving, as I have shown, 
J. //. N., rSgr, pj). 201, 202, as a model for 
Italo-Flallstatt oinament') to aft'ord any real 
hel() towards the interpretation of the ‘ frames '. 
'Fhe jewel in question, which shows a male God 
standing on a kind of lotus-boat and grasping 
two swans, is, as pointed out by me (op. cit., 
p. 1 98), based on a duck-hunting scene of the 
Kg\ ptian Nilotic cycle. The curving objects 
that present a resemblance to those of the 
■ snake frames ’ start from behind the thighs 
of the standing figure on either side. They 
show cross-lines and have bud-like termina- 
tions. As a matter of fact, this scheme, as 
suggested (pp. cit., p. 199), may have been 
influenced by the Eg\ ptian hieioglvphic 
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ring from Dendra the bodies are actually plaited together, and this inter- 
weavinor is itself a characteristicallv snake-like feature. 

O ^ 


Snake Knots. 

In connexion with images ot the Minoan Snake Goddess and the 
serpentine coils with which they are associated, and of certain knots and 



plait-work of a tpiasi-religions class, the intricate fashion in which the 
reptiles interlace with each other and even tie themselves up individually 
deserves some consideration. At times we see single knots such as that 
made bv a blind-worm Fig. KST.i At times whole 

s\niliol in which a male fiLriirc -.tancK a^.tn<_lc ’ Atwr a skLteh h) C. IIoplcv in 
uia'pinp twc) vi rpciit^ wiiD^c- t.nl' < ro-". hcalow Bniish Ref'll. cs. p. So. SlrucUirally, .-iz/tve/k 
hi^ led. /r^ieRi'' link-, on to Urn li/.u-c.!--. 
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families coil themselves together, as in the Viper herd shown in Fig. 140, 
below . 1 It is not unreasonable to suppose that the A^c>:^//s I/erciilfus itself 
may go back to the knotted combination formed by a pair of sacred snakes. 
The triple coils of the reptiles that form the girdle of the faience figure of 
the Snake Goddess (Fig. 139) and those of the bronze statuette in the Berlin 
Museum ^ — sometimes mistaken for locks of hair (Fig. 138) — are really such 
as might have been copied from a living group. The plaiting together ot 
the three members of the ‘snake frames’, as seen on the Dendra ring 
itself, hardly goes beyond the natural interlacing of these reptiles. 

’ This figure i.s taken from that in the - Reproduced fiom P. of J/., i, p. 507, 
Royal Xatural History, edited by Richard Fig. 30 . 5 . 

Lvdekker, B.A., F. R.S., vol. v, p. 231. 



Fic. 110. Cl,.\Y CULt OiULC r 1 RO-M VOL'XOL'S. Cvi’KC:', .\T li.ACR OF WHICH IS .Y 
I'ori’.i.E Sr.txri 10 which two .'Snakes r\ise themselves: Dikeos. (See Ai;o\e, 
p. r6(), NOiK 2.) 
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§ 95. The Sacked ‘Adder Mark’ and a Stone Statuette ok Goddess 

AS ‘ Snake Mother 

Part I. The ‘Adder Mark’ of the Goddess. 

Sacral use of ‘ JJ avc and dot pattern ; Its appearajice round movable 
tripod hearths at Knossos ; Such hearths also 7ised as altars ; Fixed hearth of 
Jlveenae J/ej^aron Jl ave and dot' motive on its successive lavei's of painted 
piaster; Soni-ce of niotive in maikins^s o>i Adder s sides ; Similar markings 
on Cretan Cat-snake, locally regarded as Viper — "Oxtv-pa ; J/otive as executed 
round L. ]M. /b ritual vessels svith handles terminatmo' in snakes' heads; 
Goblets from Knossos and Phaestos ; Motive on Phacstian vessel associated 
svith Double Axe ; Snake as beneficent Genius in primitive cull, but, as 
attribute of Lhthonic Goddess, acquires more aivcsomc significance ; Chaldaean 
analogy in case of Tiamat ; Snakes of Goddess in mature cult viperine ; 'Phe 

'Adder Mark' of the Goddess ; Etruscan parallel from Grotta dell' Oreo 

Demon Tukhiilkha with similar ‘Adder jUark' on ivings as ivcll as snake; 
Minoan survivals of this sacral motive, but absence of Greek tradition ; 
Suggested Virgilian allusion; Possible Anatolian links zvith Etruria; 
Diffusion of sacred 'Adder Mark' to Egypt and appearance on axe- head of 
King Aahmes ; Ceramic use in L. M. /b and element of ' Palace Style' 
L. M II. 

As to the extent to which Minoan Relii^ion in its liigher aspects had 
assimilated the domestic snake worship, striking evidence is afforded by the 
characteristic attributes of the artistic images of tlie Goddess in faience and 
ivory, where the serpents coiled round body and limb, are held forth to the 
votaries and emphasize her chthonic side. A chance observation made by 
me, supported by some singular corroborative evidence, renders it possible 
to trace to the same reptilian source a decorative motive constantly found 
in direct or indirect association with the divinity. 

Sacral Use of ‘ Wave and Dot ’ Pattern. 

This is the pattern consisting of waves and dots, the sacred character 
of which had been alread}' made patent In- a series of olijects standino- in 
a religious connexion that harl come to light in the course of the Fxcava- 
tions. From the vivid execution of notched reliefs against a vermilif)n 
background on the arrow-plume.-, found in the ‘ Temple Repositories ’ and 
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the recurrence of similar decoration on the wings of the sacral Griffins and 
Sphinxes, both carved and painted (as shown in the decorative fragment 

reproduced in F'ig. 141), it had seemed ap- 
jjropriate to derive it irom this source, and 
refer to it by the general term of the 
■ notched plume ’ ornament. 

But there was one obvious difficulty 
about this derivation. The notching of 
leathers such as the votive arrow-plumes 
accounted for onlj' one part of the pattern. 
I'he dot — sometimes a mere dash, often 
shown in the embellished form of an 
asterisk — with which it was reeularlv 
accompanied remained unexplained. 

‘Wave and Dot’ Motive on Hearths at 
Knossos and Mycenae. 
Moreover, this form of decoration was 
not by any means conhned to plumes or 
wings. We see it on the flounces of the chryselephantine ‘ Boston Goddess’,^ 
as well as on those of the bronze figurine -with the snake-like tresses in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Of the use of this sacral motive in relation to domestic cult the best 
proof is supplied by its appearance on the border of some fragments of 
movable hearths - with tripod feet that were obtained from the first di.scovered 
‘Kouloura’ of the West Court, which went out of use about the end of 
M. M. Ill, when it was paved over for the enlargement of the Court at the 
time of the Great Restoration. These fragments were of hard painted stucco 
on a clay core, representing a type of constant recurrence among Minoan 
remains, and which certainly had an oftertory or sacrificial, as well as 
a domestic character. hearth of this .->hape was found, as we have seen, 
in the little ‘ Snake ' sanctuary at Gournia, ' and another in the later ' Shrine 
of the Double Axes’. In the Priest's House at Niru Khani, indeed, whole 
stores of these came to light among the ritual furniture of the ‘ Double 
Axe’ cult.^ IMovable tripod hearths or altars, with a similar stucco facing, 

' P. V-I/., iii. p. 44r. l-'ig. .'io.i. 19^::), p. 15. I'ig. 12. Others were found 

- See F. ('/ J/., i, [). 551. at Mycenae, Wacc, F.S.A., xxv, pp. 224-O : 

-See above, p. r43. Tsounla-^, II/atKriMi, iSSb. The remains of 

‘ 11, Pt. 1 . ]i. 2S3, and see Xantlui- the two excavated by the ITitish School were 

dides, MiK.jiMir jiiyitjiiir 'Sipiir ( A/iy. Ifi/) , tound near a laige conglomerate threshold, 

X 2 
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also occurred at Mycenae, one presenting the outline of a helmet tvith 
boar’s tusks on one of its feet.^ The great ‘ Tomb of the Tripod Hearth’ 
near Knossos was itself named from one of these, which actually showed the 

charcoal embers still rest- 
ing on it. In the same 
way the upper surface of 
fragments of the ‘ Kou- 
loura’ hearths were much 
burnt. 

A restored example 
of one of these “ Kou- 
loura ’ hearths is given 
in Fig. 142, the ground 
colour of the plaster sur- 
face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
Venetian red. The waved design was executed round the outer border, 
the light intervals in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserted as seen in the restored drawing. Fig. 142,- consisting of a disk 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centi- 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some mav have been a oood 
deal larger, as in the case of certain examples from Niru Khani, which 
attained over a metre in diameter. 

The occurrence of this design on the movable hearths of the ' House 
oflMinos’ is of the highest interest in relation to the appearance of the 
same sacral motive round the large fixed hearth, otherwise to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief ‘ Megaron’ at Mycenae, the core of which beneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attached there to this decoration the best proof 
is supplied by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
years, of the bands on which this motive occurs. Miss Winifred Lamb’s 
careful investigations ® have, in fact, made it clear that these stucco bands 



in a sp.ice numbered iS on the Plan (PI. II). 
Owing to their discovery the place is called 
a ‘Shrine’ in the te.xt. But there is no 
sufficient reason why they may not ha\e been 
actually in use in the Hall above as movable 
hearths. One had a hoar's tusk helmet fjut- 
Imed on one of its feet. The wa\y line seen 
on these is possibly a de.geiieration of the 
‘ wave and dot ' ornament. 


' Wace, B. S. A., xw. pp. 224-6. and 
PI. XXX\TII : Tsountas, IIpu K'Tth'U, I 886. 

big. 142 is restored from a note taken by 
me at the time. The fragments were set 
aside, but seem to have been subseriuently lost 
in the mass of rubble materials brought out. 

" I'P- 241-3, and Pis. XXXIX, 

XL. 
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were re-decorated as much as ten difterent times, a fresh painted plaster 
layer being on each occasion superposed on the old oned These — with one 
or two makeshift interv'als — show a constant recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the first la\er a decorative band of older, Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen. The true motiv'e — like a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar — appears in the second layer where it is seen with a plain 
interval in one band, and with a da.sh in another.’^ Later on, we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this appears already in the third la)er, and the 
running spiral band with which it is there coupled “ finds an exact parallel 
in the similar linking of these two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knossos.^ 

In the eighth and ninth layers the wave only appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless execution. But the tradition at least 
was still preserved, and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in the 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to perpetuate, in however decadent 
a shape, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 


Source of Motive in Wave and Dot marking on Adder's Sides. 

What then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already, from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards, continually reappears 
in a sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself? 

The rooted connexion of the Minoan divinity, who is thus represented 
in her chthonic aspect, with the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, receiv'ed a striking illustration from the above discovery, in 
the chamber of a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the whole furniture of the domestic snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders — in other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shape — around which are coiled the snakes of humbler domestic worship. 


' That the^e successive re-decorations cover 
a considerable period of time seems to be 
a natural conclusion. 'I’he remains of the 
iM)cenae ' Megaron ’ must m any case be 
carried bac'k to a much earlier date than was 
allowed for by Mr. W’ai e in />. S. .L. \xv 
(see esjieciallv p. eg;’. Regarding the 
hearth itself it is there noted tlut With the 
exception of 'one Iragment of plain I.. H. 
ware' — [irobablv part of a I,.H. Ill (I,. M. Ill) 


k\li\ stem — ‘the pottery was K. H. or M. H.’ 
i. e. not later than M. M. Ill (c/. a/, p. 243), 
The (tottery under the column-bases yielded 
a similar result. Their form, moreover, and 
conglomerate material point to M. M. III. 

■ For the im[)ortance of the double band 
see below, 

■" W. Lamb. H. .S'. A , x\v, PI. XLI, 3 .x-n. 

‘ See Fig. HI. (). 179, abo\e. 
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also occurred at M\ cenac, one presenting the outline of a helmet with 
hoar's tusks on one of its feetd The threat ‘ Tomb of die Tripod Hearth’ 
near Knossos was itself named from one of these, which actually showed the 

charcoal embers still rest- 
ing on it. In the same 
way the u[)[)er surface of 
fragments of the ' Kou- 
loura’ hearths were much 
burnt. 

A restored example 
of one of these ‘ Kou- 
loura ’ hearths is given 
in Fige 142. the ground 
colour of the plaster sur- 
face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
\’enetian reil. The waved de.sign was executed round the outer border, 
the light intervals in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserterl as seen in the restoretl drawing, Fig. 142,- consisting of a disk 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centi- 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some may have been a gootl 
deal larger, as in the case of certain examples from Niru Khani, which 
attained over a metre in tliameter. 

I'lu' occurrence of this design on the movable hearths of the ' House 
of Minos' is of the highest interest in relation to the ajipearance of the 
same sacral motive round the large fixed hearth, otherwise to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief ' Megaron ’ at Mycenae, the core of wliich beneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attaclied there to this decoration the best proof 
is supplied by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
years, of the bands on wiiich tliis motive occurs. Miss Winifred Lamb's 
careful investigations ’ have, in fact, made it clear that these stucco bands 
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were re-decorated as much as ten difterent times, a fresh painted plaster 
layer being on each occasion superposed on the old oned 1 hese — with one 
or two makeshift intervals — sliow a constant recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the first la\er a decorative band of older, Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen, d he true motive — like a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar — appears in the second layer where it is seen with a plain 
interval in one band, and with a dash in another.^ Later on, we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this appears already in the third later, and the 
running spiral band with which it is there coupled ^ finds an exact parallel 
in the similar linking of these two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knossos.^ 

In the eighth and ninth layers the wave onl\’ appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless e.xecution. But the tradition at least 
was still preserved, and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in the 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to perpetuate, in however decadent 
a shape, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 


Source of Motive in Wave and Dot marking on Adder's Sides. 

What then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already, from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards, continually reappears 
in a .sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself? 

The rooted connexion of the Minoan divinity, who is thus represented 
in her chthonic aspect, with the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, received a .striking illustration from the above discovery, in 
the chamber ot a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the whole furniture of the domestic snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders in other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shape — around which are coiled the ^nakes of humbler domestic worship. 


‘ I'hat thf^e ■.urc(.-s-,i\ e re-dc-ror.ition-, ro\cr 
a con-'idfi able [icriod (jf tunc .seem-- to be 
a n.itural com lu^ioii. The rc ni.iiti', of lltc 
Mycenae ' .McLtaron ’ nui't in anv ca-'C be 
earned b.n k to .i imn h tarlier d.ite than \\a-> 
a, lowed tor bv .Mr. Warn- in /b.S. ./.. \\v 
mee e'pei lalK p. 247 . ReeaidiitL; t!ie 
h' .irtii itM If It tiiiie niot' d tiiat -.eiih the 
e\' ept.oii of ‘one Iraann nt ot > ’..tin 1 ,. H 
wan- 1 roi )ai,l\ part ol a I . H. Ill 1 I . M. [I I_) 


k\h\ ''tent — ‘the pottery was T. 11 . or M. II. 
i. e. not later than .M. M. Ill o/p. ,v/, p. 244). 
Tile pottetv under the 1 oluinn-base-, \ielded 
a siniil.tr result '1 heir form, nioreoeer. and 
eonplonierate material point to M. M. III. 

- I-'or the iniportanee of the double leind 
see 111 Iowa 

\\’. Lamb. />’. .S'. ./ . \\v. I’i XI.I. 3 .v-o. 

‘ See I 14. 1 I I p. I 70. abi i\ e. 
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‘WAVE AND DOT’ MARK UN COMMON ADDER 
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marks 
on Cretan 
cat snake, 
the local 
‘ viper 


Might not the sacred mark of her more elaborate cult be itself con- 
nected with the sacred reptiles ? Mv attention being thus directed, a chance 
comparison with the characteristic markings on the side of our common 
viper or adder [Vipera bans) led to a solution of the ([uestion which, as 
Ave shall see, may be said to prove itself 



Fin. I t.'). Common Viphr or .Vdolr (] ipera nERVp. 


These markings, as shown in Fig. 140,’ at once suggest, in a somewhat 
angular form, the 'wave and dot’ ornament of the Minoan 'Snake Goddess'. 
It seems doubtful whether the common viper, though of wide Mediter- 
ranean range, exists in the Island of Crete, but the peasants apply the .same 
name of — the Romaic corruption of at’d the Clas.',ical — 

to the cat snake {Tarbophis :7r’u.r),'- the markings of Avhich. though varying 
as in the case of the adder, often resemble these. A section of the bodv 
of one of these from the neighbourhood of Knossos is reproduced in 


‘ Here reproduced from an interc'.tingartide 
‘On the IJriiibh Adder’, by Dr. Xorman 
Morrison, F.Z..'s., in the Rtvieiv oj Remaps, 
i(;3o, pp. 405 8, Fig. 2. 'the markings on 
the hack of the common viper f)r adder \ar\ 
considerably (see R. Lvdekker, F. RS, in 
the Roxal Xatural History, \ol. v, pp. 230, 23 r. 


and Figure), but the yig/agging effect is 
common to all. 

’ For illustrations of Tarhopliis rivax see 
es[)c( ially (leorges Jan et herdinand .Sar- 
delle, luuioyraphie des O/hiduns (Milan, 
i.Soo-6'i. 3,Sv Fivraison, I’l I, 2. 
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Fig. 144.1 The finely curved outline of the upper element in the pattern 
here —like a wave about to break — will be seen to exactly correspond with 

the best early type ot the 
Minoan sacral ornament 
as shown on the INIy- 
cenae hearth. In the 
case of this species the 
poison-fangs are so far 
back in the mouth, that, 
though the snake seizes 
lizards or other small 
animals with an almost 

immediately fatal result, its bite would under ordinary circumstances be inno- 
cuous to a human being. This circumstance, however, does not prevent 
its being indiscriminately killed by the Cretan countryman as a true viper.- 



I’lii. 1 It. SrciiON or Cretan •Atiuer’ (’'O\€i'r/j(0 or Cat 
Snake {T.u<i:i)/'nis r/r.ix). (i) 


■ Wave and Dot ’ Pattern Round Ritual Vessels with Handles 
terminating in Snakes’ Heads. 

As a purely ceramic motive the first appearance of this ‘wave and clot’ 
pattern at Knossos, and that on a vessel specially designed for cult purposes, 
is of (piite exceptional importance. 

Several rows of this ornament are painted in dark brown on the pale 
ochre ground, covering its whole surface, round a very elegant one-handled 
goblet in the E. INI. I /> style (Fig. 145, a) Irom a Minoan house explored by 
Dr. Hogarth on the East slope of the Gypsades Hill.“ 

The vessel itself is clearly of metallic origin and, with its roll handle 
tixed to the rim and rising from it, and its body gradually tapering to the 
base, stands in relation to certain gold cups of a type found in the Fourth 
and Filth Shalt Graves of Mycenae. ‘‘ It also stands in relation with a 


' 1 rom a drawing executed for me bv 
jMon^ieur E. Gillieron, fil^. The sjjccimen 
was kindly obtained fur me by Major Wilfiid 
de Lacy from the (juarries ft'est of Candia. 
The snake was ar inche.s in length. 

■’ On the lucky foot-hill of iMount .Stion- 
gxlo — the .Stromboli of ^'enetian Crete — 
IN'est of Candia, near the new Rethymno 
road, then in course of construction, I watched 
men and bo\s in the month of Max turning 
oxer small rocks in search for snakes of all 


kinds — the oyciT/xi included — which they at 
once dispatched with sticks, xvilhout any dis- 
crimination. 'fhey then took their bodies to 
hang on trees or bushes by the road-side 
‘ for the girls to look at ’. 

7 >.S.A.. XI, p. 78, Fig. 123. 

' Schliemann. J 7 riV//ac', p. 233. Fig. 343 
(Karo, Mykeuai, PI. CVII, 

Fig. 427), .Schliemann, op. cit., p. 315, Fig. 
477 (Karo, op. tit , f’l. CXX\T). The base 
xvith a xx-ry distinct rim approaches more 
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whole .^rouj) of peticstalled cups.' It.s most interesting' feature had not, 
however, Been observed. 

Parts of tlie rolled handle of this painted goblet were preserved — 



including its [loint ot attachment and its tcrmin.uion- and the latter 

section ot this is ot extraoiahn.ir) im[)ortanc<'. d he handle show.-, under a 

more t'oliateil a-'peci the continuation ot the wave pattern round the bnd\' 
of the \ e.sscl, and ends in what i>. cle.irly .1 snake’s In ail (Ei-. H,'), a 2) with 
the e_\ e.s in relief, and the markings ot a ch.ir.icteristie si ri ii nt's mouth. 

.\ turther light. moreo\'er, h.i.s now bi-en supplied through the dis- 
cover), in lo-S b\' Proie.ssor Ik rnier. nt a paiiueii rl,i\' gi ilfet of similar 

li ulv u; a .if Ui, _ ' ;i uip, 1,, 

-’1 1 !g 'll! ( j: i \ ' I \ I ''1 •' .H H, D. j ; ; 

i - I : ' ' '''< :i. t 

< ' "-N ' r ' .t : ’ I !i 1 ’ _ , H < >: t ’ i . ■.* s t-.'j- 

H t 1 ■ !■: I i . ! I,-, -• 


D • nG H : ,t 


t ' I ill- iV A 'H ti*' i ' 'll i 


G' 1 . I 1 


/■■ S /.. -v . 
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type (Fip;. 14 r), /;)/ with the roil handle complete. 'Phis [jresents th(' same 
‘ wave and dot ’ ornament - here, indeed, encircliii”' onl)’ the zone beneath 
the rim showiii”- also its continuation, in a double lint' anil under tin; 
same somewhat foliated aspect, roiinil the entire curve of the handle, as f.ir 
as the terminal section. This, once mort', takes the form of a snake’s head 
(Eig. 14 . 0 , 1 ) 2). The right e) e is in relief, tlnjiigh obscur<.'d bv a black patch, 
and a light reserved spot on the other side indicates the left e\e. 

It is further to be observed that in this case the specifically religious 
ilestination of the vessel is marked bv the appearance on each face of 
a Double Axe, compounded with two-legged A)ik/i,- and thus forming 
a s\ mbolic figure very characteristic as a ceramic feature of the L. M. \ /> 
phase. The vessel itsell was, indeed, found in company with other \ases 
in this stvie, marking the date of tin* destruction of the Secoiul Palace at 
Hat ua I riada. It is of special interest to note that on baiul 2 of the 
Mycenae hearth two waved lines appear, as on the adder's back. (Compare 
Fig. 14 . 8 , p. 182, and Fig. IP.'^, p. 192.) 

No fuller proof of the viperine connexion of the wa\c and dot 
ornament could be desired than is supplied by these examples. Once 
more, again, its association on the last-mentioned g(.)blet confirms its close 
relation to the Double Axe cult of the Minoan Ooddess. 

Snake in Primitive Cult Beneficent Genius. 

As has been already demonstrated, the primitive snake cult of Crete 
can onl\’ be regarded as representing a local aspect of what was really 
a world-wide religious belief in which the departed .Spirits of the house- 
hold were Identified with the creeping things that sought the warmth of 
the domestic hearth. 1 he snake thus regarded is a beneficent ( lenius, 
bringing luck to the dwelling that it haunts. It is to be hospitably 
entreated in every way, and its character is best declared b\ terms like 
‘nouse-mother so widely applietl to it. 1 he food \esscls and utensils 
sped, dly devised lor It, such as were contained in the re[)osUor\' of the 
little privtitf ‘snake room at Knossos, ilhistnitc this .aspect of the cult in 
its sim|)lest form. Where, tig.iin. in the little .Shrines, such ;is those of 
Dournia or Prinia, we see utensils ot this kind impressed into tiie ser\'Ice 
of .1 GoLUiess iinj 'ei'sonatf'il m rustic im.iges, we htue e\-erv reason to 
sujipose that the sn.ikes th it coil ab.oiit In r <ire of lius domestic ftind, .and 

1 s.mkN to ti,o C'l'iroii^ pLiino-.oii o|' iV-. v, hotii I i_. I It. e, o .il.o gu.t 
rio:ij.o,r i'. mioi. til. iiu. 1 ;g. 1 Ti. s, . j/j j, / V, f 'v, /. ii, i an. 1 

' XL. at. .i |..1 1!,. .Mono. ,11 1, r I',. . .m:..!!, j ;na i.-" 7,S. | i_, , 
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must, therefore, be looked on as beneficent attributes. She is, in tact, the 
divine ‘house-mother’ of a cult still closely related to the simple domestic 
form in which the snake itself stands as the material incarnation ot the 
household Spirit. 

Yet it will be observed that the symbols, with which, even in these 
primitive shrines, the cult is associated, mark the divinity there imaged as 
essentially the same as the Minoan Godde.ss ot whom we have so much 
evidence in a higher sphere. The appearance of the sacred doves, proper 
to her celestial side, reveals already the beginning ot the process bv which 
one outstanding feature of the old snake cult — the clay tube — was 
finally assimilated to the cult of the Goddc.ss in her C\'priote aspect. The 
Double Axes, on the other hand, bring the worship into line with the dis- 
tinguishing element of all later Minoan Religion, which itselt had such wide 
relations on the Anatolian side, where it is shared bv the God of Lightning, 

Adder Mark of Goddess regarded as Token of her Dread Infernal 
Power, in Land of Earthquakes. 

Did not, perhaps, the snake itself, which may be regarded as a ])rimarily 
mild and benevolent agent when seen in these primitive surroundings, 
acquire a much more awe.some significance as an emblem of the great Minoan 
Goddess in her palatial shrines ? 

Allusioit has already been made to the tendency of snakes in the 
higher religious phases to invest themselves with their most deadly attri- 
butes. That Ancient Serpent, Tiamat, the old ‘ Dragon ’ of Chaldaea, 
becomes the incarnation of the Powers of Evil, though on the libation 
vessel of King Gudea ' we still see a relic of the simpler domestic snake cult 
in the two intertwined snakes whose tongues touch the point Irom which 
the liquid poured forth. Sufficient evidence has been given in the Third 
\Mlume of this Work that, to the last, the great Minoan Snake Divinity 
had not lost her more homeh’ guise as a Mother Goddess,- though a more 
infernal aspect now prevails. On the other hand, there are good reasons 
for believing that her rustic images, such as we see at Gournia and else- 
where, and which in their characteristic contours go back to prototypes of 
the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age, were mainly of a domestic and 
beneficent character. 

Tut the terrific experiences of the activity of the underground porvers 

' I )e S.ii/Lc, Dt'evurertes en ClnTldic (^ 1 ,. tig. 'tin- sii.ikcs In i'', intertwined with a 
Heu/evl.I’l. 44, 2 \,i;,i : rt. ChA^Si an<l I.. \V. centuil stem, vii[)plv ,i ] iiototx pe ef the t 
King. A Ifistnrv ('/ Si/mcr ami .IkknJ. p. 7fi, ■’ .See P.ot M., iii. p. gfa; seipj. 
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could not have been ■without their effect. Like the earlier, the successive 
overthrows of the Palace in its later forms were due to seismic causes. 
A minor ruin that marks the end of the earlier phase of M. jM. 1 1 was 
followed near its close by what must have been an ov’crwhelming catastrophe. 
The similar disaster that befell the building about the end of the Third 
IMiddle Minoan Period was the result of another severe earthquake.’ 

Can it be doubted that the Goddess who was Lady oi that U nderworld 
from which this vast destruction issued was invested with direr attributes ? 
Beneath the gloomv vault of her sunken ‘ Lustral Area’, to the North- 
West of the Palace — now cleared of its seismic debris — the unheeded 
prayer of some more ancient litany may still be thought to echo — a pci itiilo 
tcrrac mot its libera nos Domina ! 

The evidence above cited shows that, at least from the Third Middle 
hlinoan Period onwards, serpents ot the most deadly kind had become the 
attributes of the Goddess in her Palace Shrines. It matters little whether 
the sacral mark was taken froni an actual adder, or, as suggested from very 
similar markings of the cat snake, its Cretan equivalent, whose poison fangs 
were farther back in the iaw. 

The common nanie of both snakes among the Modern Greek countrv- 
men is, as already noted, oxn'-px or adder, a name connected with that ot 
the fearsome ’'Exi^ca of Greek m\ thology — the Mother of the Sphin.x, 
which itself betokens the ' strangler ’ or ‘ constrictor and e'xtiJi'o! are, in 

fact, the ancient Greek terms for the adder or viper. 

Thus the token is distinctl\- viperine — the ‘ adder niark ’ of the Goddess 
as the incarnation of her dread chthonic power as the ‘ Earth Shaker’. 

Etruscan Parallel. Adder Mark of Demon of Underworld. 

In this connexitm a remarkable parallel presents itself. On the 
volcanic soil of Italy, where subterranean forces of another kind continuall\- 
threaten to break forth, Pltruscan imagination called into being furies and 
demons ot terrific aspect, in the same way wielding deatlly serpents. 

Who can forget the awe inspired by these acti\e agents of Hades on 
a first visit to the Tan^uinian tombs ? — where, in the half-light, the snakes 
seem actually to dart forward from the walls. 

' See J’. oj ii. J’t. I, Sections 45 and For an ap[)roxini.ate ciironoh i^y of .a series of 
46, and espeiially p. agO soapp, ‘The House destructive convulsions at Km )ssos, see e/. 17/., 
of the Fallen Blocks '. This house had been p. 320, note 3. 
crushed by huge blocks over a ton in weight " See of J/.. in, p. 12. 
flung some twentv feet from the Palace wall. 
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Amongst all these weird creations of the Etruscan Underworld the 
most hideous, surely, is the winged demon in the Grotta dell’ Oreo, whose 
threatenine figure lorms the background to Theseus and Peirithoos — the 
perpetrators of the rape of Helen.* The demon, whose name is given in 
Etruscan characters as ‘Tukhulkha’, has an eagle’s beak and bestial ears,- 
and two serpents’ heads rise like horns from his di.shevelled hair. He 
brandishes a snake coiled round his left arm (Fig. 14(5)." 

The great interest of this snake in the present connexion lies in the fact 
that its markings show the same ‘ wave and dot ’ pattern as the adders 
of the Minoan Goddess, and clearly represent a similar viperine breed. 
The pattern here is rendered in black on a blue ground so far as the 
upper part of the body is concerned, the spots, howev'er, appearing on the 
white belly. 

More than this, the same pattern extends as a sacral border to the 
upper fringes of the monster’s wings and is evidently intended to be 
carried out on their feathered parts. Once more the ' wave and dot ' 
pattern is directly defined as an ‘adder mark’. 

What is reall)’ surprising in this coincidence is that the adder markings 
not only appear on the serpent itself but should be thence taken over as 
a sacral decoration on the monster’s wings, in the same way as in Minoan 
Art the wave and dot is transferred to those of Griffins and Sphinxes. 

It mav be said at once that direct survival of this double usage through 
Greek channels is altogether excluded. The ‘adder mark’, indeed, as a sacral 
jDattern — as the latest layers of the Megaron hearth at Mycenae show — was 
there at least still preserved to a very late phase in the culture.* But, even 
in that case, the wave itself had alone been preserved. On L. M. HI//> 
painted vessels and hearth we see the pattern degenerating to a mere 
angular line. 

’ I’eirithoo-, and The.seiis ‘ liaving carried ’ ^fanumenti Int'Jiti, and cf. I tennis, 
off Helen’ form the --ubject of one of the Etruria, i, p. 353 .seqq. 

designs of Eathykies of Magnesia on the ‘ .See Mis.s Winifred J.amb's reseaiches in 
Am\klaean Throne. I’aus. iii. iS, 15 : llei/x'- B .S'. . 7 ., \.\v, pp. 242, 243, and PI. XI. I, and 
ftoii Tt Kill 0 ;/(rt's y'lii-iiKoTfi; eiiTii' 'EXaijv. A et. pp iSo, iSi. and p. i,Sj, n. i. The ‘wave’ 

painting hy Polygnutos at 1 teljihi (Paus. X. 29, mark without the dot or asterisk, but well 

9) depicted the two heroes in Hades, ruefully i-xecutcd, still occurs on .Miss L.rnib's penulti- 

seated. bound 1 )\ in\ isible bonds. On a .South mate jiainted layer (9/'). tin later 10 only 

Italian aiu'plujra fioiu Ru\o, J/u/i. deil' lust. a tew pie<.e.s of plaster were pre''ei\cd, but we 

III, PI. 49. d'heseus is bound bv an Hnnys. mav assume that the sacra! pattern surtived 

■- 4 'he\ have been described as asses' eais, to the \er\ last date in whu li the hearth was 

but then might be compated with those of in use. 

(Jerherus on late vases. 
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It is true that both the figures of the two heroes and their names — 
as is shown by the inscription GE$E over that to the right — are Hellenic, 
as is the legendary episode itself. But the demon TukJmlkha is as foreign 



Pk;. Ht). Mox^ier 'Fukhuikha ix C'iKOtta dlll’ Okco, TARyuixn. 

as his name, and this fierce imperscjnation of the terrors of the Nether ■'"ug- 
AVorld represents the inner spirit of another race. No contrast, indeed, vTryliiau 
can be more complete than the Greek representation of Hades in similar 
scenes by a sceptred greybeard, mildly enthroned, and an Erinys binding 
the arms of Theseus as if she were a nurse administering first aid! Verv 
different is the living and terrific picture drawn by \drgil of Tisiphone, 
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tile avenger, brandishing her scourge of venomous snakes and summoning 
her sister Furies,^ where the imaeery minht have been actually drawn 
from such an Etruscan vault as the Grotta dell’ Oreo. IMay we not 
even detect something of the colouring and perhaps the adder mark 
itself as repeated on the blue ground ot the back of Tukhulkha’s serpent, 
in the Latin poet’s further description of the sacred snake — caeritleae 
cui notae — coiling round the tomb, from the depths of which it had 

emerged ? - 

We have always to bear in mind that in the case of this male Fury of 
the Underworld we are on Etruscan ground, and that more and more 
elements in Etruscan culture find their explanation in the traditional 
orif^incs of the leading members of the stock on the Anatolian side. At 
Tarquinii, indeed, the correspondence of the family name Ta)'khun with the 
Farkon — or 7'arkiin — of Hittite personal names leads us in a somewhat 
special way to look in that direction. 

Evidences such as are continually coming to light of contact with the 
Anatolian regions “ — some part of which may be looked on as the homeland 
of the Etruscans — might themselves account for the assimilation of ritual 
forms belonging to the chthonic cult. If we are to suppose that the pheno- 
mena here presented to us were due to a continuous survival it is only, 
indeed, by such a subterranean channel that they can be explained. 
Religious tradition, doubtless, has a long memory, but the interval in time 
is great — some eight centuries — between the disappearance of the ‘ adder 
mark’ as a symbol of sacral ornament in Minoan Greece and its reappear- 
ance in this Tarquinian tomb. 

It would seem that the only alternative to this view is the supposition 
that —in areas geographically and culturally related — the religious adoption 
in each case of the pattern on the viper's side was wholly unrelated. But 
such a view is hardly tenable. Not only do we see the same ‘ adder mark ’ 
thus adopted, but it is also transferred in an identical manner to monstrous 
creations of the separate cults — in the one case to the wings of the 


* Jc/i. \i. 570 se(n. 

■ Cacrulcae cui tcrg.i not.ic, iiiaculosu^ ct 

UUIO 

Si|uani,im inccmlchat lulyor. 

Jl’iiL, V. SS. Sij. 
" If, as has been suppo-'cd. the i\<)ry 
niiiror handle fioni I'.nkomi 
tinns in 1 ’!. II, Xd. ^721. witii it-. 


relief (if a warrior attacking a (Iriffin. repre- 
■sent.s conteniporai y work of the neighbour- 
ing *\natolian regiciii, it shows that the Minoan 
veisum of the monster survieeel there in a w rv 
pilie foim into the later stage, of L, M. 

The wave ornament is well ewcuted on its 
plumes, tliough without the dots. 
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Minoan Griffins and Sphinxes, in the other to those of the bearded Etruscan 
demon. 



Fin. 1 17. (iKiirix ox Axk-dlai>e of King Aaiimf.s wiih Mixoax ‘Adder Mark.’ 

Motive on it^ Winces'. 


Minoan use of Sacred ‘ Adder Mark Diffusion to Egypt and Later 
Association with Palace Style Pottery at Knossos. 

As is well shown by the remains of sev'eral ‘Miniature Frescoes’, as 
well as by the movable hearths of Knossos, the ‘adder mark’ motive was 
well represented in painted stucco designs of the finest M. M. Ill class. 
The influence of the Minoan artist in inlaid metal-work, indeed, was such 
that it had already made its appearance on the wings of the Griffin on 
King Aahmes' axe-blade by the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century n.c.^ (F'T I-I 7 .-) The Eagle-beaked monster with the curls on 
his neck represents in other respects the true Minoan breed, contrasting 
with the usual hawk-headed type of Egypt.-' This astonishing evidence of 
the reaction of a i\I. M. Ill religious type on the sacral Art of Egvpt 
itself makes it the less improbable that the Minoan Sphinxes and Griffins 

‘ 'I'he date of Kin” Aahmes is r. 1587- by Mr. C. C. Edy'ar in the Cairo Museum. 
1562]'.. c. ' Sec op. at., pp. 710-12. and comp.are 

- Kepeated fiom P. of M.. i, p. 551 , Fig. Figs. .-jS-'C a-i, Fig. .7:!4. and Fig. .■>;!6 a. b. 
402, from a photegiaph specially made fur me 
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may have helped to carry the Minoan ‘adder mark’ to the homelands of 
the Etruscans East of the Aegean. 

So far as existing evidence goes, this motive was only taken over into 
Cretan ceramic Art at the distinctly later epoch corresponding with the 
later phase, b, of L. hi. I, when we find it — in significant connexion with 
the heads of the sacred snakes themselves — on a class of painted clay 
goblets of distinctly ritual destination. In the next Period, L. M. II, which 
answers at Knossos to the last Age of the Palace, and with which we are 
here specially concerned, it becomes a cons[)icuous feature in the adornment 
of the stately jars and amphoras of the great ‘ Palace Style ’, by now fully 
evolved. As will be shown in a succeeding Section, it there combines 
with other motives of religious origin to infuse a certain hieratic character 
into the style Itself, that made it fittingly representative of what was a 
Sanctuary as well as a Palace. P'rom the painted jars it Is taken over as 
an incised ornament on the great pitlioi of the West Magazines.^ In a 
degenerate form it survives to the latest IMinoan times, and there are 
reasons for concluding that the Greek kymation pattern may ultimately 
represent the same tradition. - 

* See I’t. II. p. 643. (Geometric). Cl. p. 270. Fig. 32, 2 (Geometric). 

- For a ‘ Geometrical ’ Greek link, cf. 'I'he triangular pattern may be a more direct 
H. G. G. Payne, Early Greek J'ases from reflection. 

Knossos {B.S.A., .\xix), p. 273, Fig. 33, 7 



Fk;, 148. Skco-XI) Lavkr or Mlcarox Hearth, Mvcexae : ■ Waves' oit-osed, as ox 
Adder'-'. Back, Hashes omiited ix oxe row. See p. iSi. 



^ 95. Part II. A Stone Statuette ot the Goddess as ‘ Snake Mother’. 

IVeiL' stone statuette of Snake Goddess ; Existence of larger stone figures ; 
Exceptional freedom of treatment ; Mother ly relation of Goddess to Snakes ; 
Special form- of tiara ; Associated Clay figuruie with re-curved top-knot — 
probably snake-holding ; Votive bronzes — male adorant and Double Axes ; 
Date of Statuette of Goddess and associated group HI. M. IIIh-L. HI. /a; 
Contemporary with fciience figures of ‘ Temple Repositories ' — correspondence 
in details. 

The milder and more modierly aspect that the Snake Goddess could 
assume even in the most advanced phase of the Cult, and in its highest 
artistic presentation has been singularly illustrated by the discovery of a 
further stone statuette of the iNIinoan divinity in this character, exceeding 
in size the other known figures. In this she appears grasping the neck and 
body of a serpent that is here coiled about her as if it were rather her 
pet than the attribute of awesome powers. (Figs. 149-151 and Suppl. 
PI. XLVUa, is.) 

The statuette itself belongs to the same remarkable find of INIinoan 
Cult figures and other relics which, thanks to the kindness of its possessors, 
it has been possible to publish for the first time in these pages. That 
already illustrated (Suppl. PI. XLIVa.r, and Fig. 21, p. 36 above) has been 
shown to be substantial!}’ a replica, on a somewhat larger scale, of the 
figurine of the Goddess, executed in a kind of beautifully granulated marble, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Whether or not that 
object was found, as rumoured, in the Harbour Town of Knossos, the 
features of the two, both as regards style and facial profile as well as in 
elements of the dress such as the tiara and such minutiae as the pattern of 
the apron, correspond to such an extent that there can be little reasonable 
doubt as to both figures having belonged to the same sanctuary deposit. 

Of that deposit, together with the statuette of the Snake Goddess here 
figured, it has been possible below to supply further details. 

The new’companion image — a small statue — is itself cut out of the same 
pale brown limestone with fine crystalline veins as that which so closely 
repeats the features of the Cambridge Goddess. Here also in the general 
style and facial features, as well as the details and pattern of the dress, this 
close resemblance is again very perceptible, and this, like the other two, must 
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be recognized as a work of the same hand (see Suppl. 
PL XLYIIa, k, and Fig. 149). The image is 40 centi- 
metres, or about 15I inches, in height as compared with 
36 cm. in the case of the other new e.xample and 22-7 cm. 
in that of Cambridge Goddess. This is therefore the 
largest stone figure of Minoan date yet brought to light. 
Like the companion figure in the same material it is 
carved out of a single block and not in two pieces, 
socketed into one another about the middle, as is the case 
with the Fitzwilliam statuette, the chryselephantine God- 
dessof the Boston 'Museum,and some early clayfigurines. 

That figures in marble-like stone, whether in a 
single piece or compacted together, were actually 
executed to twice the size of that of the Snake God- 
dess before us is shown l)y the fragment of a hand 
already illustrated,’ which must have belonged to a small 
statue about 90 centimetres (or 2 feet 8 inches) high, 
but the present example is the largest of the small 
group of stone images that has been preserved to us. 
On the other hand, as regards wooden figures, we 
have the evidence of a colossal statue some 2-So metres 
or 9 feet in height.^ 

The new snake-holding figure is here reproduced 
in Figs. 149, 150 and Suppl. PL XLVIIa, l. Although, 
owing to the softness of parts of the material, the surface 
is somewhat cracked in places and a few breaks are 
visible, it is practically complete except for a chip on the 
top of the tiara and a small section of the snake held 
by the Goddess below her left hand. 

.A remarkable feature in this statuette, which at 
once strikes the eye, is the comparative freedom of 
action as compared with other small cult figures, whether 
in stone, faience, bronze, or cla\'. Here we see a 
single reptile, the tail of which starts below the left 
ear, passes over the front ot the head, and is grasped 
first in the middle of the body and then bv its neck. 
There is nothing here of the stiff and symmetrical 
attitude of other figures. 

The head of the Goddess is very slightly inclined 
’ r. of M.. iii, p. 518. ^ Il'iJ., p. 522 
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towards the head of the snake held up in her right hand. Seen from one 
point of view, indeed, she seems to be gazing at it (Fig. 150), and this effect 
would have been certainly enhanced, had the pupils of her eyes been pre- 
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Fig. 151. Hkad of Statuetie, with Tiara-j ike Head-lires.^ (r. §). 
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served in colour, as they well may have been delineated in the finished 
work. The snake itself looks up towards her face. 

In all this there is a human touch, and the snake that she so gently 
grasps seems to be brought into a certain personal relation with its divine 
Mistress. The reptile here is not held out as an emblem of infernal power 
such as it suggests in the other cases. Still less is it brandished as we see 
the two serpents in the upraised hands of the smaller snake divinitv from 
the ‘Temple Repositories' where the action might well recall that of the 
Etruscan demon illustrated above. Fat and well-liking as the reptile is 
here portra) ed, it might well be a tame snake. The Goddess, in short, in her 
present incarnation is primaril}- a ‘ Snake Mother ' reflecting something of the 
originally beneficent character of the domestic serpents themselves. 

That the Snake Goddess herself in one of her manifestations here 
stands before us is sufficiently indicated by her characteristic headgear, 
which seems to be a version of the tiara, elsewhere a conspicuous sio-n 
of the godhead. This, however, is of an exceptional kind, curving forward 
in three bands, as shown in the sketches. Fig. 151, a, b, c. The summit is flat 
and slightly broken ofl' in front, but otherwise the curved effect is sucraestive 
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of a ‘cap of liberty’ and of a form of head-gear of very ancient Anatolian 
tradition, such as we see associated with Men, Attis, and Mithra, and also 
in some Amazonian types. 



This head-dress somewhat suggests the coifture of a small clay figure 
also found with the same group of objects (Fig. 152 a, d). The hair is 
here contined by a bandeau round its middle zone, from which it rises Associ- 
above in a top-knot somewhat curving forwards. The pale ochreous 
surface of this figurine is varied with red stripes and patches, probably of «ith re- 
ritual significance. The personage represented wears the usual corset, open top-knot, 
at the front for the ample breasts, and its lower part is distinguished by 
a skirt devoid of flounces, with folds running upwards. The apron is of 
quite exceptional form, being stpiare-cut, and it stands out below in a manner 
reminiscent of the aprons of Egyptian itshabiis. 
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The fore parts of both arms are broken off. but the attitude suq-gested 
by the parts that remain seems most compatible with the idea that she 
was holding forth two snakes. The figure may be regarded as that of a 



l io. l.j.l. Bkonzl M.m.k \ ot.akv .\n'|i \'otive Doubie Axk'-. 

votary or attendant of the Snake Goddess. A clay bull was also found, of 
a rough votive class.' 

I he religious import of the deposit is further illustrated by the small 
bronze figure 9-5 centimetres high, of a male adorant, standing on a base of 
a usual form (Fig. Ljfi) and si.x little bronze double-axes, the shafts of which 
are perforated at their ends for suspension. Once more, the cult of the 
Snake Goddess is connected, as in the case of the ' snake frames' described 
above, with that of the sacred weapon. 

1 he little bronze figure belongs to the same ap[)roximate date as the 
statuettes ot the Godde.ss— in other words, to the great transitional Xae 

legs and a small part of its posterior border are broken off. I'he length of the 
existing pf)rtK)n 27 mi. Its height is 24 cm. 
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that included the close of M.M. Ill and the very beginning- of the hirst 
Late Minoan Period. 

Together with these other objects there was also found a series of 
lentoid and amygdaloid bead-seals mostly of a roughly executed amuletic 
class which, as shown bv their occurrence in the urn burials of the 
Sphungaras Cemetery, near Gournia, belong to this same M. M. I < 5 -L. M. I a 
phase. ^ 

The stone statuette of the Snake Goddess above described, as well as 
the two parallel examples from the same group, is the absolute contempo- 
rary ot the sister forms in faience from the ‘Temple Repositories’ of 
Knos.sos. Apart from the general parallelism in style, they represent the 
same phase in fashions. Certain peculiarities of the corsets and details in 
the diaper-work patterns seen on the aprons of figures of both groups, as 
has been already pointed out in the case of the Cambridge figure,- are 
practically identical. 

So, too, the manner in which the tail of the snake is coiled round the 
ears of the Goddess curiously corresponds with the arrangement of those 
coiled about the head of the larger figure from the Repositories (Fig. I.'IO). 


’ F. of J/., i, p. 672 seqq., and, for the 
chronological etidence of the Sphungaras 
linds, see Edith H. Hall, Excavations in 
Eastern Crete (I’hiladelphia. iqr’), published 
by the University Museum. There were, 
however, some other bead-seals of a definitely 
Late Minoan class. A pedestailed ves.sel of 
limestone, 20-5 cm. in height, also said to have 
been found with the group, was of L. M. II 
date. Round its shoulders were four upright 
handles, apparently in an unfinished condition, 


with raised coils between and a spiral band 
decorated its upper rim. .-X L. M. I b jug was 
also contained in the group. It must be added 
that so far as I myself was able to judge not a 
single object in the whole series shown to me 
and here described presented any evidence of 
falsification. They were all unquestionably 
genuine and, with the exceptions mentioned, 
clearly belonged to the same group, 

■ See above, p. 33- 
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Small Altar block ivith Sacral Horns and Double Axes in relief ; 
Shafts of Axes added in plaster ; Predecessor of Classical Altars ; Discovery 
of Houses South of the ‘ Caravanserai' ; Open stepzvay ; The 'High Priest's 
House' ; H'eighbouring paved Minoan Street; Urban region packed with 
large Alansions — House remains traced under Jlodern high-road ; Paved 
roadie ay leading to Temple Tomb; Outer hall of ' High Priest's Chapel' 
with ‘ Choir Stalls ' ; Middle Compartment containing gypsum cists ; Chancel 
and inner shrine or ad) ton / Comparisons with 'House of the Chancel 
Screen ' and ‘ Royal Villa ' ; Private and Sacrificial entrances to adyton ; 
Altar with incurved sides ; Drain for escape of blood ol sacrifice; Class of 
Altars or sacral bases with incurved sides ; Pyramidal gypsum stand — for 
base of Double Axe stand; A pair of these set within the ad3Ton, beside 
the A Itar ; Double Axe bases in JVest Quarter of Palace ; Example from 
Mycenae. 

Over and above the curious revelations as to the early Snake cult at 
Knossos described in the preceding Sections, the recent researches on the 
site have been fertile in results illustrative of the ritual and other arrange- 
ments connected with the worship of the Minoan Goddess. 

Discovery of Small Limestone Altar with Religious Symbols. 

About thirtv-three metres North-West from the Palace angle on that 
side^ near the border of the branch of the paved Minoan way that here 
ascends above the Theatral Area, there was brought out from a superficial 
deposit, evident!}’ due to drift from the slope above, the small limestone altar 
block, big. lad, presenting on each face reliefs ot Double Axes rising from 
oblong stand.s, while below, separated from their bases by a small interval, 
appear the ' Sacral Horns ’ of Minoan cult. On the summit is a shallow 
sunken basin. sc[uare in shape and flat bottomed. 

A remarkable feature with regard to the Double Axes is that the 
shafts are wanting. That they were originally clearly defined is obvious, 
and the necessar}’ conclusion is that they were executed in coloured plaster 
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relief. They rise from square bases. In the restored drawing. Fig. 154, b, 
it is suggested that the axe and shaft, together with ‘ Horns of Consecra- 
tion ’ below, were covered with a creamy white wash, such as is often seen 



a 


b 


I’k;. 154. a, Smalt. Li.ml>ionk Ai tar with Rf.i Jt.ioC'' S vmhoi b, Res i okld I )ka\vixi. | §). 


on the Palace walls, while the background was painted red. The whole 
height of the object was onlv 15 centimetres. 

A square altar with ‘ Horns of Consecration ’ above it appears among 
the remains of the Miniature Terra-cotta Shrine of M. M. H date found in 
the basement of the ’ Loom Weights ’. Another, on a larger scale, con- 
structed of isodomic masonry, is shown on the steatite relict ot the ‘ rhyton ’ 
ti'agment from Knossos,' with the .Sacral Horns above its coping. Built 
altars also reappear on signet-rings with religious types such as the remark- 
able specimen illustrated below - 


" See below, § 115 . 


P. of M., i, p. 220, Fig. 166, a 
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Of the parallel class of altar-bases with incurved sides, an interesting 
example recently brought to light in the ‘ High Priest’s House ’ at the .South 
of the Palace will receive illustration in the succeeding pages. 

In no case, howev'er, have we hitherto an example of an altar with the 
sacred objects in relief on its sides, as here. Such an altar may be regarded 
as the remote predecessor of a long Classical series on which sacral emblems 
such as the biicnxnium or ritual vessels are seen in relief. In the reign of 
Constantine (as is shown by his coinage) the Cross had already begun to 
supersede these on altar blocks. 

The miniature and easily portable cult object here seen — the first ot 
its class yet discovered — is of a kind that might easily have been placed on 
the floor of one of the small Shrines that we know to have existed in many 
parts of the building. It may well have belonged to one at or near the 
North-West Palace angle, from which it seems to have dritted. 


The ‘ High Priest’s House 

An interesting supplement to the discovery of the portable Altar 
bearing the sacred emblems of the Cult resulted from the further investi- 
gations South of the Palace undertaken by me in the Spring of 1931. The 
primary object of these, the quest — crowned with such dramatic success^ — 
for a Royal Tomb, involved, as a parallel operation, the endeavour to trace 
out the further course of the Great South Road beyond the ‘ Caravanserai ’ 
and the existence of connected structures. 

A flight of six fine limestone steps, five well-preserved, Suppl. PI. 
XLVHI,- running up Westwards into the embankment of the recently 
constructed modern road from Candia on that side, about 320 metres 
South of the ' Caravanserai ’, was taken as the starting-point for these 
explorations. This step-way (.Suppl. PI. XL\'H), -which, from its limestone 
material, must have been open to the sky, bordered South of its upper 
course a large building supported along its Eastern border by massive stone 
base-blocks and foundations, one block being incised with a deeply cut 
star sign of an earlv Middle IMinoan character. I'he continuation of its 
Eastern wall was struck b\ means of pits sunk beneath the \\ estern border 
of the imxlern road. 

' For the ' Temple 'roml) ' sec below, § 1 16. An upiper landing in conne.'.ion with them 
- The .steps were 1-40 m. wide, about 50 led to a narrower tlight leading up under the 
cm. in tread, and 12 cm. in average height, embankment of the new roadway. 
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1 he terminal section of its Northern wall was found by the same means 
and, a little beyond it, part of the outer wall of what was clearly another 
large mansion. 



Fig. 15,5. Plan or Preserved Sectiox or ‘ High Priest's 
House’ and Bordering Area. 

North, again, of the open stairway was a House of 
kind of small Court, about 52- metres square, tuary; 
enclosed bv fine wallino; faced with D'vpsum 

' ^ r outer 

blocks and an open gangway giving entrance to court. 

it from the East. Against the Southern wall of 
the yard was a stone bench, and a stone-built 
drain that had followed two sides of the little Court, after running under this, 
found its vent through the adjoining wall into what mavhave been a small 
tank (see Plan, Fig. 155). The step-way itself above mentioned pointed Xeigh- 
towards a IMinoan paved way that was here brought to light some six metres paved” 
below the lowest step preserved, but the remains of an intervening building 
showed that it could not have reached it by a direct line. The road itself, 
paved by small irregular blocks, was here confined by buildings on both 
sides, which may account for its course being exceptionally narrow, only 
about two and a half metres or some 8 feet 2 inches. It was followed South 
for some fifty metres, bordered again by a building on its West border 
and, beyond this, was traced to a point onlv a few metres distant from its 
convergence with a more important roadway. The pavement of this, 
which was 3-52 metres wide, unquestionably formed the continuation of 
the ‘Great South Road’ the further approach of which to the Palace 
is marked by the Viaduct, the piers of which were brought to light 
below the ‘Caravanserai’. Its breadth, in fact, answers to that of its lines 
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of continuation beyond the bridge over the older course of the Vlychia 
brook in one direction to the Palace and in the other to the Harbour Town 
of Knossos. 

In its Southward course this important road, immediately beyond its 
point of junction with the more local line above described, passed close by 
the North-West corner and entrance of the ‘Temple Tomb ’, being joined 
just before this point by the special line of access from this to the residence 
with which we are here concerned. 

Unfortunately, owing to the denudation due to the fall of the ground 
to the East and to the covering over of the Western part ot this building 
by the embankment of the new road, only an incomplete section of it could 
be made out, as shown in the Plan, Fig. 155 , and that only by means ot 
rather daring tunnelling under the new highway. Both the fine remains 
of its gypsum fa9ade and the extent covered by the existing structures to 
the point where they broke ofi' to the North, were sufficient, however, 
to show that we had to deal with a man.sion of exceptional .size and 
importance. 

Special attention must here be called to the fact that in this area 
between four and five hundred metres South of the Palace, in addition 
to smaller houses, there were three considerable mansions se[jarated b)’ 
only a few feet from one another. West of this, where the recently con- 
structed roadwat’ cut into the slope, its construction had, moreover, brought 
out a continuous series of important house remains to a point opposite the 
• Caravanserai’. Here, again, an exploratory trench, dug in 1931, revealed 
the corner of what, from its exceptionally fine gypsum frontage, must have 
formed part of another large mansion, unfortunately mostly cut away by the 
course of the new highway, d he evidence already afforded by the group 
of houses of well-to-do burghers, excavated by Dr. Hogarth in the first 
year of the excavation, h ing on the .slope ot Gypsades from 100 to 150 
metres to the North-West and W'est of this, is thus greath’ reinforced, and 
we ma\’ infer that a still more e.xtensive region, on this side was covereel 
with statel)' mansions.* 

Throughout all this considerable region, stretching along the lower 
slopes of the Valle\' South ot the Palace, it may be said, indeed, that 
wherever the surface of the ground is cut into on any considerable scale, 
one or more Hinoan structures, generally part of imposing private houses, 

' In my Ueneral Plan of the site of Knos- p. 547) the buundar) of the ‘Inner City’ 
SOS showing the presumed extent of the just include.s tlie newly discovered ‘Hi"h 
Minoan d own (/’. oj rl/., ii, Pt. II, facing Priest's House '. 
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are perpetually revealing themselves. At every step the traditional epic 
description of Knossos as, par excellence, the ‘ great ’ or ‘ broad ’ City ^ 
receives a fresh corroboration. 

The ‘High 
Priest’s House’seems 
appro-ximately to 
have covered the 
same period as the 
later stages of the 
Palace itself. As 
noted below, its earli- 
est ceramic relics 
were of the transition- 
al M. M. HI-L. M. I 
class. An interestine 
fragment of a spirali- 
form frieze of painted 
stucco found near the 
South-Eastern cor- 
ner (Fig. 170, p. 220 ) 
showed that it had 
been re-decorated in 
the mature L.M. I a 
phase, in a style simi- 
lar to that of the 
‘ Queen s Megaron ’ and adjoining area. 

The Central part of the Western Section of this house (see Fig. 157 
and Plan Fig. 159), so far as it could be uncovered, was by far the most 
interesting. It proved, indeed, to contain a kind of private shrine or Chapel, 
the perspective plan of which is given in Mr. de Jong’s drawing, Fig. 157. 

Elsewhere among the Knossian dwellings we have seen the end of 
a principal chamber separated from the body of the room by a two- 
columned balustrade with a central opening and forming a raised dais 
beyond it. At the back of this compartment, in the case of the ‘ House of 
the Chancel Screen ’, was a raised base, on which it may be supposed the 
seat of the head of the family was placed (See Plan, Fig. 15(), a):- In the 
‘ Royal Villa , where we see an analogous arrangement, the remains of a 

' Cf., ibid., p. 559 seqq., § 56 ‘ The *■ Broad - P. of J/., ii, Ft. II 
Knossos " of Homeric Tradition^ 224, 225. 
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Fig. 155. a , Plan of Megaron of ‘House of Chancel 
Scree.n’ showing Daks for Seat of Honour; b , of that of 
THE ‘ Royal Villa ’ with Re.mains of Gypsum Throne in Niche. 
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L;\[)Mini throne or '-.cat ot lionour ‘ wi-re actually hjiinJ, in this case within 
a -special niche. (S( e I’lan, Phy. loi;. /).H The '-creen in t’nese ca.se.s, how- 
ever. is a (Irmiestic arrangement. 


As will he seen from t'ne Plan. P'iy. loh, the \\'e■^tern part of the 
Cha[)el has been cut short hy the natur.il deniulation of the hili-side 
It is a lair conjecture, however, that the oripmal arrangement (■l().-,el\- 

‘ /’. of I/.. II, Ft. II, p p'U 'tiiq., .and I'Il;' 227. 2::2. 2.'’>l. 
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corresponded with that of one or otlier of the systems i-c|jresente(.l respec- 
tively by the ‘ Hoiis(' of the Chancel Screen’ and the ‘ Royal \hlla’. We 
must, at an\’ rate, assume that the clianiber was liyhtftd at its Eastern end 
either b\- means ot ;i window or of a small liglit-court. 

'I'he main hall in this case, however, was distinguished b\' a ieature 
suggestive — like the ca/icc/ii formed bv the balustrades beyond -ot eccles- 
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iastical parallels. On both sides were found the .solid cores of stone 
benches — true choir stalls — -running along the sitle walls, and destined 
doubtless for those who took [)art as w orshi[)pers in the ritual chant led 
by the priest in the inner chancel. 

Intermediate Compartment with Gypsum Cists for Offerings. 

The ste[)ped passage between the outer balustrades led to an inter- 
mediate compartment marked lyv two gypsum cists, or open chests, the 
lower parts ot which were visible and which, as the chancel remains showed, 
had been compacted together by a wooden framework (see perspective 
drawing Fig. l.tT) I'hese receptacles may well have been used tor the 
deposit ot tirst-truits or other food ofterings. 

Inner Sanctum with Double Gates of Bronze. 

These cists were backed against the two inner balustrades that shut 
ott the ■ hol_\ of holies ’. and in the [)avement of the stepped opening Ijetween 
them, sockets were visiljle on both sides (Plan and .Section, Fig. l.hS) that 
marked the e\istenc<.- of tu(.) tolding g.itcs, cle.irh' ot mrUal-work, and 
doubtless formed of bron/e. P'or purposes of ilhwtration these are ccjn- 
iecturalK' restored b\AIr. Pietdejf)ng in his jk rspective drawing. I'ig. l.tT : 
see, too, th.e |)hoto-type, Suppl. PI. XIA'III.' '1 he side sup[)orts of these 
seem to luive been ittlached to the corner posts of the two cists. 

' The rei I 4 s shown .it the h.n k of thi- .supph l’!,i:e f.ilxne the .ilt.u .uni pyr.imidil h.ise-) is 
an ao ideiit of e\ca\iUon and not patt ot the otpuin.il pi, in. 
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INNER SECTION OF CHAPEL 


Private 
access to 
adyton. 


Here, again, as is shown by the restored drawing, Fig. 157, the inner 
section was entered by a passage stepping up between the pillars of the 
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Fig. 159. Plan of Inner Section of Chapel showing .\ltar in position (Meike Scale) : 
Piet de Jong. See, too, Suppl. Pl. XLIX. 


two outer balustrades. The line of the balustrade-pillars corresponded 
with the first of the three gypsum steps, leading, in this case, to a second 
balustrade with a corresponding opening which gave access to the inmost 
compartment of this curious chamber. 

This inner chancel or adyton itself consisted of a small elongated 
chamber 4-80 metres long and i -50 deep. It was provided with a doo^rway 




INCURVED ALTAR BLOCK 
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with gypsum jambs at its Southern end opening on to a paved passage and 
running from East to West. By means of this, private access would have 
been secured to the inner Sanctum for the household priest or other mini- 
strants. At the opposite or Northern end of the adyton, however, the 
approach was open so that sacrificial animals, such as goats or rams, might 
have been the more easily brought in from the corridor beyond. 

Minoan Altar Block and Double Axe Base, 

Connected with this reserv'ed compartment was a curious block, which Altarwith 

incurved 



though actually found outside the central inner opening, had had, as its flat 
back shows, its original place close against the back wall. This block is at 
once recognizable as representing a special class of Minoan altar (Fig. 1(>(), a). 
It is of gypsum, a good deal weathered, so that the profile of the cornice 
that runs round the front and two sides has lost somethine of its clear 
definition. The front and two sides curve in, but the back is flat, and, as 
noted, had evidently been set against the back wall. 

The height of the altar was 34 centimetres, and its square ‘ coping ’ was 
44 X 44 cm. At its narrowest point its diameter was 29 cm. 

From the analogy supplied by the altar with the reliefs of the sacred 
objects described above, it seems likely that this, too, had originally 
been embellished with painted decoration. The walls of the adyton itself, 
IV. 


1 
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Altars 
or sacral 
bases with 
incurved 
sides. 


in which it stood, had originally been coated with stucco, coloured a V enetian 
red, of which, however, only scanty remains were brought to light in the small 



Fig. Idl. Section or Inner Part or Chapel showing Drain leading irom Altar. 

section that it was possible to excavate 
under the new road-way. 

The altar (Fig. IHO), with its curving 
sides thus brought into prominence, belongs 
to a well-known class of what in many cases 
may be rather regarded as sacral bases, 
such as those beneath the forepart of the 
lions of the Mycenae gate. The incurving 
of the sides in this and analogous cases is 
more pronounced, and bases of this class 
are adopted as an architectural feature in 
the fa 9 ade of one of the faience ‘ House- 
Tablets ' and again as a section of the 
painted frieze on either side ot the Throne 
at Knossos. They seem, indeed, as has already been pointed out,^ to 
have played a leading part in the evolution of the ‘half-rosette’ friezes so 
characteristic of the Minoan Order. 

' P.of ii, Pt. II, [)[). 607, 608; Xi>tc on the rf/tition of/ia'/rost itc and irigixph friezes 
to the inenrz'ed type of Minoan altai'-base. 



b iG. 16 ‘ 2 . Intaglio on Lentoid 
Bead-seal of Rock-crystal ; 
Idaean Cave. 




DRAIN FOR SACRIFICIAL BLOOD 
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On a crystal intaglio from the Idaean Cave, an illustration of which is 
here reproduced in Fig. 1 ( 12 ,^ where the Votary summons the divinity by 
means of a conch-shell trumpet, we see both altar types represented. 1 hat 
to the left with the more gentlv incurving 
sides shows above it a conical object, which 
might be interpreted as a flame of fire. 

Above the other base with the C-like curv'es 
the ‘ Horns of Consecration’ appear — as if 
set in another plane — in front of a group ot 
three trees.- A five-rayed star to the right 
of the last-mentioned altar adds a further 
religious element to the scene. 

Drain for the Blood of Sacrifices. 

The ascending course of a stone drain, 
intended to carry off the blood of sacrifices, 
was traced beneath the central step-way 
leading in a direct line to the altar. Its 
opening, which would have been about si.v 
feet in front of the block, had been des- 
troyed, but its further course below was 
visible beneath the pavement of the outer hall of the Chapel. (See 
Fig. 157 and Suppl. PI. XLIX.) 

This arrangement certainly suggests that the altar was in this case 
used for ‘ bloody sacrifice , the victims — which must have been small 
animals having been led in, as already inferred, through the open passage 
to the adyton at Its North end, or, alternatively, the blood, already shed, 
being brought in in pails and poured before the altar and between the 
Double Axes, as shown on the Hagia 1 riada sarcophagus. 

A remarkable clay vessel of cylindrical shape below, showing black 
striations, found North of the altar, may have had some ritual use, perhaps 
for oil of anointing. The neck, which was handle-less, is broken off above, 
the height of the vessel in its existing state being i 5 centimetres (Fig. IflS). 

Pyramidal Pedestal of Gypsum; compared with Double-Axe Stands. 

In ju.xtaposition with the altar block, there came to light a curious 
gypsum pedestal, one side of which was broken away, but which originally 

' .See r . of J/., i, p. 222, Fig. Iti 7 . = Cf. A. E., Myc. Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 44, Fig. 25. 

I' 2 


FlU. Ki.'t. Cl.\Y Ve.ssel found 
North ok Ai,t.\r. (\) 
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PYRAMIDAL BASE OF DOUBLE-AXE STAND 


Conclu- 
sion that 
a pair of 
pedestals 
for Dou- 
ble Axes 
was set 
beside 
Altar. 


was of pyramidal shape, 37 centimetres in height. It had a square base 
and four sides tapering upwards to a square-cut upper surface 16 by 16 
centimetres in dimensions (Fig. 100 t 5 ). The whole was evidently used as a 
support for some object of cult. 

There can harclly be a doubt that this gypsum pedestal was, in fact, 
designed as a base for the stand of a Double Axe of moderate size. The 
pyramidal form of the object itself suggests a comparison with that of a 
well-known class of Double-Axe stands wrought out of gypsum, limestone 
or steatite, and, though these as a rule w'ere slightly stepped, this was not 
by any means universally the case.' 

Some of the steatite axe stands of this class are quite small and port- 
able and might well have been placed on a py ramidal pedestal such as that 
before us. One in this material from Palaikastro had a base only 11-5 
centimetres square, the whole being 9 cm. high.- That found in associa- 
tion with a bronze Double Axe of the ritual kind in the Psychro Cav'e and 
the fragmentary specimen, also of dark steatite, brought to light in com- 
pany with the bull’s head ‘ rhyton ’ in the same material in the Little Palace, 
would have been equally adapted for such a position. 

It may also be observed that such a method of placing a small Axe, 
stand and all on a more or less fixed pedestal, would have a certain con- 
venience since the shafts of these sacred weapons were carefully locked 
into their sockets. This was effected by means of a small pin inserted 
through a hole in the side of the apex of the pyramid, as is well illustrated 
by the specimen referred to from Palaikastro. The horns of bull’s 
head ‘ rhytons ’ were fastened on in the same way, and the same method is 
adopted for the primitive locks of Minoan doorways, the bronze ‘ locking- 
pins ' — or primitive keys — of which specimens have been found.- 

This pyramidal base — like several Double-Axe stands found in position 
beside the sacred pillars in Crypts ■* — would have been in the position in 
which it is restored, beside the altar. Considering the frequency, moreover, 
in which Double Axes appear in pairs and the symmetrical arrangement 


' That found in position before the pillar 
in the South-East House at Knos.sos (which 
has a Double Axe incised on it) is a trun- 
cated cone without steps. It has a small 
socket without any signs of ‘ locking ’. 

“ R. (J. liosaiKiuet, Excavations at Palai- 
kastro (B. S. viii), p. 300. 

^ See F. of M., ii, I’t. II, p. 527 seqq., 
and Figs. .‘?32 and .33."). Jlnd., ii. Ft I, 


p. 3S4, Figs, 217, 218, and iii, pp. 12-14. 
For a Mocking-pin’, seep. 12, Fig. 0. The 
gypsum door-jambs of the Pillar Crept of 
the ‘Temple Tomb' described below (§ 117) 
showed similar borings for this primiti\e form 
of lock. 

As, for instance, in the Pillar Cr\pts of 
the South House and South-East House at 
Knossos. 
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prevailing in the sanctuary, we may with great probability infer that a 
similar pyramidal base had been placed on the other side of the altar. 
In the restored drawing, Fig. 157, this balanced arrangement is adopted. 

Throughout the whole Western region of the Palace there were found 
fallen into the deposits found in the Magazines and basement passages a 
series of stepped pyramidal sockets — of limestone, or gypsum, originally 
])Iastered oxer-such, as we know from the sacrificial scene on the llagia 
Triada sarcophagus, served as stands for the sacred weapon.' It is tairly 
certain that these had made their way into the basements from small 
shrines and sanctuary halls on the upper floors. 

Together with all the other details of the Double- Axe Cult, the use of 
these pxramidal bases was carried by the Minoan Conquerors to Mainland 
Greece, and a specimen, much worn, was discovered by the British excava- 
tors on the ramp of the Akropolis at Mycenae.- 


The ‘ High Priest’s House 

F'rom the ceramic contents of this House,’’ though much broken and 
scattered by later disturbance of its rooms and passages, its construction in 
its present form must be assigned to the great epoch of Restoration that 
succeeded the seismic catastrophe that took place towards the end of the 
Third IMiddle Minoan Period. It thus repeats the history of the ‘ .South 
House’, of that of the ‘Chancel .Screen', of the ‘ Ro\al Villa', and of 
‘ the Little Palace ’. 

In this case, however, though there was a considerable scries of frag- 
ments illustrative of the L, M. Ill u epoch immediately following the final 
catastrophe of the Great Palace, typical sherds belonging to the Age of 
• Squatters' were almost wholly absent. The .same, as we shall see, was the 
case with the ‘Temple Tomb’, the history of which indeed shows a great 
correspondence with that of this priestly residence. The finest ceramic relic 
found in this house was a two-handled ewer, shown, with the iqqjer part re- 
storetl, in Fig. !•).). It is of exceptional form, with a prominent ring round 


‘ Examples are c.arefully collected by Nil- 
sson, I he Muu>all-^[ycenaeall Rehyien, p. 1S2 
sc(iu On the little .altar, Fig. l.Va. the 
r)<jnble Axes rise frtjm spuare-cut bases, 

■ rublished by N'lEson, e/. at., p. 1S4 and 
note I from a photogiaph supplied, with Mr. 
Maces permission, bv Dr. Boethius. He 
there mentions that an account of the dis- 


covery was to be i)ubli>hed by the British 
excavators in their Report on the Kalkani 
Cenieterx, explored in 1922, and which has 
now appeared in . h ehtiL'ohiyia, vol. Ixxxii. 

- The earliest group of sherds found here 
is of the matuie 1 .. .M. I a class (reed pattern, 
&c. ). 
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PRIEST BORNE IN PALANQUIN 


the base of its neck and double excrescences below the spring of its handles. 
On the front of the neck is a whorl-shell and sea-tang in the marine style of 
L. M. I b, and the lower part of its body is covered with fine stippling. 
The upper part of a very decorativ'e ‘ Stirrup Vase ’ presenting an 8-shaped 
shield in relief is illustrated below in connexion with a oflobular vessel in 
the same general style dating from the latest L. M. II phase, found with 



From the very pronounced religious character of the principal chamber 
we may reasonably conclude that it had been designed for the habitation of 
some sacerdotal functionary. As to the function that he fulfilled we gain 
a real clue from the paved street that led almost in a direct line from the 
South-East corner of the mansion to the remarkable Temple-Tomb of a 
Knossian Priest-king, not two minute.s’ walk to the South of it. 

’ See below, §117. 



RECONSTITUTION IN ‘LITTLE PALACE’ 


The Priest who occupied this sanctuary dwelling was surely the 
Warden of the ‘ Holy Sepulchre ' of Minoan Priest-kings. 

The fresco remains, indeed, brought to light in connexion with the 

corridor above the South Porch 

« of the Palace help us to supply 

, the vision of the high-priest 
\ himself borne in his sedia 
i \ toria — recalling that of the 
I \ Papa-Rc to-day — to the sepul- 
J chral sanctuary placed in his 
I I charge. The priestly function- 
/ ary there seen (Fig. KT) ' is 
/ seated in hisfolding-chair, borne 

/ winding vestment bordered by 

* very ancient Ida Sac/a —also, 

“ ' as already pointed out,' pre- 

^■[ZUMHCZIlMlo.osc.m,. sents an example of a building 

T- T- T , which, though in part no doubt 

IiG. lb,j. Ewer IX ‘ M.^rixe Stvi.e (L. M. I f . 

• Hooe of Saxciuary.' residential, was principally dedi- 

cated to religious purposes. 

With its exceptionally sumptuous Lustral Area — used by the later 
squatters as a ‘Fetish Shrine’ — its succession of Pillar Crypts, and the 
great artistic value of its ritual vessels, if we may judge from the exquisitely 

' Reproduced from Z’. o/ J/., ii, Pt. II, p. 77’, Fig. o 03 . 

- For representations of Priests on gems see Part II, § loi. 

■' See qfJ/., ii, Pt. II, p. 771. 










Fig. lG.j. 


Ewer ix ‘ M.arixe ‘ Stvi.e (L. M. I />). 
• House of Saxciuary.' 
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fashioned bull’s head ‘rhyton', it presents every appearance of a religious 
foundation. These features stand, indeed, in a close connexion with the 
Cult of the iMinoan Goddess in her chthonic aspect. Built, indeed, in that 
tragic epoch after the practical closure of a whole phase of Minoan culture 
by a great Earthquake, the relation of these structures to her as Lady of 
the Underworld has a special significance. The spacious pillar crypts — well 
provided with stone vats for the blood of victims, together with the 
columnar halls for more public worship that overlay them, were, in fact, so 
many E.xpiatory Chapels. 

The entire South-East area of the building was occupied by these, 
and — facing the upper story of the sanctuary thus composed — was a 
splendid series of halls and porticoes designed tor public functions and 
princely state. 

One of the most urgent tasks imposed on me during the season's work 
of 1931 had been to rescue from the advancing stage of decomposition 
into which it had fallen the noble reception suite that stretches along the 
whole of the East front of the building — which, with its Entrance Hall, 
Peristyle, and Great Megaron beyond, bordered by its outer colonnade, 
forms, in fact, the finest architectural suite known to us from the Minoan 
V'orkl. (See Fig. IHO, and Suppl. Plate L.) 

With this was integrally connected the reconstitution of the adjoining 
first and second flights of the grand staircase, all the elements of which 
remained, though in a collapsed state. 

This latter work, well e.xecuted like the other by the native mason, 
George Spourdalakis, under the able direction of the Architect of the British 
School, Mr. Piet de Jong, fortunately resulted in the incidental discovery of 
a small relic that throws an interesting side-light on another aspect of the 
local religion. 


Bead-seal with Head of ‘ Dervish ’ Priest apparently leading Orgiastic 
Dance, found in ‘ Little Palace 

Beneath the slab of the fourth step of the lower flight of stairs, the 
fractured [)ieces of which had to be raised in order to re-cement them, was 
found a lentoid bead-seal of black steatite (Fig. liiT). from the associa- 
tions in which it was found this relic may be assigned to the transitional 
M. ^I. HI-L. ^I. I epoch. 

One side of the lentoid (a) shows the head ot a bull, partly worn awav, 
but executed in the finest style of Minoan engraving. On the other side [/>), 
deeply incised and well-preserved, is what at lust sight might be regarded 
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PRIESTS HEAD AND SISTRUM PLAYER'S 


Com- 
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as the caricature of a head of a bearded man. His hair, abnormally short 
for a IMinoan man, is slig'htly coiled at its end, his nose is somewhat snub, 
he has a heavy jaw and strong sinews to his neck, his mouth is open as if 

he were raisinrr his voice and he wears a 

o 

slightly pointed beard. That this is not 
intended for a caricature in any sense of 
the word, but in fact represents a definite 
class of personage, can hardly be doubted 
when it is compared with the head of the 
elderly sistrum player’ on the ‘Harvester’s’ 




Fio. TwoSiiiE'Or Hr \ckSie,\- 

iiiE Beai.)-.'EAI, tkOM ‘ [.ii'iLE Paiace’: 
a. Heap or Bulj. (ai'.lapei') ; Hi ap oi 
CHANnxr. Priest A' if ikwiixc Ok<,ias- 
iie Danle (|). 


I'lG. SlSTRUM-PLAYER LEAPIXG 

Rei ki Roct ox ‘ Harvk.'IKr's ’ ^■ASI., 
PlAruA Triapa ( 1 ). 


\Tse from Hagia Triada. In this must spirited of all IMinoan compositions 
— a section of which is given in Pig. Hil)- — he is seen chanting open- 
mouthed at the head of the revel rout, immediately followed bv three 
younger memliers of his special choir, singing the same refrain. 

Drawings of both heads are given in Pdg. IBT, /c and Fig. IBS, and it 
will be seen that the profile of both presents a distinct resemblance. The 
‘sistrum’ player also has a markedly heavy jowl, and his neck shows the 
same triple sinews. The most obvious distinction is that the head upon the 

’ Repeated from /’. a/ , 1 /,, ii, Pt. I, p. 47. an adianced up'e. .See of M., iii, pp. 449, 
!'ig. ‘-'2 />. 450. 

^ The tnoad belt of this figure is a mark of 
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intaglio is provided with a beard or ‘ goatee which is of a quite exceptional 
appearance among advanced hlinoan representations^ The counterpart 
to the ^A/;7/w-player, however, the rustic ‘ Ct)ryphaeus ’ who sings open- 
mouth in the processional scene, also wears a beard. It seems, moreover, to 
have been a usual feature of the earlier stone imaoes — includine one 
found on the site of Knossos itself- — of the ‘proto-Libyan’ class, where 


indeed it must be regarded as 
the reflection of a Libyan fashion. 
In the case of the member of 
a priestly caste the survival of 
this archaic usage need excite no 
surprise. It is, indeed, of a piece 
with the occurrence of a stone 
libation table of early Nilotic type 
in the ' Temple Tomb 

J ing by the group on the 
‘ rhyton we may recognize here, 
under a characteristic aspect, the 
head of a ' dervish ’ band such as 
ma}’ have celebrated the more 
orgiastic side of the Minoan cult 



Fig. lOit. Section or Reliefs on Ste.^ttie 
Rhvion, H-^gi-^ Tki.\d.\. 


in relation to the ‘harvest home’ festivals. The musical instrument 


used by the leader ot the rout on the ‘ rhyton ' is a sistutin of the simpler 
and more archaic Egyptian class. This t\ pe also occurs as a character 
of the Linear Class A and appears on a large tablet from Tylissos“ in 
company with the ank/i sign, which also had a religious currency in the 
hlinoan world. 


This portrait ot a ' dervish ’ priest, with the neck bent forward as if 
hurrying torward, like the ‘ sistrum ’-player at the head of the harvest 
rout, supplies a fresh link with an orgiastic side of the cult, upon which the 
association of the Minoan Goddess with the ctmbals of Kybele on the 
I hisbe ring has already thrown some light. The V.V/v/w-player himself 
is surely the fellow ot the ‘ Cymbal-player', whose mortal remains, together 
' Among rare instances of its occurrence in from Mesarii (//'/</., p. 46, Fig. 21 , a. In is of a 

the transitional M. M. III-L. M. I epoch more stubbly kind. 

may be mentioned the fragment of a steatite = See my copy in I. F[at/id.aki, TfAeros 

‘ rhyton ’ from Knossos with the relief of an p, -13, I'iii. 19 a'. 

archer. ‘ 7>. of M., in, pp. 470-4. and Fig. 328 

" r . of M., ii. Ft. I, p. 31. Fig. 1 . 3 , b i,b 2 (p. 471). 

(and cf. c). The beard of the shell head 
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with his instruments, were found in a very late Minoan tomb in East 
Creted 

This orgiastic aspect of the old Cretan worship - is, in fact, well repre- 
sented in the Koiirdcs of its later phase, who danced around the infant 
Zeus. According to the Eteocretan tradition preserved by Diodorus, they 
were half savage in their habits of life, dwelling in caves and thickets on 
the mountains “ — something akin to the Selloi of Dodona. It is in the train 
of Rhea-Kybele, on the Phrygian side, however, that we find the best 
survival of this aspect of the cult. The mendicant priests or Metragyrts of 
the Great Mother— -amongst whom, it may be remembered, the Second 
Dionysios of Syracuse enrolled himself in his old age * — may well have 
recalled the physiognomy of the head on this Knossian intaglio. 

^ At Mouliana in Siteia : ’V.cj>. 1904. Reli:don, p. 506 seqq. 

pp. 46-S, and Fig. rr. ^ Died. c. Ixv, i. 

- On tiaces of an orgiastic cult in Crete see Klearchf)S in Athenaeus, xii, 58. 

especially M. Nilsson, The Minnan-Myceiiaean 




§ 97 - Architectural Friezes and otiier Reliefs from the ‘ Middle 
Palace ’ at Knossos and the ‘ Riddle of Mycenae 


Discovery of fresh Section of " triglyph' and half-rosette relief band — 
identical with frieze from Atrens Tomb at Mycenae; Similar friezes at 
Knossos on M. J/. Ill 'a. frescoes ; Contemporary rosette reliefs there ; ‘ Tri- 
glyph’ and ' half -rosette' frieze of N. JJI Entrance — a M. M. 1 1 I-L. iM. I 
feature. Absence of later examples at Knossos ; Later painted frieze in 
Megaron Porch. Mycenae; Alabaster frieze of Tiryns — an outgrowth of 
Knossian type ; Fragment of gypsum Capital from ‘ Clytemnestra’ fagade — 
its spiral and plaitwork dtcoration typical of IM. M 1 1 1 a. ; Steatite Medal- 
lion pithoi found in ‘ Clytemnestra ' Tomb, resembling those of Royal Maga- 
zines at Knossos; Fragment of limestone pithos from West Magazine, 
Knossos ; M. M. Ill a stone vases with plaiPwork and inlays from ‘ Cly tern- 
nest ra' Tomb ; Fragment of Cretan breccia ' rhy ton’ from 'At reus' dromos, 
in form of bull's head ; Sculptured details of the two great Tholoi as ivell as 
interior relics connected with M. M. Ill Palace at Knossos ; Impossible 
theory of Earlier 'Shaft Grave' and later Dynasty at Mycenae. 

Transference of burials for safety's sake from Bee-hive Tombs to Shaft Graves 
within walls natural explanation ; Different character of Vlth Grave — 
always in situ; Incongruity of attribution of 'Atreiis' tomb to Age of 
Mycenaean decadence. Nexv materials in support of ^Transference' view. 
Cantents of Shaft Graves synchronize zvith relics found in the tzvo Great 
Tholoi. Embossed gold plates found in Tholoi like those in Shaft Graves. 
Latest of the continuous ceramic series in Tholoi as in Shaft Graves. L. J/./b ; 
Later occupation of T\\o\o\ in L.M. Illh; StAAc; originally placed under 
vaults as zvcll as in the open; In rock tombs at Mycenae; In Dendrd 
Cenotaph and Tholos near Hcraeon ; Stela in Knossian Chamber Tomb ; 
Reliefs on IMycenae stelae of Knossian lapidary School; Minoan seal-types 
taken over onto stelae .• Connexions zvitli Xlltli Dynasty scarab-types — 

‘ Egypto-Minoan ’ patterns ; Features of M. M. Ill ‘ Marine style' on stela ; 
Spiraliform patterns on early stela from Fgypto-Minoan repertory of 
Knossos ; Discovery of remains of sculptured slab at Knossos zvith similar 
reliefs of interlocked rows of spirals ; Flat relief of rounded shaft on slab 
compared zvith bactylic example in ' Tomb of Double Axez '. 

The altars and sanctuary fittings illustrated in the last Section lead us 
to a class of ornamental reliefs specially associated tvith the fa 9 ades of 
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shrines and the portals of palatial buildings, of which the recent supple- 
mentary excavations have afforded new and striking evidence. 

The class of decorative bands, to which reference has already been 
made in the preceding Volumes 
of this work, consists of rosette 
and • triglyph ’ friezes in hard 
stone, which will be seen to have 
a very special bearing on the 
origin of the similar works that 
adorned the facade of the monu- 
mental Tombs and of the Pro- Fig. 171. 
pylon of the Palace at Mycenae. 

This dependent relation of the architectonic decorative motives in the 
great Mainland centre is it.self, as we shall see, onl\' one evidence out of 
many of a much wider indebtedness. 

The immediate relationship in which these stand to the similar relief- 
bands at Mycenae at once strikes the eye. So intimately bound up, indeed, 
with the Knossian Palace itself, and so historically important is the field 
of comparison thus opened, that, at the risk of repetition and of some 
digression, it seems nece.ssary here to call attention to a series of decorative 
elements supplied by the ‘Middle Palace’ at Knossos that repeat them- 
selves in the fa 9 ades of the ‘ Atreus’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs. To these 
may be added certain sculptural reliefs and lapidary works associated with 
the interior of their vaults or with their avenues of approach. 

These correspondences establish for the first time on a secure basis 
the conclusion that the great bee-hive tombs belong to the same Third 
Middle Minoan date as the earliest elements of the Shaft Graves. They sap 
the very foundations of the theory, still held in certain quarters, according 
to which the two forms of interment are taken to represent the work of two 
successive dynasties, that of the pit burials being the earlier. They supply, in 
fact, the true clue to what may be not inaptly called ‘the riddle of Mveenae'. 


New Section of ‘Triglyph' Frieze. Comparisons with ‘Atreus’ facade 

at Mycenae. 

A fresh example of a section of a frieze of the cliaracter referred to was 
— like the altar above described also supplied by the recent explorations 
West of the Palace (Fig. 17‘2). It occurred among the debris contained 
in a choked well thus brought to light in the South-West angle of the 
West Court, and, with its sjiiral triglyph between the half rosettes and 
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the barred ' tongues ' within these, it answers in all its details to those that 
seem to have belonged to the doorway of the ‘ North-West Porch ’ (Fig. 172). 



Fig. 172. Newi.v Disco\ ERKn .Sf.ction of Half-kosette anu ‘ 'rRir.i.YPH ' Band 1 rom 
I HF. West Couri' of ihk Pai.ack ai Kno.^sos. if. |) 

The measurements practically correspond, and, as in the other case, the 
material is a close-grained grev limestone. 

In my little work on the .Shaft Graves of Mycenae ’ attention was drawn Identical 
to the correspondence of the stone frieze from the Knossian Porch Avith the fneze of 
similar relief band of the ‘Atreus’ Tomb at Mycenae (Fig. 171) which also ‘-^treus’ 

. . ' ^ fac.\de at 

extends to the spiral decoration of the ‘ triglyphs ' and the cross-bars on the Mycenae. 

‘tongues' of the rosettes. P'ragments of similar friezes were associated 

with the ‘ Chtemnestra ’ Tomb and the Propxlon of the Palace at Mycenae.- 

Whether imported ready carved in Cretan stone or e.xecuted on the spot, 

' A. E., The Shaft Grar'es and Bee-hive where another similar fragment of a frie/e 
7 'ombs (f Mycenae and their Interrelation is illustrated ( Fig. 47. f/j from the Hellenistic 
(Macmillans, 1929). (Amnasium at Mycenae. 

■ t\’. Lamb, B. S. A., xxv, p. 236, Fig. 47. a 
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it cannot be doubted that the reliefs of the Mycenae fa9ade were the work 
of Minoan lapidaries trained in the Knossian School. 

In painted design, fragments of similar half-rosette friezes — with a 


Cl 




Fig. 173. Pl.\n .\nd Sections of Part of ‘Tkiglyph’ and IIalf-rosette Band from 
South-W est Porch, Kno.ssos. By Theodore Fyfe. 
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different triglyph pattern — were found in the deposits beneath the lower 
receptacles of the cists in the Xlllth West Magazine at Knossos, the date 
of which seems to go well back within the borders of M. M. III.’ A painted 
plaster copy of a triglyph and half-rosette is again seen below the central 
opening of the Columnar Shrine in the Miniature Fresco - answering, as has 
been shown, to the closing M. M. Ill stage. As in the case of the earlier 


' A restored section of one of these painted character of the fresco remains found in 
plaster fragments is given in P. of M., ii, these receptacles see ibid., i, p. 443 seqq. 

Pt. II, p. 604, Fig. 377 . For the early - Ibid., ii, Pt. II, p. 597, Fig. 371 . 
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example from the Xlllth Magazine, the ‘Sacral Horns' are here seen on 
a coping immediately abov'e the ‘ triglyph ’ and ‘ half-rosettes ; the curves 
of tvhich are intimately associated with the incurved altar type ’d 

Sculptured Bands at Mycenae offshoot of Knossian M. M. Ill Class. 

These ‘triglyph and half-rosette friezes’ stand in an inseparable rela- 
tion to other architectonic reliefs in which the whole rosette appears. The 
finest of all examples of such is supplied by the discovery — 70 centimetres 
beneath the later tarazza floor of the South Propylaeum — of a frag- 
ment of a band executed in high relief in a brownish limestone with close 
graining, showing large parts of two rosettes.- This fragment, which, by 
analogy, may well have formed the border moulding of a great entrance 
portal on that side, must certainly be referred to the broad M. iM. Ill phase 
of the Propylaeum.^ In its deep, yet supremely delicate cutting it exceeds 
any known specimen of Minoan architectural sculpture (Figs. 174, 175.)* 

It has further been shown that in the area of the old South-West 
Entrance Porch remains occurred of similar relief bands of rosettes, half- 
rosettes, and linked spirals also in an unquestionably M. M. Ill association.' 
The Porch itself was overwhelmed by the great catastrophe of the closing- 
phase of that Period. 

It may, indeed, be regarded as proven to the hilt that this whole 
group of architectonic reliefs had at Knossos reached its full maturity by 
the Third kliddle Minoan Period and had even begun to be reproduced 
in the wall-paintings at that epoch. Of their antecedent stages in the 
great days of the earlier — M. M. I /;-M. M. 1 1 — Palace no record has been 
preserved, but the moulded stone table ot M. M. I a date brought out 
from House B, beneath Kouloura 3 ,® has now supplied a still earlier and 
unique example of fine stone-work mouldings with cavetto curves and 
prominent rolls. The evolution, within the Palace itselt, in such a perfected 
form, of the brilliant sculjjtural details of the ‘ Minoan Order ’ b)- a date which 
may be taken to overlap the first halt of the Seventeenth Century r,. c. aftbrds 
itself a signal indication of the develo[)ment already attained in the preced- 
ing Age, and that on lines wholly Independent of Egypt or the East. 

The circumstances under which the remains of the frieze of' triglvphs’ 
and halt-rosettes were tound in the case ot the North-West entrance system 

* See note, ibid., pp. 607, 60S (I'ig. 381 ). " Reproduced from ibid , li. Figs. 13 G. 437. 

" Ibid., p. (>90, and pp. 6194, 695, Figs 436 , Ibid., ii. Ft. I, p, 162 seqip, and Figs. 

4 .“a / . 8 , 8 4 . 

Ibui., p. dprseip]. Figs 134 . 43 ."),/'. ' Seeabo\e. pj). 73, 74 and fig 4 !:'. 
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make it probable that it had formed part of the work of restoration under- 
taken after the j^reat catastrophe near the end of 1\I. M. I II. Since, however, 
the negative evidence possibly points to a certain dereliction of part of the 



I'll',. 1, l. I’ARi oi Ro'ini, IJ.wn : Socxu PRrip\ laccm. 

West Palace section in the immediately ensuing epoch the frieze mav well 
d.ite somewhat later than the middle of the Sixteenth Century i!.c. d'he 
amount, indeed, recovered favours the conclusion that it had kept its place 
on the walls to form part of the Palace as restored at the beginning of the 
next century and to h.ive remained in evidence to its close. 

What is certain is that the earlier remains of this class of decorative 
reliefs are inseparably bomul up with architectural histoi'A' of the Third 
IMiddle Mlnoan Periotl from its earhest stage onwards. 

That at Rnossos, however, such reliefs were still familiar in the 
last Palace [icriod may be gathereAl from an Interesting piece of ceramic 
evlth nco. A remarl<abli- ’ timphor.i ', d( scril)ed below,' in the L. M. II 

' 1 ’. ; (S. .mil I ij -'Hi . 
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‘Palace Style shows a decorative version of the ‘triglyph’ and half- 
rosette, combined with the Double Axe, that recalls the fragments of early 
frescoes brought to light below the upper Cists of the XI 11th Magazine, 

depicting the facades of sanctuaries with 
the sacred weapon stuck into the shafts of 
columns. The \ase design in turn finds a 
still more distant echo on a class of vessels 
common in the very latest iMycenaean phase.^ 


Later Survivals of Minoan ‘Triglyph’ and 
Metope on Mainland Side. 

As a painteel architectural decoration, 
remains of the regular type of ‘ trigh ph ’ and 
‘ half-rosette ’ frieze were observed by the 
British School excavators^ on the lower part 
of the Porch of the Megaron at Mycenae. 
These, moreover, extend to the adjoining part 
of the Court, where they stand in relation to 
the painted stucco pavement, the square 
panels of which are decorated with coloured 
imitations of the grains of various stones. 
It is here perhaps worth noting that the zig- 
zagging lines seen on some of these panels 
ansAver to th<‘ couA'entional rendering of 
alabaster on L. M. 1 b e ases. ■ 

A much fuller record has been preseremd 



]>AXn, .Seu'l H I’ROPVI.AKUM 
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of the ‘ alabaster ’ frieze found in the Vestibule of the (ju* klegaron at 
Tiryns.'‘ In this case both the more elaborate character of the decorative 
designs and the inla\s of blue glass, as well as the structural associations, 
point to a L. M. IIIu date. But the material here Avas not improbably 
a Cretan importation' and CAmry detail of the ornament is still klinoan. 
The inlaving habit is its<df a A’ery early Minoan tradition, and an element 
ot transition is to be fcAund in the inlays ot A\hich there is evidence; 
in the centre of the spiral reliefs of the ‘ Atreus ’ facade. The general sule 


See below, p. 346 'sepq.. anil tie 
W. T.anib. //..S'../., \\v, p. 234, 
235, and PI. X.\X\’. a. 

See below, pi). 270, 271. 


Z'.in. ‘ lloeipleldin Si hheiii.inn. 'IirMiS, p 24S 

1-14. 4(1. ''e'i'l , and I'l. 1\'; e, loo, Kuii .Muller, 

ill, p. 139 -I'l'l. 

' I toerpield, ,V-e. iv/. 
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of the rosettes that here adorn the ‘ triglyphs ’ suggests those of the borders 
of the Orchoinenos ceiling, where inlays also occurred. 

As a traditional feature the IMinoan ‘metopes’ and ' triglyphs ’ long 
survived — if we may judge from the fragments found at Orchomenos’ — on 
the Mainland side in wall-paintings representing buildings, no doubt of 
a sanctuary character. On the great gold ring, too, from Tiryns- — itself 
perhaps an heirloom — a frieze of this character appears as the base of 
a scene in which Minoan Genii approach the seated Goddess with drink 
offerings. 

But, as the evidence from Knossos abundantly shows, the beautifully 
cut reliefs in hard limestone slabs with which we are dealing represent the 
tradition of the Third Middle Minoan architectonic style. When identical 
types in an identical style, and, in .some cases apparently, identical stone, 
appear at Mycenae, on the fayade of the ‘ Atreus' Tomb for instance, these 
must be regarded as contemporary work. 


Bull Reliefs on Elgin Slabs from Fore-hall of ‘Atreus’ Tomb ot 
M. M. Ill Knossian Derivatives. 

A further connexion of this splendid monument with the great Transi- 
tional Age of Minoan Art at Knossos has already been established in the 
reliefs on the fragmentary slabs — themselves of Cretan gypsum obtained 
by Lord Elgin from what seems to have been a kind of fore-hall before the 
entrance of the great bee-hive vault it.self These reliefs,' belonging to 
a bovine animal, coursing in the one case and stationary in the other, have 
been associated in this Work with the two contrasted scenes of the Vapheio 
Cups, ex hypothcsi derived from two great bull-grappling compositions of 
which we have remains, formerly set out in the Porticoes on either side of 
the ' Northern Entrance Passage’ at Knos.sos. The execution of these 
goes back, as has been shown, well into the Third IMiddle Minoan Period, 
and the noble head of the charging bull in painted plaster relief belonging 
to the group on the WTst side is clearly the artistic source of the similar 
head on the Pflgin slab. The st\le of this, moreover, on a lesser scale, 
corresponds with that of the Knossian relief. 

' H. ISulle, dnhumenos. i, PI. XXVHI, 147. Fi,u. 5. See now hi, ^eii.ir.Uv puljli.vuion. 
and p. 73. Sec c/ J/., in, [>. rejp. seiip., and cf 

' ( 1 . R.iro, .In'/i A/i:ei.;tr, 1916, pp i4fi, [>. n, I'lp. -1, ;d)o\e. 
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Spiral and Plaitwork F ragment of Gypsum Capital from ■ Cly temnestra ’ 
Fagade of M. M. Ilia Character. 

But the special connexion with the ‘ Palace of INIinos illustrated by 
the decorative elements of the ‘ Atreus’ facade and b)" the sculptured slabs 
in front ot it, does not end here. 

1 he other great tholos ot Mycenae, known as the ‘Tomb of Clytem- 

nestra’ — distinguished,likethatof‘ Atreus’, 
by its once highly decorated facade and 
to be regarded as a parallel and more 
or less contemporary monument — has 
afforded further evidences of this rela- 
tionship to the M. M. Ill elements of the 
Knossian Palace. 

In the course of repairs to this Tomb 
made in 1913 a sculptured fragment came 
out, which, in view of the very definite data 
connected with the ‘ North-East Lustral 
Basin’ at Knossos and the stratum in the 
adjoining area that produced the inscribed 
alabastrum lid of the HyksosKing, Khyan,^ 
is of quite exceptional importance in re- 
lation to this monument. It was of an architectonic character and is de- 
scribed by hlr. W ace - as a ‘fragment ot gypsum carved with a spiral 
pattern with the angles tilled in with a plaited design, perhaps from the 
capitals ot the engaged columns on either side of the doorway.’ Not only 
in this case was the fragment of imported Cretan gypsum, but the plaitwork 
design seen in the angles must itself be regarded as the most typical iorm 
ot decoration as applied to stone objects in vogue in the earlier phase, a, of 
the M. M. Ill P eriod. It is repeated again and again on remains of vessels 
ot browm steatite and white marble-like limestone tound in the area referred 
to, in deposits clearly assignable to that epoch. A fragment of a marble- 
hke ewer from this stratum is given in Fig. ITti. The disappearance of 
the 1 ragment ot the capital with this typical decoration in the Museum at 
Athens, where it was deposited, must be a lasting source of regret. 

’ See r. of . 1 /,, i, p. 419 seqq. and his predecessor ha\e very kindly made 

7 >. .S. XXV. p[i. 306, 367. It was trails- a thoiough-going search for tlie missing 
ferred to the Museum at Athens, but cannot object, but prolonged researches have led 
now he lound. both the present Director to no result. 
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Steatite Medallion Pithoi, like those of Royal Magazines of Knossos, 
(M. M. Ill) found in ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tomb at Mycenae. 

With regard to the ‘ Cl\ temnestra ’ Tomb, another remarkable piece 
of evidence came out which stands in relation with the Royal Magazines 

of Knossos and takes us once 
|Wl __ ^ more within the borders of 

In the course of the 






original excavation of this 
tomb several pieces of large ■ 

H ' ' /’ ^"''Na \ store-jars ok pitlioi had been 

liy; I ^ound formed ot dark green 

' /Jt steatite, one ot which was 

f “ 

SX.X T5 trieze . and drawn in such a 

wa\' as to disguise its rounded 
\>“S\'a?=^' ' ^ surface. It was described as 

I mfl'' of ‘ blue and white marble ’. 

\'/.y ' Ml'^ fjy -’/''M/ Additional pieces came out 

zy j^SsW during the repairs of 1913' — 

— fragments in 

all — ten of which were 
found by the British investi- 
/ gators of 1922 to belong to 

. . ' y a large vessel resembling the 

‘I — — ‘Medallion pithoi' of Knos- 
Fii.. Its. ‘Mfio.lliux’ J’j'jhos or Dark Gkeex fn^g specimen of one 

lEATlll. I'KO-M ‘ Cl V'JE.MXrFlUA '■ ToMI:. Rf^IORF.Ii I'.V r i l , • ..I' 

loxMEUR IF c '.n I iFRoN, Hi.s. H ER,H F, t'. 3 FT. of tlic iuttet IS repeated m 

Fig. 177 , and from the im- 
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proved restoration ^ of the steatite iar from the 'Clytemnestra Tomb given 
in Fig. 178 it will be seen that it reproduces the essential features of the clay 
prototype. Owing to its material it uas naturally of smaller dimensions, 
being about three feet, or somewhat under a metre, in height, instead of 
four feet eight inches (1-43 metre). As a proof of its Knossian connexion 


' From a restorcol diawing by Monsio'ur IF (restored in Fig. 17Si, were attached by 
(hllieion. Ids. 'Flie shape, as originally put means of wires insciled in holes arranged in 
together {B. S..L, x.w, p. shy. Fig. Soi, was pair-, above and below, by which the walls of 
too dumpy. I'he handles, possibly of liron/e the vessel were periorated 
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the plait-work bands are of special importance, since they can be shown to 
have been a feature of the clay pithoi there as well as being characteristic 
of hi. hi. Ill a stone vases.^ 

The dark green steatite material of these jars itself very closely corre- 
sponds with that found in large masses in the .Sarakina Valley in Eastern 
Crete, and it seems most probable that this soft-stone copy was executed in 
a Palace workshop, where the lapidary could study the clay originals. These 
jars may well have been actually transferred from the royal cellars at Knossos 
to the sepulchral vault at hlycenae. 

There were also found within the vault four pieces of a large vase of 
red stone ’ 6 centimetres thick, ‘ with a heavy moulded rim, but undecorated ’. 
probably part of another store-jar. 

That great stone pithoi actually existed in the Knossian Palace is 
proved by one piece of evidence, which, though solitarv and of no direct 
chronological value, is, still, convincing. Near the South end of the Long 
Corridor of the iMagazines, in disturbed earth, there occurred a fragment of 
a large white limestone jar. of which a sketch is given in Suppl. PI. LI I. 
It shows the etlge of a slightly raised band and the attachments of a 
handle, and its walls, like those ot the fragment of the red stone iar from the 
‘ Cl) temnestra ' Tomb, was as nearly as possible 6 centimetres thick. 

The view put forward in \\\^ Bnlish School ^hunial that the steatite 
‘medallion pithoi' found in that Tomb were of later date than the period 
covered by the fabric ot the clay jars themselves, will not bear examination. 
Certainly the clay motlels must have existed before the copies were made 
in soft stone. But experience shows that co|.)ies of objects are made when 
the objects themselves are in vogue. Such imitation does not arise when they 
have gone out of fashion. 'Fhat the\’ were executerl when 'medallion pithoi ' 
were still made tor the Ro\ al Magazines at Knossos — lU'tt later than tire closing 
phase of M. M. 1 1 1 — is hardl)- open to reasonable dispute. It ma\ be a moot 
point whether the two or three si^ecimens found in the West Magazines, as 
restored at a somewhat later date, represent a continuous manufacture or 
are not, at times, survivals from the Magazines as they existed before the 
catastrophe, but in any case, at the lowest computation, they could hardlv 
have been in vogue later than the middle of the Sixteenth Centurv u.c. 

Thehc fine jars were the peculiar fabric of the Royal potters of Knossos 
and no remains of such have occurred on an\- other site. '1 he record of 
the last stra\ survivors on the floors of the Magazines was itself obliterated 

Sfc f’.irt II. ['. cgi, l i 4 '. i>2:! 'Jli. 

^ Wai'c.e,* , 7 / , 'I hi 1 r tteic. I>i -idc'. ii iiMir- I 'f .US •till r \ 7 i Ilk, 1 le, 1 7,s 
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by the final overthrow of the Palace about the close of the P'ifteenth 
Century B. c. Even in the days of the earlier Late Minoan phase we 
alreach' find derivative types of the ‘ Medallion pilhoi \ such as the pithoid 
jars and ‘ amphoras ’ described belowd 

According to the view above referred to, these jars were copied in 
stone in the days of ‘Mycenaean’ decailence,- and, at a date not earlier 
certainly than about the middle of the Thirteenth Century i'.. c. The theory 
that w'e have here copies from originals the fabric of which was two 
centuries earlier in date and themselves at least a hundred and fifty years 
later than the final disappearance of the originals from use, may at least be 
said to involve one interesting consequence. The buried Magazines of 
Knossos must in that case have been the scene of expert excavation on the 
part of the Kings of ?^Iycenae.'' 

Smaller Stone Vessels of Characteristic M. M. Ill Fabric from 
‘ Clytemnestra ’ and ‘Atreus’ Tombs. 

Other smaller vessels of the same date were in fact found in connexion M. M. 

with these tw'o iholos Tombs. Among the Schliemann finds in the ‘Tomb jtone 

of Clvtemnestra ’ was a doublv significant fragment of a vase. Itisirart of 

the side of a vessel in black and white stone with plaited basket-work or piaitwmk 

leather-work pattern on the outside as Fig. 17<) and ornamented irregularl)- 

with small drill-holes ior inserting some inlav.'* Here, again, we have the 

® . ' > & ' ^ . ciyteiii- 

characteristic plaitwork of the ewers found in the M. IM. Ill a stratum in and nestm’ 

about the ‘ North-West Lustral Basin at Knossos’, that has been already 
noted in connexion w ith the fragment of the gypsum capital.^ As an illustra- 
tion of the pattern a piece of one of the vessels from that area in white, 
marble-like limestone, has already been given in Fig. 17(5. In the case of 

‘ See below, p. 2fii seqq. they re[)rtsent t)nly a part of a belies of stone 

- Mr. t\ ace,_///..S'., xw. p. 374 refer-, these ves'-els and reliefs all of the ^anle M. M. Ill 
steatite ////w; to the beginning of his ‘Late date, 'the Kings of Mycenae weie haidlv sueh 
Ilelladic III whii h lepiesenls a j)hase illus- antiquarian connoisseui as to pick tip ' [)enod ' 
trated by the sherd f lunel beneath tile ‘Atreus ' pieces, just as a modern amateur might collect 
threshold, more or less parallel with the eaily Jai obean furniture or Ming china. 

])art of 1 .. M. Ill/', a< cording to the Cretan ‘ 7 ,’. .S'. \\\, p. 364 (No. tiSj. Mr. 

classification. Ily Mr. Wace the date is, iiu- M’ace rightiv obsc r\ es that the vessel may he 
possible , reterred to the Age of 'i'ell-el-Aniarna. Cietan, and compares the M. M. Ill stone 
the fiist half of the fourteenth i c-nturv ii. ( . \,is, s Unfortunatt Iv this douhlv interesting 

Wace, /. II. .S'., xlvi. p. ria, falls Ikk k on Iragment has siiu e di.sapjjcaicd — like the frag- 
ihe- theory that they wi-re ‘ antiques ', like the iiient fif the ’ Ch temnesti a ‘ capital .dreadv 
l.giptian stone vessels that not infrequently ineiitioiicd — in the .\thcns Mu'cum. 
oci'ur in later de[)nsit'. Hut, as wc have set n, ' See abo\e. p. aatg 
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the ‘ Clvtemnestra ’ fragment, moreover, the further decoration consistinij of 
drill-holes for the insertion of inlays combines the other most characteristic 



feature of the stone vessels 
from the above-mentioned 
area, noteworthy lor the dis- 
covery of King- Khyan’s lid. 

As a supplem.ent to this 
fragment may be mentioned a 
cylindrical jar of which six 
pieces were found by Stama- 
takis in the dromos of the 
‘Atreus’ Tomb ^ and which is 
here restored in Eim 171*. Part 

o 

of the lid was also found. This 
vessf l, of grey-green stone, was 
about 1 5 centimetres in diameter 
and of the same heio;ht, with 
walls about 2-5 centimetres 


Fig. Iti). LiMKsroxE I’ox wnu Horr.^ roii Inlav.s 


thick, pitted with small rather 


FROM Dromos OF ‘ Atrf.ls ' 'I'oMH : kf.siorki). shallow hollows for the inser- 


tion ol inlaying material, pos- 
sibl\-, in this case white or red plaster. Here, again, both the hollows for 
inlaying and the grooves seen along the upper and lower margin are 
characteristic features of the earlier M.M. Ill phase. In the same place 
was also made the parallel discovery of ‘ a piece of pink and white veined 
limestone (2 cm. thick) ’ with similar small round holes for inlays. - 

Of still greater interest is the fragment, also from the dromos of the 
‘Atreus’ Tomb, illustrated in Fig. which takes us back to the more 

elaborate IMiddle Minoan method of stone inlaying. It consists of a kind 
of breccia, the surface of Avhich has been hollowed out in two places bv 
means of a cylindrical drill for the insertion of patches of white inlav. 
The stone, predominantly dark, with bright red veins showing white cr\stal- 
line borders, will be very familiar to Cretan explorers. It is in all respects 
similar to that produced by' the quarries of the Kakon Oros, the headland 
of ill name on the coast a little East of Knossos,^ and its use for vases was 


' t\ ace, /'>. .S'. A . p. 353 (Xo. .S2 ) 

- />'. .S'. A., p. 353 (X'o. ,S2). 

See .A. K., Shaft C-'f . p. Sa seqq., 

anJ I igs. 62, 63. The aci ount there given 


is repeated here. 

■' 'this bret cia is aKu found SouthAFest 
of Knossos, near \'iano, l.ast of the Mesaia 
Plain, and a veiy good quality of it that occurs 
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most prevalent in the initial phase of the Middle Minoan Aged Column-bases, Cretan 
however, of this kind of breccia occur at Knossos in the East Portico of the 
Palace and in the adjoining ‘ Spiral Eresco ’ Area,- belonging to M.M. Ill a 



Fi<;. l,s(). BkEtf lA I'RxraiFVT 
WITH (^)u ClKl.l OIL I.Xtl^IONs 

FOR Inlays from Dkomos of 
‘Atrit^' 'roMii. 



Fio. 181. Rr^TOKFi) \'iF\v oi' Eui.t.'s-Hf. vn 
‘RH\ roN' wiiH ]!rkC(.i\ Frai.mkni inskrifh. 


and, though not improbably in this ease derived from the earlier Palace, 
show the continued appreciation of this beautilul material at that epoch. 
Still, the vase to which the above fragment belonged clearly represents the 
earlier tradition as opposed to that of the last phase of the Middle IMinoan 
Period, v hen, as in the succeeding Late Minoan Age, the stone vessels are nor- 
malK' ot less hard materials, such as steatite, limestone, and native alabaster. " 
The fragment supplies a valuable clue to its original connexion in the 


near HagiO'5 Xikolao.s supplied the material 
for some of the beautiful .stone \ases obtained 
bv Mr -Seager in the Moclilos Cemetery (e g. 
o/M., 1, p. 177, Fig. 12 G). 

' Stone \essels of the ‘ biid's-nest 't\pe of 
this material often with lids, were a good 
deal in vogue in M.M. I (.see P. cj - 1 /, 1, 
pp. T77, 178, and Figs. 12 (i. 127 , (?i. 'I'he 


characteristic red veins with white borders 
were much imitated in M. M. I and II poly- 
chrome ware, 'the ‘ bird s-nest ' type ot stone 
vases is itself taken from Egyptian vessels 
of the Early Kingdom, going back at least 
to the Fourth Dynasty. 

- Op. cit., [)[). 211, 212, and Fig. I.')?. 

■ Op. at., jjp. 411, 412. 
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traces of circular borings made to contain pieces of inlay. One of these 
pieces, moreover, still holds within it the greater part of a cylindrical section 
of white marble-like material. The circular borings are grouped in one case 
into a kind of tpiatrefoil, recalling the conventional rendering of the spots 
on bulls in Minoan Art, and there can be little doubt that the fragment 
formed part of a typical bull’s-head rhyton, such as is shown in Fig. ISl. 
In the case of the remains of a bull’s-head rhyton from the ‘Tomb of the 
Double Axes’ at Knossos* quatrefoil inlays of this kind were found, con- 
sisting of a dark grey stone. These conventional spots, sometimes trifoliate, 
represent a tradition ot high antiquity. Not only do we find a parallel series 
in the case of the Hathor cows," but rliytons in the form of bulls with inlays 
of this kind have been found in Clialdaea, ■ of old Sumerian fabric, going 
back at least to the beginning of the fourth millennium before our era. 


Intimate Relation of ‘Atreus’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs with 

M. M. Ill Palace of Knossos. Synchronous thus with earliest 
Shaft Grave Elements. 

These converging lines of evidence lead to two conclusions of great 
interest. On the one hand, whether we regard the fa9ade decoration of the 
two finest and most decorative of the Bec-hive Tombs of Mycenae, or the 
sculptured slabs found in the ‘ Atreus ’ hall, or again the steatite ‘ Medallion 
pithoi\ or the remains of the inlaid stone vessels found within these great 
vaults or their entrance passage, it is to be the ' Middle Palace’ at Knossos 
— and in nearly ever)- single instance, to it alone — that we have to turn for 
the originals. This intimate relation of Mycenae in its earliest stage to the 
‘ 1 louse of INIinos ’ is a historic fact that can never be left out of account. 

Not less important is the parallel result so clearly indicated by the 
above phenomena, in this case ot a chronological character. Alike the 
architectural decorations of these two sepulchral monuments and the relics 
with which they are as.sociated are characteristic products of the Third 
Middle Minoan stage of Knossos, and, in almost all cases, demonstrabh' go 
back to its earlier phase, in other words, at least, to the first half of the 
.Seventeenth Century 1;. c. In many cases the material itselt is Cretan. 

In other -words the contents of these great vaults are at least as early 
as the most ancient relics found in the Shaft Graves — in all probability, in 
part at least, somewhat earlier. 

' .V. E., Tomb of the Double .Ixes, De. ~ Cf. D. of M.. i, pp. 513-15, and Pig. liro. 

(Archaeoiooia. veil l\\), pp, 52. 53, and Fig 70. - Sec /’. of li, pp. 260-.1, and l ig. ] ,7tj. 
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New Lights on ‘ the Riddle of Mycenae Interments transferred from 
Bee-hive Tombs to Shaft Graves in Times of Danger. 

In my work on the interrelation of the Bee-hive Tombs and Shaft 
Graves of Mxcenae the bearing oi this hitherto unregarded evidence of 
other related phenomena on the finds there has been pointed out in some 
detail.^ The connexions thus established may be thought indeed to have 
solved what had been hitherto the great ‘ Riddle of Mycenae 

Here in one case, we find magnificent mausolea without contents, vhile Impos- 
in the other — just within a neighbouring bay of the city wall constructed to theory 
contain them — are mere stone-lined pits closely packed together, but con- ot earlier 

... . . and later 

taming the richest group of burial deposits that has ever been brought to shaft 
light.- Both groups of tombs may be fittingly described as ‘royal’, but it was 
plainly impossible to suppose that two separate contemporary dynasties had ciynasty 
existed at Mycenae burying their dead almost within a stone's throw of "cLiae 
each other in two entirely different fashions. 

It had thus become a generally accepted axiom that the two dift'erent 
kinds of seinilture of which we have evidence in the early remains of Mycenae 
supply the records of an earlier and a later dynasty. To the earlier of these 
were ascribed the pit-graves unearthed by Schliemann within the later 
Acropolis wall, much of the contents of which was from the first recognized 
to be of great antiquity. By Dr. Adler and others the con.struction of these 
was referred to the Danai. The great bee-hive chambers, which by analogy 
must also have served a sepulchral purpose, though found void of their con- 
tents, were, archaeologically speaking, ‘to let’, and excellent tenants were 
found for them in the Achaeans. 

This idea of an earlier and later dymasty marked by distinctive modes 
of burial, was, indeed, once more brought forward in conne.xion with the 
recent excavations ot the British School at Athens at Mycenae. 

According to the view there expressed, part of the old native cemetery 
(distinguished by cist graves with ‘rustic’ contents) was made use ot by 
a new ch nastv, which came in ‘ not long before the beginning ot the Six- 
teenth Century u. c.’, and to which the name of the ‘Shaft Grave D)nast\’ 
is there given. The cemeterv, according to this theory, went out of use ior 
royal interments in the Mainland Period {‘Late Helladic I ’), contemporarx’ 

’ The Shaft Gtaves and Sec-hive Tombs of at Arkhane-:, resembling; the tiee-hive 'I'oiiibs 
h\[ycenac and their Interrelation (.\tacmillan, of Myrenae in ron-.trurtion, ser, too, < p. eit., 

1929). For features of relationsliip between p. (14 seqq., an<l Figs. 2''. .'in, i.xcerpts from niv 
the Mycenae f/zo/o/and the primitive examples Shaft-flrave book are here inserted in the text 
of Meesarii, e.g. the lintel t 1 ick-., see P.ot M , " Foi the richne-'v here consists not onlv in 

ii, Ft. I, [), qoseqip For the • s\ ell-chamber ' the weight of bullion but in the arti^tu' values. 
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with the First Late Minoan of Crete, possibly ‘ because a new dynasty now sat 
on the throne of Mycenae’. From about the end of ‘ L. H, I ’ betf ins the series 
of Tholos Tombs, ‘ which from their impressive and noble architecture we can 
only regard as the tombs of kings. . . . The different method of burial 
inclines us to the belief that a change of dynasty took place at Mycenae ’. 
'I his ‘second dynasty’ Mr. Wace calls the ‘Tholos Tomb Dynasty’. 
■Since, typologically, the ‘Atreus ’and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs represented 
the most advanced aspect of the development of these great vaults, the 
logical consequence was to refer their construction to a considerabh' later 
date and to a period defined as ‘Late Helladic III’, the ceramic equiva- 
lency of which he further sought in a sherd found beneath the broken and 
repaired threshold of the ‘ Atreus ’ Tomb’-, in fact belonging, according to the 
Minoan classification, to an epoch roughly corresponding in Cretan terms 
with the beginning of L. M. Ill /> and to a date some three centuries later 
than the establishment of the ‘ Shaft Grave Dynasty ’. 

The attribution of this, the most splendid monument of Minoan archi- 
tectural Art on the Mainland side, to the last Age of Mycenaean decadence, 
might itself be regarded as a ruiuctio ad adsiirdiim of this theor\-. 

The connexions with IMiddle Minoan Knossos here established show 
that in fact the finest architectural stage of the bee-hive tombs was realh' 
that represented by the earliest of those built at IMycenae. Whatever 
were the antecedent stages of these great vaults, they make their appear- 
ance in Mainland Greece in a fully Minoized form, while others, typologically 
less advanced, were chronologically later,® 

The construction of the Tombs of ‘Atreus’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’, as 
other comparative data show, thus corresponds with the IM. M. Ill phase 
represented by’’ the earliest elements in the Shaft Graves. The idea that 
the two sepulchral lorms represent two difterent dynasties must, in view of 
the Knossian evidence, be definitely discarded. How can the Tholos Tombs 
be later than the others Avhen both their sculptural associations and elements 
ot their contents go back to IM. M. HI ? 

But if here we have the records of one and the same dynasty — the 
great vaults on the one side, empty of their burials, the pits on the other 
with their huddled interments — the field is free for the natural ex[danation 

, \\\ , [). 5c)i and <.[, J.Il.S., \l\i. Dr. Hall, in hi> re\ie\v of niv Shaft-Grave 

p. iiObeqp. woik, published, after his death, in f.JLS.. 

p. 357, 1 ig. 76 a. ( Forlhis degenerate 1 (1(130), |)|). 337. 33S, eonqiares the sudden 
fiagnieiit see iado'.v p. 35 j, Fi-. 21) 1, and .qipeaiance of a might} Ihiamid, due to ’a 
p 350 'L',q ) ureat genius like Iiiihuteqi '. 
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of the whole phenomena. The original interments of the might}' dead and 
their treasured relics had taken place in the bee-hive tombs. At a time of 
pressing danger the contents of these had been transterred to pits in the 
old cemetery beneath the walls where the indigenous Helladic folk had 
buried their dead in shallow cists in earlier days. As, indeed, is seen from 
the Sixth Shaft Grave — a real burial ' — and by another grave, the base of 
which was found by the explorers of the British School, nearer the Lion's 
Gate, the Minoan Conquerors had already from the first partly devoted 
this area for purposes of interment. 

It is safe to inter that this general removal took place at a date con- 
siderably later than the bulk at least of the original sepultures within the 
great bee-hive vaults. 

The latest painted pottery of the Minoan class found in the Shaft 
Graves is that of Grave I. The group of three interments, here brought 
to light, probably, as in the case ot Grave III, of women, contained indeed 
one fine ewer exhibiting the best ‘ marine stvle ’ ot L. M. I b, the designs ot 
which still show signs of unfixed white pigment — an early symptom. On 
other clay vessels, however, from this Grave we see the degradation of the 
double-axe motive into a kind of bivalve shell with wav\- lines above and 
below, and a simple dotted background. ’ This in fact represents an out- 
growth of L. M, I b, hardly represented in Crete itself, but very characteristic 
of IMainland Greece, and which must indeed have largel)’ run parallel with 
the later phase of L. M. II ‘ Palace Style’ of Knossos. As proposed below, this 
stage from the Minoan point of view may be classified as ‘ L. M. I c' . 

The interments in this case are markeel by diadems and pendants ot 
a much plainer geometrical style than those of the somewhat parallel 
sepultures of Grave III. 

The diadems from Grave I, how'cver, are so identical in style with those 
from Grave IV (which has associations going back to L. M. I ci) that we 
may regard them as contemporary with the ewer of the fine early L. M. I b 
class tound in the tomb. This implies a date round about 1500 n.c., rvhile 
the stylistically later ‘ L. M. I c' vases indicate rather the second halt of the 
fittcenth century as the epoch of their final transference. 

1 he appearance of a group ot votive vessels in Grave I\" later in date 
than the relics associated with the original interments is clearly easier to 
reconcile with a theory of rc-internment. 

* .See A. Shaft (jmr'L's, pp. lU and At/as. I’l. 

17 ,ind i(), 20, xc. Jl’Ll.. ri. ( 'L.W’ll, [i,o. Xe . .\nd see 

- ( Karo, St/iac/i‘2i'a/'cr I'.m ShJanai. helow, [>. ai)2 ''ei[U , and tie. 227 a-c. 
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The removal of the royal dead from the great tholoi having been con- 
cluded, the Enceinte wall of the Citadel was here widened out into a capa- 
cious bay to protect the remains. 

As to the fundamental difference in character of the Si.xth Grave, e.r 
/lypot/iesi earl\- constructed in what had been the old native graveyard one 
or two points may be mentioned. It represents a sepulture in a pit-grave 
of a normal Minoan type. In this case alone we have evidence of heredit- 
ary succession, the bones of the first occupant being swept into a corner — 
a not unusual procedure. The skeleton of the second interment is extended 
in the regular manner and is in quite a difierent state of preservation from the 
huddled remains in the other tombs. It is only here, too, that we see the 
vessels that were the pcctiliiim of the dead regularly arranged near the head 
of the grave. The number of indigenous forms among these, partly taken 
over, it would seem, from those of the primary burial, itself marks the Age 
of Settlement. 

In the case of other Shaft Graves a certain confusion due to transporta- 
tion, the signs of haste, the cramped position of the bodies, and evidence of 
simultaneous interment, all point to the same conclusion. 

On general grounds — when the niceties of Minoan Periods were yet un- 
dreamed of — this idea of transference within the walls had alreacl\- been 
suggested by Professor Percy Gardner' and had independently been put 
forward by myself.^ 

The various new and convincing evidences — derived from discoveries 
relating to the ‘ Middle Palace ’ at Knossos — for the view that the date of the 
finest of the Bee-hive \"aults, the Tombs of ‘Atreus' and of ‘ Clytemnestra’, 
in fact corresponds with that of the earliest relics found in the Shaft Graves, 
and that the translerence of the relics at a time of danger to a place of 
safety subsequently included within the Acropolis wall, have been recently 
set out in my compendious work on the Shaft Craz’L’s a/ict thr-hivc Tombs 
of iMvccnae ami their uitcrrclatioa. Parts of this are incorporated in the 
present Section, and it is gratifying to recall the receipt from Professor 
Friedrich von Duhn— the ‘Grand Old Man’ of German archaeology — a 
few months before his widely lamented death, a letter in which he records 
his general acceptance of the views stated in that work. 

He had taken it up, he there informed me, with strong pre-conceived 
views in favour of the Bee-hive Tombs being later than the Shatt Gravc's, as 
set forth in the volume describing the British .School Excavations at 

' In tile yuarltrh Ktruio. iS.S;, and .Gre 
Chaptds in iiruk ttisln). 1S92. [i[). 71), 7S. 


' In an A>hinulean I.ccuire ; unpuhlisiied. 
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Mycenae.^ ‘But now’, he continues, ‘having read it through twice, and 
after examining your views under every aspect, having weighed your reasons 
and all the surprising parallels put forward, I am highly inclined to believe 
that you are perfectly right. It seems to me and to other students who 
have perused it, to be a very important discovery, which reconciles what 
had appeared to be incompatible phenomena 

‘It is hard to suppose’. Professor Gardner wrote, ‘that the whole 
contents of the circle of stones were not placed where they were found 
on one definite occasion ... I conceive that on some occasion, when the 
city of IMycenae was in danger from some invading foe. the people of the 
city began to fear lest the bodies and treasures ot their early kings, buried 
in the beehive-shaped tombs outside the walls of the citadel, should fall into 
hostile hands. So they must have removed bodies and treasures alike to a 
spot within the w'alls of the Akropolis. thinking that, at least within those 
might}' walls, safety would be found.’ This simple explanation remains 
the best. 


Shaft-Grave Deposits synchronous with Relics found in two Great 

‘ Tholoi 

It would appear, moreover, that the contents of the Shaft Graves and Contents 
what traces remain of those of the Beehive Tombs cover precisely the same rfrave!' 
period of time. Manv of the bronze swords and splendid inlaid w'eapons synchro- 

' r■^r'^ry^rr^• r ^ IIOLIS With 

of the Graves are clearlv or M. M. Ill fabric or of the transitional M. M. relics 
III-L. M. I Age,^ and polychrome pottery was found in the M. M. Ill style.' 

The low'er limit on the other hand is marked bv the occurrence of potterv of srent 

' tholoi. 

the mature L. IM. I b .style.*'' On the other hand, the ‘ Atreus ’ and ' Clyteni- 
nestra ’ Tombs contained, as we have seen, the remains of a whole series of 
stone vases of M. M. Ill fabric. 


' J^.S.A.. vol. x\v. Careful as is much 
of the work in this volume, the conclusions 
arrived at on nearly all the main points con- 
cerned need wholesale revision in view of the 
Cretan evidence. 

- It is sad to think, however, tliat like the 
favourable verdu l of Dr. Hall, exprc'sed in 
the last number of the Ift'Hcnu- /ountal, thoe 
words of encouragement should in botli cases 
come from l)e\onil the Dark River. 

' Cardner, A'tZi’ hi (.', rtck llisU'ry , 

pp. 77, 7h. 

1\'. l-t 


' .See A. E., Shaft Qrai\s, zSc., p. 32 seqq. 
A good example of a M. i\I. Ill sword blade 
is that parth reproduced 'm of M .f\\. Ft. II, 
p. 4.Sr. I'ig, 2H8, with an early foim of the 
• .Sai-ral Ivy ' motive. For Late Minoan swords 
see below, § i r5. 

Shaft CO\i 7 ’cS. O'","., pp. 24-6. ,md cf. /’. r/’ 
.)/. i. p. ()co ami n. 2. S.ome of this mav have 
been maile on the spot : some was certainlv 
imported, including a fragment of a vase 111 
the M. INI. Ill ‘ tortoise-shi'll ripple stvle. 

Sha/t (,rai\ f. e'C., [ip 23, 24, Figs. i 2, 13 
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It is, moreover, a highly suggestive fact that remains of gold plates and 
roundels, answerinsf to those found in such abundance in the Shaft Graves 
and with characteristic curvilinear decoration of a similar character, occurred 
within the great tholoi. 





Fig. 182. Golli Emuossku Rocni>ki> with Simi'Lk Scrolls and I'kiijuktras : 
a, FRo.M ‘ Atrlv.s ’ I’oMi; ; b, c, ‘ Clvie.mnestra ( fl. 


A small round plate of thin gold (Fig. found b\- Stamatakis 

within the ' Atreus ’ vault shows a triple S pattern in a simple form that 
recalls the tradition of Early Minoan seal-stones.- So, too, in a more 
developed triquetral form, similar embossed patterns on the ilisks were also 
found, in the ‘ Cl_\ temnestra ’ Tomb (Fig. 182 b, r). It must, further, be re- 
garded as a suggestive circumstance tliat the\- recur in a practically identiccd 
shape on a series of embossed disks from the Fourth Shaft Grave (see 
Fig. iSb, u, b, r)." Later in its associations is a fr.igment of a small gold plate 
brought out, with others, from the doorway ot the ‘ Atreus ' tomb, by the 
Fphor Stamatakisd and developed for me by Monsieur Gillieron, fils, in 
Fig. 184. It formed part of a fine spiral and papyrus pattern of the same 
class as that which decorated the ceiling ot the Orchomenos chamber. 
From a fragment in painted plaster relief lound by the Gueen's Megaron at 
Knossos, it would appear that in its restored shape it was covered by 
a stucco ceiling of similar design. 

The fragment of gold plate and the ceilings of Knossos and Orcho- 
menos show this spiral and papyrus design in its fine early form, also 


' Hiawn In Motisivur ( ■.illiLMOa, fil-;, from 
the (inein.il. enkuged 2 (liameter-- Ct. t\ .n e, 
op. cit., p S54. Fip. 74, ,4 

- See .ihove, ct. P.of M.. ii. I’t. I. pp loh. 
T 07. .md I 'lp^. 1 Move developed torm-^ 

ot the^e S piittern^ .lie inpiMved on -.ome ot 


the ivorv di^k-. from the tholos at Old Pylos 
illustrated by K. Muller, Aih. Mitih.. x\iv, 
p. 2.S5, Fips. 7, ,S. 

' F.g. Schhemann, -l/iiV//! 7 !’, p. 265, 

40c). 

^ W.ue. P.S.A., \\v p. 334, l-ic. 74F. 


no. 
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illustrated by Eighteenth-Dynasty Egy|)tian examples. On the Piryns 
frieze it appears in a form closelx dependent on that of the Knossos 
Megaron. 

We have here the evidence of a relic of an intermediate epoch, answering 



a i> L d 

Fii>. 18:!. Triplk ‘ P()T-H(ioKs' ,\xi) 'I'iU(.)ri';TR.\T. DcsroNS : o, b, c ox Goim Disks, 

.M\cLXAn ; </, Mixo,\x Sk.ai.. 



Fig. 181. ('.old Pi.-MK wiki Dh.'-icx or 

.-\xii P-M'VRr'. Rr.sTORKD liv Muxsilir F. Gil- 
i.iLKOX, Hi.s: .-\iiour 3 I)I.\mf 1 kr-'. 


apparently to the mature 
L. M. I a phase, from, it.s 
original place of deposit. 

The lower limits of Latest 
, . of the 

the continuous use 01 commu- 

these two tlioloi cannot 

be ascertained from the relics in 

confused data preserved, 

but as a general rule it 

appears that wherever, L. M. l b. 

either at Mycenae itselt 

or in the case of other 

bee-hive tombs of the 


Morea, such as those of Vapheio." the Messenian P\ lo.s® or that ot Nestor 
(Kakovatos) the last pottery of the continuous series of interments belongs 
to the same late L. M. I b stage, including also those here classed as c and 


' Schlienianii, Ti/yns, I’l V, p]). 39S, c.jq ; 
Rodcnwaldt, Friis dfs Meyarons, I’l. \'II and 
]). 43 soin. Dr. Roden'S .ildt rightly rc( oyni/cd 
the dose idationship ol the Tiryntiii.in design 
with that of the Kno.ssian Iragment repiodiiced 
by iiini, e/. ivV., p. 45. I'ig. 14. 

- I’sountas. 'Ed. iSS.), I’l. \ 11 , 

17 . I.osanquet, /. dl. S., \\i\ (10041, I’l. XI 
and p. 3 I 7 sLtiq. 


’ See K. Kuroniotes, 'Apx-, 19 M, 

p. 114, Figs. 25, 26. In p. 104 .seqq. aie 
given a series ut speeiinens ot F. iM, Ill/i 
[lottery, mostly of 'Metope St) le ’ that .qipear 
here /’tV and belong to a later stiati- 

grajihic hoi i/on. 

* K. Muller, .-////. Mitlh., igoq, I’l. XVI 
seqq. 
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corresponding with the latest vases found in the Shaft Graves. In the 
‘ Aegisthos ’ Tomb at Mycenaed while some painted fragments of the L. M. 
I a class were found and one or two of M. M. Ill fabric, the great mass of 
the fragments belonged to the L. M. I h style, their whole facies recalling 
the fine ‘ amphoras ’ of Kakovatos. while other sherds showed double axes 
in their derivative L. M. I c shape." 

After this — intervallo — appear sherds of L. I\I. Illf^ date, 
according to the Cretan classification, including the ‘ corkscrew ' type of 
whorl-shell and fragments with the ‘ metope’ pattern. These Litter supply 
parallels to the sherd of this class found beneath the broken threshold of 
the ‘ Atreus’ Tomb and to the abundant L. M. Ill d potter) in its restored 
cii'onios. It looks as if, so far as this great group ot bee-hive tombs, extended 
across the Peloponnese, were concerned, there had been some general break 
soon after the close of the Cretan L. M. I b Period, followed by a long interval 
of desertion. That the remains found in the Shaft Graves .should cease at 
the same epoch looks as if the whole was the result of some widespread 
catastrophe, the consequence of which in the case of INLcenae was the 
removal of the royal dead with their relics for security's sake to the old 
cemetery of the Acropolis border, henceforward to be included within the 
walls. 


Stelae originally placed under Vaults as well as in the open. 

Against this conclusion the discover)^ above the Shaft Graves of 
grave-stones or their remains, some of them coeval with their earliest con- 

o 

tents, is not itself an argument. Sufficient evidence exists that such sfclac 
were erected above grave-pits under vaults as well as those in the open. 

An example of a tombstone placed within a chamber tomb cut in 
the rock had long since been aflorded by the well-known painted sfda from 
iMveenae.^ This was found by Tsountas in the later walling that Idocked 
the entrance to a small niche in the inner rock-wall of the chamber, which 
itself was of circular form.** It is highly i>robable that it had originally 
stood above a small burial pit in the main chamber, containing human 

' c. />’. .V. p. 3T2 ■'cqi|. (pntterx tWD \\.i\ y '-Uilk-^ al)o\ t; .uml hclow. 
freni the Iholos). I.. .M. 1 / appe.ir-, there For thi^ and t'ne .sui reeding e\,lmple^ 

‘ Late Hell.tdir II’. '1 hank'' to the kiiidne-'^ ''re aLo my Sha// Craves, d'r., pp, Oi- 
of I’roU -.'or 1 troop, I have before me hi' lull heie repeated, 
note.' and sket''hts of the jiotterv found in * 'lai. ’A/iy. , oSufi. pp. a-aa. 
the • .Vegi'tho' ■ Toiiib. and a. 

- l!nal\ (. -like (h 'ubie-.ixi blaiu ' ,ip[iear with 


and Plate' i 
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bones and some painted vessels belonginor to the latest Mycenaean epoch. 
The stela itself, consisting of a kind of sandstone, identical with that of 
one of those from the Shaft Graves, is of special interest as having 
been used in two very dift'erent periods. The stone was originally sculp- 
tured, and its face when exposed shows two upper compartments with 
engraved disks.^ In its later phase it was covered with a thin layer of 
plaster about 3 millimetres thick, divided into zones of painted designs, the 
most important of which depicts a row of helmeted rvarriors armed with 
round shields and spears, and almost identical in style and costume with the 
figures on the 'Warrior Vase’. It maj' indeed be taken to have served 
ayain for the sjrave as re-used to contain the remains of the later occu- 

o o 

pants to whom the Late Mycenaean vases belonged. A double-axe motive 
is repeated on the sides. 

Two other slabs were found in the entrance to the tomb, though they 
cannot be regarded as parts of its regular blocking. One of these wms 
plain, the other showed inci.sed decoration consisting ot curves and chevrons. 
These stelae were of the same kind of sandstone as that above described. 

In the rectangular chamber at Dendra near Midea — rightly regarded by 
Professor Persson as a cenotaph ^ — two stelae were set near the right wall, 
facing a table for otierings, while at the back of the tomb was a hearth and 
a sacrificial platform. It was thus a house ol the dead ; but there was no 
trace of interment. The stelae here were rude menhirs of oblong shape 
and with more or less rectangular projections above — like those of some 
Trojan ‘idols’ — representing the heads. In this case the upright .slabs — 
as, in their origin, no doubt, all gravestones -stood for the departed them- 
selves and supplied material dwelling-places for their ghosts. 

That stelae were also connected with sepulchral vaults of the bee-hive 
class is shown by the discovery of remains ot such in the interior of the 
tholos near the Argive Heraeon at the time of its exploration. Together 
with remains due to the falling In of the vault, there came to light a trag- 
ment of a slab of dark stone, 90 centimetres high and 40 cm. broad and 
thick.^ The explorer of this chamber supposed that there had been some 


’ TbOllntas, iy Mi'Kiyra/?, 

'i'.tfi. ' , 18S8, [)['. 127, 128. Fi"-;. 4, 4 ti. 
Cf., too, Ibountab and Manatt, .\/\cc?iae.jn 
p. 152, and Fiy;. 53. 

- A. t\’. I’eibbon, KiDvaJsr^a'en i Dendra, 
Goldfynd och andra f\ nd f ran i 'te^ravninyarna, 
1928 o(.h 1 02 7 ( .SttK'kholni, 1(128). p. i35be(i(i. 


“ Op. af., p. 147 ( Fipurc). Surface boring.s 
arc \isil)le at interv.iLs, such a-, often appear 
on menhir-, for the purpo-,e of anointing. 

' It had a piece of lead adhering to its 
upper -,urfa( e, rshere it was damaged, which 
indicated that another block had been at- 
tached to it or a breakage mended. 
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stone platform on the top of the i/io/os, upon which stelae were set.^ But it 
is more probable that in this case, too, the t^rave-stones had been set up on 
the floor of the vault, where 
their individual relation- 
ship to the interments 
would be clearly marked. 

The evidence of careful 
socketing in a stone base 
itself illustrates Schlie- 
mann’s observations regard- 
ing the tomb-stone found 
over the Third Shaft 
Grave. 

A good instance in 
point has now been sup- 
plied by the early cemetery 
of Mavro Spelio at Knossos, 
that lies on the height 
be)ond the Kairatos, the 
larcre rock-chambers of 
which, though they con- 
tinued in use to L. M, III, 
in all cases seem to have 
yone back well into the 
Middle IMinoan Age. Here Mr. E. f. Forsd\ke, in the course of his excava- 
tion of Tomb I\ , came across the limestone slab, about 3 feet high, 
shown in Fig. in which we must surel)’ recognize a sepulchral stelae" 

Although its upper curve is but rudely fashioned, its lower part, as we shall 
see, was definitely shaped with a view to fixing it in an upright position, 
'file fore-part ot this tomb had been riestroyed, and the slab lay in the 
left-hand compartment ot the back of the vault. dhere can be no 
question, thereiore, ot its having been part ot the door-blocking, the 
entrance itself having long di.sappeared, and indeed such blockings always 
consist of comparative!}- small rough stones. There were no deep pits 



Fin. 18.5. SiEi A i ROM Chamber Tomb IV. Mavro 
.Spki 10. Knossos, with Mark of the Lfvki -io which 

IT HAD BEEN I.NSERIKD BELOW. 


' Stamatdkis, Ilept -ot —ttpa — 1> Ilpti/ttr 
KaHaijurOtt To'i i.lt/l. IMttth, 1*878, p 

271 .SL-qil.). 

■ E. J. T' orsilykc, TIu Mavro S/ e.’io Cinie 
ter\ at Knoisos {Jl. S. -/., wvin, p. 243 sei)q. . 


sec p. 24S. .ind [). 255, I'lq. 7). 

'I’lie loner section of the sLil) o sonit- 
ntuit oliscured in Fig. Es.-j hy the blocks u.sed 
to fix It in an upright ptjsUion foi in\ photo- 
gr.i[)h 
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in this tomb, but it may have stood beside some clay coffin placed on 
the floor. It lay below the stratum in which remains of L. M. Ill larnakcs 
occurred, and in the opinion of the excavator belonged to the M. M. Ill 
leveld Although the surface of the stone had not preserved any traces of 
coloured design, we may Avell believe that it had once been painted. 

That the stc/a had been set upright in the ground appears from an 
interesting feature in the slab itself. At about a foot from the ground, as 
is clearly shown in the phototype (Fig. 185), the surface of the stone .shows 
a horizontal line, marking the level up to which it had been originally 
inserted in the floor of the vault. 

There is nothing therefore to e.xclude the possibility that the grave 
stelae of Mycenae originally found their place beneath the great vaults. If 

as those accustomed to a Minoan atmosphere can hardly doubt — they 
had been originally adorned with bright colouring, this protected situation 
would have been more favourable to them. Where their surface was plain 
and smooth, this sheltered situation would have been more favourable for 
preserving such painted records. The matter, however, is not essential to 
the present argument and it is quite possible that stelae were set up before 
or above the great T/ioloi. 

Reliefs on Stelae of Mycenae of Knossian Lapidary School. Influence 

of Seabtypes. 

Like the ‘metope’ of the facade of the ‘ Atreus ’ Tomb, the reliefs 
of the gypsum slabs brought by Lord Elgin from its fore-hall, and the 
steatite ‘ medallion ’ pithoi from the ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tomb, as well as the 
other stone-work vessels and fragments associated with these sepulchral 
vaults, the decorative elements of the relief on the Grave .'■Vr/ur themselves 
take us once more to the lajudary School of Knossos. 

1 he Grave stelae - of Mycenae seem to have been, for the most part 
at least, sculptured by craftsmen whose ordinary work was connected with 
the goldsmith’s art, and who — though skilful enough in their rej^roduction 

' These supj)leinent.iry details have been ]). aS6 seq([.). The whole material has since 
kindly supplied to me hy Mr. Forsdvke been carefully collected and arranged by Mr. 

- The ste'/ae were first separately treated \V. Ileiirtley in /f. 5 . M.. xxv, p, i seqep, 
by \V. Reichel, Jtie mvkenischeu Grabsieku, and Tlates XIX-X.XI. To this must now be 
in Eeands I'l/iJol’Oiu'/isis, pi. 24 seqq. A added the excellent photographic reproduc- 
fresh examination of the material was under- tions of the stetac in Prof. G. Karo's publica- 
taken by Dr. Kurt Muller in his Fnihmykniische tion. Die Sch iehly;rater von Mvkenai (.Munich, 
Relicts {jahekneh d. Arch. Inst., .\\x ; see rg ’o. Plates V-X). 
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of border patterns taken directly from the ornamental designs — show 
a great unevenness in their execution ot figured reliefs. The spirali- 
form motives here represented —apart from 
those belonging in a more general way to the 
Cretan and Aegean class in its wider sense — 
specifically belong, as I have elsewhere demon- 
strated in detail, to an ‘ Egypto-AIinoan ’ class. 

Especially instructive in this connexion is the 
pattern formed of eight C-scrolls linked within 
a circle seen on Stela \T, which, as shown 
below, is literally taken over from a Cretan 
t\ pe, of M. M. HI date, found on clay sealings 
both at Zakro and in the Harbour Town of 
Knossos (Fig. 18ti). 

A table showing Twelfth and thirteenth 
Dynasty Egyptian examples as seen on scarabs 

compared with others supplied by Minoan decorative patterns is here 
reproduced. ‘ in Fig. 187. and is of particular value in its bearing on similar 
designs that appear on the Mycenae sTiac. An interesting point in these 
comparisons is that, though taken over onto larger monumental art, and 
reproduced both in painting and sculpture, these patterns belong in their 
original stage essentially to the s[ihragi,stic field. In conformity with this, 
the Egyptian quatrefoil motive, borrowed in the case of f from a sealing- 
on a Kahun paptrus, takes the oval outline adapted to the scarab shape. 
On the Cretan specimens, r^, />, on the other hand, we see round t\ pes 


Tig. 18(). Ci ay Skai -imi'rfv- 
■'lox I ROM IIarikick 'J'own, 
Kxo.^sO'.;. Cf. Fig. 187 /.Z\kro 
AMI Fig. 188 a . 


answering to the Minoan seals. The impression p. copied from a Zakro 
sealing, which also rea[ipears on the clay seal-impression found in the 
Harbour Town of Knossos (Fig. 186), has in this connexion a special 
interest. Except for the lozenge inserted in its centre it will be seen to 
be identical with a sculptured pattern Inserted in the border of .Stela YI at 
Mycenae (Fig. 188, u). the resemblance, indeed, being so striking that we 
must inferadirect dependence on a M. M. HI seal-t^■pe. big. 1S8, shows 
a similar affinlt\- to that seen in Fig. 187, k. illustrated by a fresco fragment 
trom Knossos, ot earlier tlate. 

Thus the patterns on the Stela No. 6, given In Fig. 187, tell their 
own tale. 


W hen tracing the origin ot ornamental gnnqis fouiui on similar objects 

.''ce J\ oj J/,, II, I't, T. pp. ii,<;-202, and p. 51. Fi" 39 fiom Mliirh tliG part of the 
Fig-.. HO \ and non, and .S/ia/t Cl raves, otV.. text i-, re[icated. 
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the principle ' noscitur a sociis' -will be found as useful a guide as in other 
cases. Where, then, we are able definitely to assign certain special motives 
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Fic.. 187. ‘ 1 '(;ypio-Mixoan ’ Dfxokativf Scroi.i.s an'ti 'iheir Reaction at Mycenae. 


among the spiraliform elements of the Mycenae gravestones to this ‘Egypto- 
INIinoan’ family, a strong presumption arises that other simpler ingredients 
met with in the same conne.xion belong to the same category, although 
thev themselves may be of a less specialized kind, and in themselves capable 
of havine been taken from a much wider circle of similar forms. It is an 

o 

undoubted fact that the ‘ EgyptolMinoan ’ group illustrated by the Table of 
Fig. 187 is itself to a large extent allied to a wider ornamental province. 
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extending to the North and North-East of the Aegean. The spiral 
system itself, though deeply rooted in the Cyclades, is quite excep- 
tional amongst Early' and even 
Middle Helladic remains, and, 
on the face of it, it does not 
seem probable that a lapidary 
sculptor, working amidst thor- 
oughly Minoized surroundings, 
should have taken one part of 
his decorative motive from 
these, and sought the others in 
some vague indigenous non- 
Minoan source.^ 

Features of M. M. Ill • Marine ’ 
Style taken over on Stela of 
Shaft Grave V. 

Of special interest in its 
relation to the ‘ marine ’ style 
of the M. M. Ill Palace is the 
s/e/a, Fig. 18 !t, found above the 
Fifth Shaft Grave." The main 
personal theme here is of a 
martial kind. A man in a chariot with a triangular dirk slung bv his side 
and holding a long spear, seems to have overthrown another warrior wearing 
a crested helmet, who lies beneath the legs of the galloping horse. The 
chariot itself is of a characteristic Minoan form. The pole that runs up 
from the front of the chariot iloor is linked to the upper part of its 
breastwork' and its recurved end is seen behind the near horse's neck. 
A part of the girth is also visible and the loop of the knotted cord by 
which it was fastened to the \oke. The fallen warrior lies, apparently. 






I'lij. 188 , a, Se\l I’.^ttern (C-Scroi.i.^) ox 
Stei.a \'I, .\r Mvcfx.ae: /'. Kunxix(; F.attkkn on 
S.\ME Stel.a. 


' Incised spirahtdrm decoratuin appears on 
[lart of the tint of a pithos from Zvaouries 
((’. Blegen, Zygoi/rie'. p. 121, (“’ig. 114^ 6). 
As Dr. Hlegen remarks (p. 1221; ‘ tlie spiral 
IS, to sav the lea-.t, exceedingly rare among 
the (lecorati\e motive^ of the I arly Helladic 
Period ’. 

This is what seems to be intended hv 


Dr, K. Muller's ■ alteinheimische 1 lekorations- 
knnst ’ {Fni/unxiemscht Reliefs, p- 288). 

= This figure Is taken from an original 
photograph of Schhemann's. 

' 'I'ho point of attachment, howeter, seems 
here to he m ar the horses' hind-qtiarters, unlike 
the I.ater Minoan arrangement. 
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with his head turned towards the lower marOn of the field/ and is 
covered by an 8-shaped shield, the traces of conventional patches on 
which show that it was covered with bull's hide. The straieht line 
down his back may best be interpreted as the border of a long mantle, 
or perhaps a plaid, which was certainly an article of iMinoan attire. 
Erom the typical shield and crested helm we may perhaps infer that 
the victory here recorded was stained over some other member of the 
conquering race. 

The feat of arms here depicted is emphasized below by a lion pursuing 
his quarry. This allusive glorification ot the warrior prince ‘ as a young lion 
roaring on his prey’ ' is curiously suggestive both of the imagery and of the 
‘ parallel’ style of Hebrew poetry. 

Features Specially interesting features of this relief, in the present conne.xion, are 

M.M. Ill irregularly outlined designs behind and before the chariot scene, in the 
■marine’ latter case with granular marking within. These designs might be regarded 

Stjlc . ^ ^ oo o 

taken as in a general way representative of rocky landscape — not very favourable, 
oriTo rnight be thought, for hunting in a chariot! But the more precise com- 

itt'liie. parisons now at our disposal show the real source of the filling-in motive 
to which the artist here has had recourse. It is in fact a convention taken 
over, without an)- consideration of appropriateness," from what ma)- be called 
the ‘marine cycle’ of Middle Minoan wall-painting and reliefs. What we 
see behind are the conventional rocks of the sea margin * and the granular 
marking within the cusped outline in front is a further indication of a pebbly 
shore. This dual delineation in fact recurs on the remarkable M. M. Ill 
burial-jar from Pach)ammos, with swimming dolphins in the intervening- 
space. 

In this reliet, too, the imperfection of the sculpture of the figured designs 
contrasts, as in other cases, with the comparative success attained in the 
decorative border. The recurring S-shaped motives here represent one of 
the earliest IMinoan seal patterns, and their excrescences, suggestive of leaves 
and buds, are found in the same connexion.-'' They are akin to the tendrils 
which otherwise take their place,'' and both types are illustrated by the gold 


' This, too, is also I'r. Kurt Muller's view, 
FricIiDiykcuische Reliefs, Jahrb. d. Are/'i. Inst., 
1915, p, 2.S7, The crest of the helmet falling 
down to the neck is also correctlv recortnized. 

- Isaiah \x\i, 4. 

The conventional imitation of rocks, in- 
deed. is also a[)plied to landsca])e. I>ut the 
double excrescences seen in the version shown 


on the right of this slcla have a distinctly 
marine association. In their completer form 
they represent I'oralhne or seaweed. 

* Rocks by themselves are also used for 
land scenery, as in the case of the ‘ Saffron- 
Gatherer ' liesco. 

' (T. P. of M.. ii. Ft. I, p. rg;, Fiy. Km;, c. 

' Ilnd.. p. 196, Fig. lo.-). Dr. Kuit Muller, 
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plaques from the Shaft Graves themselves. These decorative borders 
betray once more the hand of a goldsmith or of a seal engraver, whose 
services had been enlisted for work on the larger material. The marine 
motives here seen may have been taken over from some small rellet 
on an imported stone vase and need not havm been copied directly from 
frescoes on the Palace walls. We seem to have here the work of a IMinoan 
lapidary working on the Mainland site. 

On the sicla. Fig. 190 also found above Grave \h the chariot is much 
more imperfectly sketched than on Fig. 189 , and the horse's tail seems to 
be a compromise with a lion’s. The blade of the sword held by the 
charioteer is of an acute triangular form, resembling one with gold plated 
studs found within the Grave itself. It still preserves a M. M. II type, 
representing indeed a development of one of the earlier M. M. II phase, 
found in the smaller tholos of llagia Triada. The form ot the weapon held 
by the man in front of the horse also seems to be iMinoan.- 

Here aqain the rude drawing of the figured subjects contrasts with the 
comparatively neat work of the purely decorative parts of the designs — and 
we may once more recognize the handiwork of a craftsman more accustomed 
to goldsmith’s work. 

It suggests a jeweller whose chief interest lay in the ornamental side 
of his productions. The contrast here visible recalls indeed that seen 
in the case of the small relief on the gold plates of the two he.xagonal 
wooden caskets found in the Grave.® On these the sides, showing finely em- 
bossed linked spirals, are coupled with others with lions hunting stags, in 
a crudely decorative style. None the less every characteristic feature, both 
in the style and the design, is ot pure Minoan origin. We see the t\ pical 
’ toliage and shoots of palms copied from Cretan models, 

and a large bull’s head inserted quite gratuitously in the background, just 


in di^ru.s^iny the decorative dciigns on this 
sida {/ahrl'uik d. Arch. Insi. (\xx). 1015, 
pp. 2S7, 2S8). regards them as due to natura- 
listic Minoan intluence acting on the old 
geometric .spiralitorm motive of indigenous 
(Mainland) origin. In view of the early 
sphragistic evidence now before us. however, 
it i^ clear that thc'-e motiw.s came over, ready- 
made, from Mmoan Crete. 

* 'the design i^ in this case .again traced 
from Si'hliemannb origin.il photograph An 
excellent photographn repiodiution is given 


by Karo, SchaJitgrabcr, I’l \'. 

- See A. E, Shaft tira-ces. Idf c . p. 54 It 
al'O answers to Schliemann's .\[\ccnae. p. 2714, 
I 'lg- 44 ^- 

“ .Schuchhardt, .dhiicmann' s JAcavafions. 
pp. 250 2, and Figs. 260-2 : K. Muller, 
J-ruJimykiniS' he Reliefs ( fa/irh. d. d. dust., 
xxx), pp. 295-8. d'he caskets and their 
reiiousse plates are now heautifullv repro- 
duced in Karo, Seiiaeh/graler. Elates C.VLIII, 

cr.xiv. 
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Fariii.r S'//:'. a trom (Irave Mvcexae, 
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as we see Incongruous animals’ heads used to fill up vacant spaces on 
INIinoan seals. The symmetrical series of curved lines on the deer’s antlers 
preserve a peculiarity of these as rendered on M. M. II intaglios.’ 

The main ornamental feature on the stela consists of interlocked 
spirals, three rows of which occupied the up[;er panel. The pendant double 
spiral below with a central loop, which is reproduced separately in Fig. 1S7, 
//, is really, as shown In the Table, a simple decorative ecpiivalent of the 
' canopied ankh ’ series of the Egypto-Minoan group. The closely allied 
motive. Fig. 187, /, recurs on gold bands found within the Grave itselt.’ It also 
appears on a fragment of another Grave-stone of which a restored drawing 
is given by Mr. Heurtley,"' and It Is found again on a steatite pot that came 
to light, as an intrusive element, among L. M. \a vases from a tomb In 
Cerigo, itself probably of early Middle Minoan date.'* The drawing ot 
the scene below is exceptionally rude, contrasting with the comparatively 
neat work of the purely decorative part of the stela — we may recognize 
here, indeed, with great probability the work of a goldsmith set to execute 
a figured design in stone relief. The short sword held by the charioteer, as 
already noted, is of the early dagger-like t_\ pe, and the long knife wielded 
by the apparentl)' naked man in front also resembles a Cretan form. The 
contrast between the ornamental and figured elements of the design closely 
recalls the embossed plates belonging to two hexagonal caskets from this 
Grave. 

Enough will probably have been said to show that, where the spiral 
and allied curvilinear system appears on the stelae and embossed plates of 
Mycenae, even in a simple form, it cannot be separated from other more 
distinctive features of the .system, and that these belong in fact to a Cretan 
class traceable from the M, M. I Period onwards. This class, as shown 
above — though it includes curvilinear iorms of the C and S type and the 
simple spiral, itself of Early IMinoan inheritance — is itself so interfused with 
elements of Egyptian Middle Kingdom origin that it has been convenient 
to apply to it the general term of ‘ Egypto-Minoan '. 

Connected rows of interlocked spirals recur, as is well known, over 
a wide primitive area North of the Aegean. It is no longer permissible, 

’ IgL,s 7 '. /g - 1 /., i, p. 275, Fj_”. 2(14 f/. Com- W. A. Ileurtle}, The (traze Stelae of 

pare. t( )0, the forepart ol the Ininted wild jioat Mycenae [/!. S. . 4 ., x.wi), p. 139, Fi^. 32, « 
with //'/./., Fig. 204 s. -All this to 1 )r. Muller, and aa. 

is ‘ alteinheiiiusrh rather than of Minoan * See /’. of M., ii, I’t. I, p. ioq, and p. 2cS, 
derivation. Fig. 117 ii. For the find see A'. Stais, 

Srhlieniann, Jtyee/iae, p. 326, no. 514 AeAr., i, p. 192. and I'lg. i (son'iewhat de- 
seqq. fective'. 
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however, to pick out examples of the Mycenae group, such as that supplied 
by the stela shown in Fig. 190, and connect them with some mysterious wave 
of ‘ Northern ’ influence. The principle already invoked, ‘ noscitur a sociis ’, 
must again be applied in this case. Every single pattern with which these 
spirals, alike on the gold plates and Grave stelae, are associated is, in 
fact, of traditional Minoan derivation. 

Discovery of Sculptured Slabs at Knossos with Similar Reliefs of 
Interlocked Rows of Spirals. 

At Knossos connected rows of interlocked spirals are already a charac- 
teristic feature in M. M. Ill fresco decorations.^ On painted vases again 
this type of ornament is frequent in the transitional M. M. Ill and L. M. I a 
ceramic phase.- A remarkable discovery made near the South-Western 
angle of the Palace site has now supplied the evidence of a sculptured slab 
with reliefs presenting the nearest e.xisting parallel to the spiraliform panel 
of the stela from Mycenae illustrated in Fig. 190. 

The find, consisting of two fragments of a limestone slab, was made in 

the unstratified filling of a well about 21 metres West of the North-West 

corner of the ‘ Theatral Area and the slope above this makes it probable that, 

like the small altar found some 12 metres from this in a Southerly direction, 

the slab itself had been connected with some structure of the neiuhbourinrr 

& 

Palace angle. 

One of these fragments is shown in P'ig. 191 u. Its extreme width is 
27-4 centimetres and the height 30 centimetres: its mean thickness being 
about 9 cm. Here we .see a sunken horizontal band with a double row of 
interlocked spirals in relief 10-5 centimetres broad. Above this, within 
a corner of an upper compartment (as here arranged), is a rosette originally 
eight centimetres in diameter with eight petals. There is further a trace of 
the continuation upwards of the double spiral band, enclosing thus the 
panel containing the ro.settes. 

The other fragment (Fig. 191, ll) shows parts of what is evidently a spiral 
band similar to that of Fig. 191 a. As, moreover, it was found in the same 
deposit, we may infer that it originally formed part of the same slab as the 
other, though it is not easy to define the relation of the two fragments. 
The section preserved is about 30 centimetres wide, as shown, and its 

' ]’.. ”. the painted sturro band Ibiind in a - l-'ur a gund I.. M. I tj example see the 
M. M. Illr? stiatiim above the ‘J.ooni- pauitt d i.ir from the Xorth-Ea-.t House, 
weight r.a-ement’, /’. of . 1 /.. i. p. 371. lug. P. 0/ Af . u, I’t II, p. 4:1,1;, Ige. 24 ."i 
2r,!). 
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extreme height 20 cm. Its remarkable feature is what appears to be a part 
of a round column in very flat relief on its right extremity. 



Fig. ini a. or Scci-piured Slai: i rom Kxo"'?o>, wnii 

Spikai.^ and Roskh i;. 


Here the appearance of a shaft of such a kind in a slightly sunken 
space in the field suggests a comparison with the slightly rounded pillar set 
in a similar way in the central pier of the Tomb of the Double Axes at 
Isopata.’ The religious character of the relief in that case is undoubted. 
\ essels of offering and objects of cult, including a Imll’s-head rhyton and 
bronze Double Axes of the ritual type, were found in front and on the 
ledge to the right of it, where was also the cist containing the remains of 
a departed warrior. It may have represented the departed himself in 

’ A. E,, Tomb of the Double .l.ves, CTV. {Archaeolo^ia, fxvj, p. 33 be(jq., and Fdps. 49 and 52. 
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baetylic form or, more probably, the pillar form of the Goddess whose 
sacred emblems were found near it. 

As seen on the sculptured slab before us, the suggestion of a similar 
pillar may at least be taken as an indication that it had a similar religious 
siofnificance. There is not sufficient evidence that the fraements before us 
actually formed part of a sepulchral stela. They may, indeed, have be- 
longed to the facade of some sanctuary structure. The character of the 
double spiral band in any case supplies a real parallel to the similar feature 
on the Mycenae Grave-stone, and we are taken directly to Knossos as the 
home of this type of lapidary decoration, though both it and the rosette 
may well be of somewhat later date. 



Fin. 191 b. Fexoiifnt or .Si .\r, wi th P.'irt or Spirai. Border and Section of Flat 

Column : Knos^-os. 



0 gS- Anticipations of Later ‘ Palace Style’ — L. M. I h Class : 

Finds of L. M. I Pottery in Ecytt. 

Aiiteccdoits to 'Palace Style' of closing epoch ; Survivals of naturalism 
in L. hi. / a ; Mature L. jM. I a deposits in Palace due to partial catastrophe 
and structural changes ; L. M. 1 deposit beneath ‘ East Stairs ' ; North-East 
House deposit ivith ‘ Pithoid jar ’ ; Origin of L. M ■ 1 b ‘ Pithoid A mphoras ' ; 
L.M. /a Deposit by ‘SAT. Columnar Chamber' ; Decay of naturalism 
— due to Egyptian influence; Corresponding reaction of Cretan Art on 
Egypt at beginning of New Empire; L.JM. / a bronzes brought by Envoys 
from Kef tin ; Imported L. M. 1 a painted Cases found in Egypt ; the 
A nibeh alabastron ; Jiinoan Embassies of Thothmes II P s time synchronize 
with L.M. Ih pottery ; Sedment alabastron, with sacral 'adder mark' ; 
Saqqara Tomb-group; ' Maket' pot ; 'JIarine Style' lAses — 'Marseilles 
Ewer', &c. ; 'Amphora' of metallic origin; I’aluable chronological basis; 
L. hi. /b types largely based on small reliefs of steatite and metal vases — 
Naturalistic influences thus revived ; hlarine motives — Repetitions of units 
in decoration — due to old tradition of Nature-printing ; Repetition of 
Knossian unit. Argonaut under rock canopy ; ' hlarseilles Ewer' Knossian 
fabric ; hlinoan sources of hlainland types ; h/inoan craftsmen zeorking in 
hlainland centres; Itinerant potters ; Pine hlycenae ' A mphora' zvitli purely 
hlinoan designs ; Bead festoons derived from Toilette scenes of Knossian 
frescoes ; Degenerate festoon ' type of a ' L. hi. /c ' ; L. hi. I b types of religious 
character ; Frequency of ' adder mark ' ; Double Axe repeated ; Later ' bivalve' 
type of Axe symbol— -fresh illustration op ' L. hf. I c ; Absence of L. hi. /b 
stratum inside Palace, due to occupation zvithout a break from L.hl. /a 
to close of L. hi. 11. 

Perhaps the most characteristic product of the closini^^ Palace Period 
II — with which we are in a special wa\’ concerned in the present 
Vol ume — is a palatial class of pottery, ot a fabric that was almost ex- 
clusively associated with the site of Knossos itself. But, in order to under- 
stand this ‘ Palace .Style ’ — so intimately connected with the residence of the 
last Priest-kings — it is necessary to pass in review the products of the pre- 
ceding L. M. I stages, particularly of L. hi. I b, from which it indeed arose 
by a gradual transition. The grandiose fabrics of the last palatial epoch 
are largely dependent on this later L. hi. I style, which itself for pure deco- 
rative harmonw is unrivalled in the hlinoan ceramic series. 
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On the other hand, the earlier Late Minoan phase, L. M. I a. embodies 
many of the naturalistic elements of the Third Middle Minoan, the origins 
of which have in turn received some fresh illustration in Section 93 , above, 
from the relief style of the Second Middle Minoan stage. 

Several of the plant and flower designs on the painted pottery belong- 
ing to the opening phase of L. M. I and the transition from M. M. Ill d, 
stand in a direct relation to some of the natural forms supplied by the 
remains of the painted stucco panels of the ‘ House of the Frescoes’ — such 
as the lilies and crocus sprays, and the wild peas that there climb about the 
rocks. These reflect a somewhat passing artistic fashion in which land- 
scapes were preferred to sea-scapes : in L. M. I on the contrary, the 
‘ marine style ’ is again predominant. 

This earlier stage of the first Late Minoan phase does not itself answer 
to any marked epoch In the structural history ot the Palace. The catastro- 
phic ruin to which the largest and most w'idespread deposit of pottery was 
due took place, as has already been demonstrated in the course of this 
work, towards the close of M. M. Ill, followed apparently in the West part 
of the site by a partial hiatus. The next epoch marked by considerable 
ceramic accumulations represents the lower limit of L. M. I a and belongs 
to a time when most of the elements of pure naturalism visible in its opening 
phase had been discarded. 

Deposits of L. M. I a pottery in Palace : probably due to Fresh Seismic 

Disturbances. 

The secretion of the later L. IM. I a deposits — themselves much more 
local in their distribution than those which marked the previous overthrow — 
was the result of a work of partial renovation and of still more general 
redecoration for which we have evidence throughout the Domestic Quarter 
and elsewhere on the Eastern slope at an epoch intermediate between the 
catastrophic close of the M. M. Ill Palace and its final ruin at the end of 
L. M. 11. The occasion for this work of renewal seems to have been 
supplied by an Earthquake shock of somewhat less violence than the other 
two, though there are strong indications that the remarkable Temple- 
Tomb of a Priest-king of the New Era, described below, ^ owed the 
wreckage of Its upper columnar Sanctuary to this convulsion. 

The most clearly marked instance of a considerable ceramic hoard 
deposited at this intermediate epoch — accompanied too by evidence of 
structural alterations amounting in the adjoining area to a somewhat radical 


See Ft. II, § 1 16. 
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change of plan — occurred beneath the later ‘ East Stairs ’, the former East- 
ward prolongation of the Lower E.W. Corridor being at the same time 
blocked. Some account of this late L. M. I a deposit — special!}' remark- 
able for its numerous ‘ flower-pot ' vases — has been giv-en in the preceding 
Volume.^ It covered the whole period ot Palace history from the time of 
the previous catastrophe onwards, including some ‘ post-seismic’ M.M. Ill 
elements such as fragments ot ‘ Medallion pitlioi' . L. M. I a pottery was 
represented in it up to a fair!}' mature stage, well illustrated by the vases 
found in the G\ psades Well.- But as yet there is no sign of types nearly 
related to the typical L. M. I b class. On general grounds the date of this 
‘ East Stairs Deposit’ has been above assigned to about 1520 1;. c. 

‘ Pithoid jars ’ and ‘ Pithoid Amphoras ’ : the Senmut Vessel. 

That the fine ‘ Medallion Pithoi' that characterize the ‘Royal Maga- 
zines '""at Knossos, of which tragments were here ff)und mixed up with 
the L. M. I a pottery, exceptionally survived in use to the last days of the 
Palace, is shown by some remarkable examples of such, to which attention 
will be called below,* on the floors of Magazines in the West wing of the 
building. These noble jars— the fabric of which, as far as is known, was 
confined to Knossos — with their triple rows of handles aitd the ringed bosses 
between, presenting rosette ornaments painted white on the purplish-brown 
ground-wash, exercised an important influence on a smaller class of painted 
jars and ‘amphoras’, the history of which concerns both the earlier and the 
later of the L. M. I phases. 

From a floor deposit of a IMagazine of the ‘North-East House', the last 
elements of which represented the same mature L. M. 1 a stage as that 
beneath the later Palace staircase above described, there were brought out 
sufficient remains of a painted jar of pithos-like form to make possible its 
complete restoration as represented in Fig, Its height is 7S centimetres 

as compared with nearly a metre and a half in the case ot the ‘ Medallion 
pithoi but it has a similar contour and, like them, triple rows of six verti- 
cally set handles. The term ' pithoid jar’ has been above applied to it. 

The circles between the handles, with spirals ending in a central disk, 
themselves bear a certain analogy to the raised rings and enclosed circular 

’ /^. pp 277-9, and Fii;s. 186 , 18 ". Fij;. 244 . Sec loi.iit., [>. 422 and note i. 

- Ibid., ii. Ft. II, p. 549, Fig. .'JID. The vessel, as restored from fragments pre- 

" See ibid., i, p. 562 se(iq., and Fig. 400 . sented by the Cretan Government, is in the 

‘ See Ft. II, p. 633 se(ii4. Ashmolean Museum. 

' Repeated from P. of M., ii. Ft. II, p. 423, 
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‘PITHOID JARS’; L. M. la 

bosses of the ‘Medallion pithoi\^nd this comparison is carried a step 
further by a remarkable vessel borne by a Cretan tribute-bearer in the 
Tomb of Senmut. 



Fk;. Iif2. ‘ PiTHOiL) J \K L. M. I a: tuo.M Fic. 19:;. 'rRAXSL.^noN into Rkoxze 

Xokih-F.\st FIocse. of ‘ PiTHoin Jar ’ : Tomi; or Senmut. 


This vessel, reproduced in Fig. 193 — as has been already pointed out 
in a preceding' .Section of this work- — is, in fact, a translation into bronze 
of the ‘ pithoid jar' type with three rows of upright handles (Fig, 192), 
and here, between those of the upper row, rosette ornaments are intro- 
duced, which may be regarded as reminiscent ot those of the ' IMcdallion 
pithoi' . The date of Senmut’s Tomb- -the earliest of those depicting the 
tributaries from Keltlu, here apjiroximately given as 1516 n. c. — would fit 
in well with such a metal translation of a mature L. M. I a form. 

’ RcpiMit-d Ironi /’. . 1 /.. II, Pt. II, p. 42 ( 1 , tig. 2 17. Ft . ton, p. l 

■ //'/,/., p. 422. 
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But the importance of this type does not end here. This type of jar 
with its upright loops — in the case of the larger prototype required for 
the cords used in transporting it — has left its traces on the early 




class ot Minoan ‘ amphoras characteristic of the succeeding L. M. \b 
phase, d he body of these has become more protuberant, but the loop- 
handles, here hardly necessary even for hand transport, are set in the same 
way in a series of three or sometimes of four horizontal groups, gradually 
decreasing in size as they descend, so that the lowest are of quite a ‘rudi- 
mentary ’ kind. For distinction’s sake these have been termed ‘ pithoid 
amphoras'. (See Fig. 1!)4, a, b?) 


L. M. I a Deposits in Palace. 

In the W est Quarter of the Palace, attention has already been called 
to a parallel and certainly contemporary deposit found below the later floor 
level outside the North Entrance of the South-WAst Columnar Chamber, 
which, with its pillar cr)'pt below, seems to have been of a sanctuary charac- 
ter. Another important find of L. M. I a pottery, in this case part of 
a store with complete vessels, occurred beneath the later slabbing of the 

’ Repealed from P. Pt. II, [). 425 , Pip. 2 lO, a. b. 'Phe ‘.[iccinienr. here taken are 

from Kakoratos. 
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XVIIIth ^Magazine which had been renewed at this epoch. Remains were 
here found of some of the best examples of painted vessels illustrating the 
mature phase of L. iM. I a that came to light within the Palace area. One 



of these is reproduced in Fig. 195.’ We see on these the characteristic 
linked circles broadl)' traced, but with their interior composed of concentric 
circles, the whole an outgrowth of an earlier motive of pure spirals. 
These rings in each case enclose a dark central disk decorated with 
asterisks of white dots and are themselves a reminiscence of earlier 
‘rosettes'. The white dots are laid on with an imperfectl\ fixed white 
pigment characteristic ol this ceramic style and visible in other parts of the 
design in dotted bands, curves, and streaks. In connexion with the above — 
repeating the same spectacle-like arrangement of the spirals — may be here 
mentioned a high-spouted ewer brought out from a small parallel deposit in 
the ‘Corridor of the Sword Tablets'.- The decoration corresponds with 


’ .See above, p. 3. 

’ See /'. it / J/., li, Ft. I, p. 331. It was 


found in a la\er below the ‘.Sword tablets’: 
see, too, below, ^113. 
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that of a ‘ rhyton ’ from Shaft Grave II, at Mycenae (Fig. 196), that is 
intermediate between the earlier ‘ ostrich-egg ’ type and the more elongated 
pear-shaped variet)’ that was usual in the succeeding L. IM. I b phase, ^ where 
it is often associated with fine ‘ marine ’ designs. ‘ Rhytons ’ of similar 
form and decoration to that of the Shaft Grave were also found at 
Gournia.- 

In the deposit of the X\"IIIth Magazine there was also found a cup 
with flowering olive sprays of the heavier class,'' far removed from the 
graceful naturalistic designs of tho.se taken directly from frescoes on the 
walls ^ such as are to be seen in the transitional M. M. III-L. M. I phase. 

Increasing F ormalism in Art due to Egyptian Reaction. 

The general supersession, in the mature stage of L. M. I a, of the earlier 
naturalistic designs by motives where the decorative element was dominant, 
was Itself, as we shall see, a preliminary sign of a growing spirit 
of formalism in Art due to the reaction of Egyptian models. On the 
Palace walls this spirit is everywhere traceable in the new stj'le of fresco 
designs that makes itself apparent in the considerable restoration of the 
building that took place at this epoch. The processional figures that wind 
along the corridors and fill the great reception halls, the constant repetition 
— however impressive — of the great shields on the galleries of the Grand 
Staircase, the passion for decorative bands with spiral and rosette motives — 
all this reflects the new spirit with which we are now" confronted, a spirit 
more in keeping with the Pharaohs than with the old free Cretan tradition, 
how'ever demonstrative of material splendour and even of military parade. 

Increasing evidence of a new' intensive reaction from the Egyptian side 
is evident from the very beginiiing of the L. M. 1 a Period onwards. The 
break in the relations between Crete and the Nile \hille)' due to the 
Hyksos Conquests had lelt its mark in such negative phenomena as the 
absence of any recorded finds of imported Minoan pottery or other Cretan 
relics on Eg)'ptian sites for a period of over two centuries after the date 
of the remarkable finds of polychrome vessels at Lahun, Harageh, and 
Abydos, belonging to the close of the Nineteenth Century n.c. But, from 

■ Cf. of ii, I't. II, p. 475, Fig. 

2S2. b. 

' r..g.. on the ‘ Transitional ' cup, ibid.. 
Fig. 2.S2, a, and on the I’seira jar. ibid., p. 47(1, 
Fig. 2.S4, 


’ .Schuchhardt, Schiiemdnn s E.\' arations. 
p. 213, Fig. 208: Karo, Sihiwiifi^nibcr. I’l. 

rr.xx, 22 1. 

- /’. of M., ii, Ft. I, p. 225, Fig. 12 !'. 10, 12. 
It also appears at (lournia, where mo^t of the 
pottery belongs to this mature L. M. I a stage. 
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the beginning of the New Empire — about 1587 n.c. — onwards, the master- 
pieces of Cretan metallurgic craft, as we see from the inlaid axe-head of King 
Aahmes, and the dagger of Queen Aah-hotep, were not only making their 
appearance in the hands of the Egyptian sovereigns themselves, but, together 
with the ‘ painting in metal ’ that they illustrated, were implanting with them 
a knowledge of Cretan artistic specialities. Amongst these are the rock 
borders and the ' flying gallop’ of animals, and at the same time religious 
types, such as the Griffin characterized by the eagle's beak and with the 
sacral ‘adder mark’ of the Minoan Goddess on his wings. Nor is it long 
before pottery of the L. IM. I a class begins to make its appearance as an 
Egyptain import. 

L. M. I a Character of Imported Vases in Senmut’s Tomb. 

The vases, many of them ot precious metals, depicted in the hands of 
the Minoan envoys on the walls of Senmnt's tomb, that belongs to the 
close of this Period, show characteristic L. M. I a types — some of them of 
M. M. Ill tradition. Senmut himself was the great Architect and Director 
of the Works of the Queen Mother Hatshepsut, her companion greatly 
beloved, and tutor of her daughter Neferu-ra, and as, according to custom, 
he would have prepared his last resting-place in his lifetime, the tomb 
may well date from the flourishing days of the Co-regency. If it was con- 
structed about 1516 -towards the close, that is, of L. M. I a — it would account 
for the appearance of a .series of metal vessels on the walls like the \’apheio 
cup types and bull's head ‘rhytons', which clearly belong to that Minoan 
phase, as well as for the representation of the remarkable bronze version of 
a ' pithoid jar ’ described above. 

Bronze ewers occur of types like tho.se diftused in the other direction 
from Crete to Mycenae. Indeed, many of the vessels borne by the tribute- 
bearers, as seen in the tombs of later Pigyptian dignitaries down to the latter 
half of the Fifteenth Century t:.c., really perpetuate the earlier types of L. M. I 
and the great Transitional Age. The.se representations had in truth become 
conventional, just as, on the later coins and monuments of the Roman 
Empire, we find the historic spoils of Gauls or Dacians surviving as 
generalized barbaric trophies at a time when their forms had become 
already antiquated in the lands of their origin. 

The import of painted clay vessels of Minoan make, broken oft" in the 
days of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, is once more illustrated by examples 
from Early XVIIlth I )\ nasty deposits in the L. Id. I a style though the 
occurrence of such imported Cretan wares is much less frequent than in the 
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succeeding epoch, answering to Thothmes Ill’s long reign, when the 
L. i\I. I 3 style had come into vogue. Together with fragments of others, 
one or two ordinary cups are known with spirals and disks surrounded 
by dots,^ like those on the vessels from the XVIIIth Magazine. Of more 


interest is the clay a/abastron from 
Gurob, Fig, 197,- with three handles 
and another smaller one added for 
suspension, which shares with one- 
handled examples of the same type 
the ‘tennis bat’ motive that goes 
back in Crete to the great days of 
iM. M. II poE chromy. A specimen of 
these latter one-handled vessels was 



found at Hagia Tnada, another as lu.. 1,. M. I a ith 

- , ■ ‘ 'I'knnis RAcyCLi ■ Muiivk ; Gukou. 

lar north as V olo. i he example irom 

Gurob was found iit Grave 245 , dated by scarabs to the early part of the 
XXTIIth D} nasty. 

Another larger vessel, of the three-handled variets (Fig. 198 (?, b) from The 
an incompleted tomb of an Egyptian cemeter\- at Anibeh in Nubiad Alabas- 
has preserved the tradition of old polychrome motives in a still more 
unchanged form. It is further removed in shape from the baggy type of 
Egyptian alabastron out of which this whole class arose, and resembles the 
ordinary L. M. I b form of this vessel.^ On the other hand, its painted 
decoration at first sight recalls the pure Middle Minoan technique with 
white patterns on a black ground. The ornament, however, is in reality 
produced by partially reserving the creamy slip ground of the vase while 
otherwise covering it with a sepia glaze-medium.® The dependence on 


^ Arch. A/izeiger. xiv (1899), p. 57, t'ig. i. 
One cup wa'? from Abusir (Cairo Mus., 
No. 126, 241. For the ‘Pits of the Dogs', 
cf. J. D. S. Pendleburv, Aegyptiaca, p. 112. 
Another .‘•imilar was derived from Lord 
Northampton's excavations near Thebes. 

■ Prunton and Engelb.ich, Gurob, PI. 
XIII. 4. The reproduction of this and Fig. 
2 tiC, from photographs made in the Cairo 
Mu.seum, is due to the kindness of. Mr. J. I). S. 
Pendleburv. 

- tVoollev, University oj J\iuisylva;iia 
Journal, vol. i (1910), pp. 47, 48, and Fig. 
31. Fig. 108 a and are from photographs 


kindly supplied me by Mr. Woolley. 

^ I'he find conditions themselves would 
bring down the date of this imported vessel 
impossibly late. The Egyptian remains 
found in the .Vnibeh Cemetery indicate, in 
the excavator's opinion, that the Eighteenth 
Dynasty was then only a tradition. Its shape 
mav be regarded as faiily advanced and can 
be paralleled by L. M. \b types. .Ml the 
details of the decoration, however, point as 
alreadv shown to an intensive survival of 
M. iM. II elements. 

' The real character of the techni(|ue was 
pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie. Describers of 
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decorative elements of the 
last Age of polychromy is 
itself very striking. The 
running spiral and series of 
C s recall similar features on 
a late M.j\I. II jar from 
Knossos,^ the rosette on the 
base finds a close parallel In 
the same quarter- and the 
segmental circle in its centre, 
the long anterior history of 
vhich on Cretan soil has been 
traced above," serves In the 
same way to form the centre 
of a floral design on a frag- 
ment of another polychrome 
M.M. II b vase.'* It is cer- 
tainly a suggestive fact as 
indicating derivation from 
the same area -In spite of 
the long interval of years— 
that three distinctive features 
of the vessel before us 
should alreaily appear on the 
AbtdosA’ase imported into 
Egypt not later than c. 1 800 
before our era. 

The Anibeh alabas- 
iroti stands alone. Other- 
wise, beyond the vessels men- 
tioned, imported pottery of 
the earlier L. M. I phase is 

the vessel have been hitherto nii>led 
into calling it ‘ Kamarestechnik ' ; so 
Ernst Reisinger, Kretische / asennui- 
krei (1909), p, 12 : and D. Fimmen, 
Die KretischMykenische Kultur, 
p. it)0 (with tig. 159: iip[)cr \ iew). 

‘ F. of .\r.. i, p. 257, Fig, 1112. a. 

- Hid . p. 2f)2, tig. 1114. 



a 



b 

Fig. tits, (7, b. Ci \v Aun i^yuov \ kom Egvi'ii.\x 
Ckmliekv, .\.\iiii-h, Nci’.n. 

See above, pp. 91-93 and Figs. 

^ 0/ J/., 1, p. 2f)7, Fig. IPS. i;. 
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still to seek in Egypt. During the succeeding period, however, that syn- 
chronizes with the actual appearance of Minoan envoys in the tomb paint- 
ings of successive \dziers of Hatshepsut and Thothmes III, we are supplied 
with much fuller data. The period covered by these records of successive 
INIinoan Missions, which roughly correspond with the long reign of Thoth- 
mes III, is marked by the occurrence on Egyptian soil of a whole series 
of painted vases in the L. i\I. I b style. 

Synchronism of Tomb Paintings with Keftiu Offerings of Thothmes III 

Time with L. M. \b Phase. 

Whether or not painted clay vases of Minoan fabric were included among 

the gifts brought by the envoys of Keftiu 
remains a moot point. It may, in any 
case, be said that among the forms of 
vessel seen in the hands of a tribute-bearer 
is one that appoximately conforms to the 
‘ pear-shaped ’ type of ‘ rhyton ’ in vogue in 

L. M. 1 b — itself (Fig. 19 b, a) representing 
the third generation of descent from the 
pure ‘ostrich-egg’ form of the closing 

M. M. Ill Period.' The handle — in the 
original Minoan version a mere loop for 
suspension — is enlarged and a prominent 

nipple added to the base, but the elongated 
I'lG. 10!I. a. L. M. ll’. ‘ 9-JO iox , J-Pg (-ypg ( Pi^ 

PsEIRA ; l>, FROM 'I'oMli OF RfKH- .' . . i \ o 

■ Inis ‘tertiary stage occurs on the walls 

of the Tomb of Rekhmara, who held 
the office of Vizier of Upper Egypt from Thothmes Ill's thirty-second 
year to his death, c. 1471-1448 n.c. 

The tomb of his son Men-kheper’ra-senb, who was High Priest of 
Amon, Architect and ‘ Chief of the Ovmrseers of Craftsmen ', during the 
later years of Thothmes III, aftords sufficient proof that this intimate official 
intercourse with Egypt continued at least to the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century b.c. As has been already pointed out, however, the forms of the 

' See my Comparative Table, I’, of .)/., li, the centre of the body covering the junction, 
Ft. I, p. 225 , Fig. 129. No. 16 i.s repro- it is tc) be supposed, of two pieces, while 
duced in Fig. 199, above. It seems to repre- the bulbous termination below would have 
sent a metal version with an enlarged handle, also been a separate piece. The body, how- 
rising above the rim and it has a band round ever, is clearly of the ‘ pear-shaped’ t\pe. 
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CLAY ALABASTRON FROM SEDMENT 



Fir, 2iH) b. Sacral Auder Mark on 
Rim Of Seioient Al.uiasi i<o.\. 



I'k 2 l Ml ( 7 . Va \\ AlAHAS! Kl>\\\< 0 \\ Sl-DMENl 
(Her VELEoPuMv), w 1 1 ii Imiiaiion 01 Ai.miasier 

\'! IN-s, 


vessels carried by the men of 
Keftiu in the later tombs 
of this series are substantial!)' 
the same as those of the 
earlier group that begins with 
that of Senmut. 

The Cretan envoys bear- 
ing examples of Minoan 
metal-work that reached a 
higher artistic level than any- 
thing that Egypt was able to 
produce, ma)" well be thought 
to have in practice carried 
out a commercial propaganda 
in bringing these hneproducts 
before the notice of Pharaoh’s 
high officers. ‘ Keftiu work’ ‘ 
was naturaliv sought after 
and as — partly owing to the 
inferiority of the Egyptian 
potter's cla\ -the ceramic 
labrics of Crete were also of 
a superior (piality, the e\'i- 
dence of the import of painted 
vases from that side becomes 
relativel)' more' abundant. 
The style of these vessels 
answers to the finest L. M. I b 
class, and the period to which 
they belong, corresponding 
with the dates ot the succes- 
sive IMissions to Senmut’s suc- 
cessors, covers the v hole of the 
long reign ot Thothmes 111, 
and ma\' be roughl) set down 
as the first half ot the Fif- 
teenth Centui'A' in . 


' P. 77/.)/.. ii, I’t. II. p. ;36 (7-ee Lep^ius. DinkmaUr xx\ a, 18, and ct. M. Max Muller, 
.-tiic’/i imd RurDpa, p. 358). 
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Unfortunately, though finds of this class have been fairly numerous in 

Egypt, precise details as to the circumstances 
of their finding are in most cases either wanting 
or, from the nature of the case, only conclusiv'c 
in a general manner. Among the earlier of 
these is a somewhat high-shaped alabastron 
(Fig, “200 a, b) with a chevron ornament imi- 
tated — as is better shown by some earlier ex- 
amples of the L. M. \a class ^ — from the wavy 
veins of the material. This specimen was found 
in Grave 137 of the cemetery of Sedment 
(Herakleopolis).- It will be seen that the 
vessel is closely related in style — including the 
lines of dots in the white zigzags — to a vase 
from a L. AT. I house at Mochlos (Fig. 201).' 
An interesting feature in the Sedment example, 
shown in F'ig. “iOO, is the sacral ‘adder mark’ 
depicted round the upper part of the rim, a feature repeated on other vessels 
of the L. AI. I b class and apparently indicative of dedication-— as in the case 
of goblets already described ■*- -to ritual uses. 

Another relatively early find of Alinoan vases of L. AI. I b type in 
Egypt is the small bowl with lily sprays and the 'alabastron' with the 
conventionalized palm-tree motive, already described as belonging to 
a tomb-group at Saqt[ara that may be fairly ascribed to the earlier 
part oi Thothmes Ill’s reign. To the lily type here we shall return. 
The conventionalized palm-trees find their tuller form in the triple group 
seen in the similar alabastron in the Cairo Aluseum reproduced in 



Fig. 201 . <Z\.\y A r.ABAsrROx 
1 ROM VIOCHLOS WITH Chevro.xs 
IMI l.A’ll.VG Al.'lI! X'.TER ^’KI^■^, 


’ F. g. Gournia, PL VII, 15. A good 
specimen from Knossos is in the Candia 
Museum. I 'or the alabaster prototype see the 
example from Lsopata, Pre/i. Tints, p. 149, 
I’C'- r^5- 5- 3- 

- Petrie and Brunton, Scdmc?il. ii. It is 
there illustrated from a drawing of Sir Flinders 
Petrie, 'the sfiecimen is now in the Ash- 
molean Museum, and a fuller illustration of it 
is given here in Fig. 200. Some other parts 
of the contents of the (Irave were sent to the 
Museum at Chicago. Xo account of the Grave 
is supplied by the text, though we learn that 
it was ‘ cleared '. The earliest chronological 


evidence found in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
part of the Cemetery relates, however, to 
Thothmes III {St’d/nent, ii, p. 4). 

■' R. J). Seager, Excavations at Mochlos 
(Am. Joi'i-n. of Arch., xiii), p. 282, Fig. 5. 

^ See above, p. 184, and Figs. 11.5 a and /'. 

■' See P. of M., ii. Pt. II, pp, 497, 49S, 
and Fig. DO If., and cf. Excavations, Teti 
Pyramid Cemeteries, by C. M. Firth and 
Battiscombe Crumm, PI. XLII, and pp. 69, 
70. The late Dr. R. H. Hall included the 
Egyptian objects found in this tomb in the 
earlier Eighteenth Dynasty Class. 
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TRIPLE PALM TREES AND ‘SACRAL IVY’ 


Fig. 202.’ This triple palm group is of great interest as derived from some 
such fine M. M. II polychrome model as one found in the ‘ Loom Weight 
Basement’ at Knossos.-and the continuous degeneration of which has been 



Fu;. ‘202. Clay Alaisasj rox wi rn Triple Pai m Group, rorxn in Egypt 

(Cairo Musel \i). 



Fig. 203. ‘ O.ne-handi.ed a, Makkt Tomb, Egypt (probably 

Thoth.mes inC TIME), E. M. I b ; b, Volo, L. M, I b : p, Voi.o, ‘ L. ^L I c 


traced above to quite late Mainland types.® These later offshoots, such as 
Yve see them on the ‘Ephyraean’ cups and goblets, afford another good 
illustration of what has been called above the ‘ L. M. I c ’ pliase. A stage in 
this evolution parallel to that seen on the alabastyon found in Egypt 
occurs on part of a similar vessel from Zakro,’ and in a fuller and more 
ornate form on a ‘ pear-shaped rhyton ’ from Pseira, and this traditional 
desium, of which Knossos was the source and Crete the first distributin"- 
centre, found a beautiful development at the hands of the Minoan ceramic 
artists who e.xecuted the noble amphoras of Nestors Pylos.’ 

’ From a photograph kindls suirplied me by Table). 

Mr. J. I). .S. Pendlebury. * Ibid., p, 497, Fig. 303 . 

’ P. of i. p. 254, Fig. " See Kurt-Muller. Alt Pylos {Ath. Mitth. 

F. of J/., ii. Pt. II, p 496 (Comparative xxxiv, 1909), p. 311 beqij., Pis. XXI, XXII. 
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A tarther illustration of a decorative class of great antiquity in Crete, ^’ase 
and thence diffused bevond both the Libyan and the Aegean Seas, is Ma™et 
supplied by a ‘ one-handled alabastron ’ found in the Maket Tomb at 




Fio. (a'p from \'apheio Tomb. 



Fig. 20 1. ‘Ambhok.a’ from K.akova'io.s, wuh Fig. 200. Jug from Talaikastro 

‘ Sa( kai, Iv\ ’ IMorivK. showing ‘ Ogivai, Canopy ’ Motive. 

Kahun ' in a deposit now attributed to 'Phothmes Ill’s time. It presents ‘Sacral 

the ‘ Sacral Ivy'spra\- with its characteristic double stalk, the origin of I'K- 

- o niotivc. 

’ of J/, ii. Ft. II, p. 512, F'lg. 31 . 5 , d, XIV, i, and p. 23. Petrie'.-) Later attribution 

and p. 48S and note 4; Petrie, lllahun, to Thothnies Ill's time ^Trans. R. Soc. Lit., 

Kahun, and Gurob. PI. XXVI, 44, and p. 23; xi.\, p. i6) is accepted by Dr. H. R. Hall 

cf. too, his remar k-), y. N, xi (1840), PI. flegean ArcJuitologv . 1915, p. 102). 

IV. 


T 
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SACRAL IVY’ AND ‘OGIVAL CANOPY’ MOTIVES 


which, from an earlier INIinoan adaptation of the Egyptian papyrus wand, or 
\Yaz, with an arched canopy, has alreadj- been traced in details In 
Fig. 203 - it is grouped with a parallel and more or less contemporary 
specimen from \ olo (i^), together with a later outgrowtn of this {c'), which 
again is best described as representing the ‘ L. M. I c style. 



Fig. 207 . Origin of ‘Ogiv.m, (F^noi'v' Motive { a , Knosso.s ; />, Aegin.v ; 
v. (/, Thebes ; V.apheio ; f, K.akovaios. 


Diffusion 
of this 
and 

‘ Ogival 
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on Main- 
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side. 
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the ‘ Mar- 
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E wer ’. 


This ‘Sacral Iv\- motive’ and the ‘Ogival Canopy’," Figs. 205-207, 
play a very important part at this epoch, both in Crete and on the Mainland 
side. The Sacral Ivy decorates some of the finest ‘ amphoras ’ from Kako- 
vatos, Fig. 204. IMore than this, as will be demonstrated below', ^ Minoan 
potters, working oversea, introduced this motive on the royal Hittite wares. 

Further illustrations of L. M. I b types found in Egypt are supplied by 
a series of vases of the marine class, more particularly described below'. 
The beautiful ‘ Marseilles Ew'er here reproduced in Fig. 210,^ the Egyptian 
provenance of which was certified by Maspero, is — as pointed out below’ — ■ 
certainly of Knossian fabric. A similar handle illustrating its metallic 
origin was found at Lahun (see Fig. 211, a, b).^ An alabasiron and a squat 


' P. of M., ii, I’t. 11 . p. 478 seqq. 

- Sue Ibid., p. 512, F"ig. 31 . 3 . d, e.f. 

Ibid., p. 4 89 seipp 
* .See below, Pt. II, pp. 766, 767. 

' .See //v</., ti, Pt. II, pp. 5 TO and 5 1 2, note i. 


and cf. [). 277 below. F'or Maspero'.-^ statement 
with regard to the provenance of the va^e see 
his Cob. du MhsC E-ypticn dc ManeH/e, 
No. 1043. 

In the -Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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jug with very similar motives were found in Egypt,' and it is interesting to 
note that a large part of a vessel identical in form with the latter, but repre- 





Fig, 208. Amphor.v fro.m Eg\puan Fic. 2ni). Fraomext of Large ‘Amphora’ 

Thebes. i-kom Acropolis, Mycenae. 

senting a somewhat later phase of the argonauts and marine growths was 
found in a small rock tomb at Knossos in 1931. (See below. Fig. hl-i.) 

Of a different class, and reflectins; a metallic original in all its details, is ‘ Amph- 
the ‘amphora’, Fig. ‘ 208 , “ from a tomb of the Egyptian Thebes, notv in the metallic 
Ashmolean Museum. That the curvilinear stripes on the zones of this ‘''‘'sm. 
vessel represent curved flutings, like those of a gold goblet already referred 

' One of these in the Abbott Collection - See Davis, Five Theban Tombs, PL XLI : 
was described by Dr. A. S. Murray in the iMentu-hei-Kliepshep. The Tomb itself is of 
Arch. Journ., vi. PL XXII. and p. 437 the XIXth Dynasty, but this was an intrusive 
setiq. Dr. Murray remarks of a ‘jug’ from object. In the curved bands of the vessel 
Erment ( Perrot et Chipiez, C'-v., voL vi, the influence of conventionalized lapidary 
p. 925, Fig. 4S5, now in the British Museum) decoration also is apparent, 
that it was clearl}' painted by the same hand. 
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‘MARINE’ CERAMIC STYLE OF L. M. Id 
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to from the Vth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, is further indicated by the inter- 
mediate dots, such as on other ceramic specimens imitated from metal-work 
stand for the rivets by which the plates were joined. From its general 
style it may be placed somewhat late in the L. M. I d series. A remark- 
able parallel in the shape of a large fragment of similar ‘ amphora ’ of 
greater dimensions was found on the Acropolis at Mycenae in company 
with other characteristic painted sherds illustrating the L. M. I d phase. ^ 
(Fig. 209). In the Boeotian Thebes this motive recurs in a somewhat 
secondary shape. - 

The discover)’ of a series of painted clay vessels of this advanced 
L. M. I class, which, wherever there is evidence of date, may be taken to 
belong to the period covered by the long reign of Thothmes III, affords 
a valuable chronological basis for the early part of the Late Minoan Age. 
Roughl)- speaking, it thus covers the first half of the Fifteenth Century B. c. 
It corresponds, as we have seen, with a period of exceptional intimacy 
between Crete and the land of the Pharaohs, marked by the records of 
a series of Missions to the Egyptian Court undertaken by the princes of the 
‘ land of Keftiu ’. 

Revival of ‘ Marine ’ Ceramic Style in L. M. 1 6 : Imitation of 

Small Reliefs. 

It is a remarkable fact that — thought hroughout the splendid phase of 
ceramic design covered by the L. M. I d stage the decorative feeling is so 
freelv developed — there was, especially on the marine side, a certain revival 
of the old naturalistic tradition of the latest Middle Minoan stage. That 
some of the older fresco designs of this class— such, as for instance, the 
'Dolphin Fresco’ in the Queen’s Megaron — had survived to the last on 
the Palace walls of Knossos was made probable by the exi.sting remains. 
On the whole, however, the source of the L. INI. \b ‘marine style’ on painted 
vases seems to have been supplied by a class ot soft stone or metal vessels 
on which small reliefs of rock-work and sea creatures continued to be 
executed. 

Many of the vase designs belonging to this category are, in fact, them- 
selves only slightly inferior copies on the flat of the masterpieces of a 
school of small reliefs in soft stone of which an unsurpassed example has 
come to light in the steatite ‘rhyton’ with the ' ambushed octopus’ found 

- 1910. I’l. 10. 4 (KL'iainofKJullos, 

raffioi €i 


’ Furtw angler und Lnbchcke, J/vAe/iisi/u' 
J'asf//. i’l. XXV, rSS. 
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in the Room of the Throne at Knossos.^ Evidently copied from a metal 
orioinal — with more repetition in the design — is the beantiftil ' Marseilles 
ewer’, an illustration of which is repeated in this place, Fig. 210.- I'his, 



Fin. 21(1. The M \rsf.ii,i.es Ewer, Knossiax Fin. 212. ARr;ox.\UT and Rock 

Fahric, L. M. I b. Canopv : A Dkcor.viive Unit, irom 

Knossiax Vf.ssei s. 


though it seems to have been found in Egypt, must be regarded as of 
ascertained Knossian fabric. As already noticed, the handle with its three 
flat rivet-heads (Fig. 211, a) is practically duplicated by the fragmentary 
specimen of a handle of a similar ewer from Knossos, reproduced in 
Fig. 211, b. 

In the case of this vessel (Fig. 210) the field is filled up with what is Repeti- 
practically a repetition of the Knossian unit (Fig. 212) consisting of an un,^s°m 
Argonaut with the conventional triple coil of tentacles and the canopy of 
rock and spray. The two painted clay alabaslra found in Egypt — one 

' /’. of M., li, I’t. II, p. 503. F’ig. .307. 

" Reproduced from F.of .\f., vol. ii. Ft. II, p. 3cg, Fiy. 312 a. 


•eady reterred to, show ? 
ork frames. In connexi 
that we liavc here, in fa 
’ See p. and 
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tradition of the ‘ iNIarine School’ of decoration on the Palace walls the 


mechanical multiplication ot the many-coloured sponge pattern by dabbing' 
an actual sponge of small dimensions, dipped in orange paint, at intervals on 



the wet plaster.^ 
The coloured, and 
more or less geo- 
metrical decora- 
tion of the whole 
surface thus pro- 
duced supplies 
the first known 
instance of Na- 
ture-printing. Ot 
the reproduction 
of sliell forms by 
Nature-moulding 


Due 
to old 
tradition 
of Nature- 
printing 
and 

N ature- 
moulding. 
Repe- 
tition of 
Knossian 
unit — 
Argonaut 
under 
rock 
canopy. 



Fn:. 21 1. Si’OUTsn Bowi. from CHAMr.F.R-'l'oMi!, Kxos^os (Spoit 
KK sroREL)). Found in 1931. 


we have, in fact, 
a still earlier ex- 
ample in the 
cockle-shell illus- 


trated above, as well as the ‘ barnacle work of the M. M. I a potters. 

This particular Minoan unit of the Argonaut with its rock canopy leads 
us, moreover, a step farther in tracing the diffusion of the L. M. 1 marine 
ceramic style illustrated by the ‘ Marseilles Ewer’. Among the splendid 
‘ amphoras ' with this class of decoration discovered by the German exca- 
vators of the two great tholos tombs at Kakovatos.- the; ‘ Old Pylos ’ of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, was the specimen reproduced in Fig. — of the ' pithoid 
class ’ with rows of triple handles characteristic of this epoch. This stately 
vessel, it may be added, has the further interest of having been found in the 
droiuos of Grave A, from the grave-pit of which, at a somewhat earlier 
date, a neighbouring peasant had extracted the gold signet-ring called from 
its place of finding, the 'Ring of Nestor’," attording a unitpie revelation 
of the IMinoan ideas regarding resurgence after death, and the Lbider- 
workl with its .Seat of Judgement. On this ‘amphora’ we see, in a some- < Mar- 
what more fiowing style, an almost exact reproduction of the marine '"A . 
elements of the designs on the ‘Marseilles ewer’, each single detail of Knossian 

fabric. 


' o/.l/., iii, pp 3(')i scqq. .and Fips. 2:>8 -0. ' Sue A. Id, The Rin;' of Xes/or, Xc. 

■ Kurt Muller. A/t-Fu'os, Ath. ( Macmillans. 1(125), P- 43 ijeqii , and Plates 

xwiv. i()oo. pp 269-32S, I’Kite- XlI-.\-\l\'. 1\', 2 and t', and /'. c/'.l/., iii p 145 seqq. 
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Fic. 21 .‘). Amphora -^howim. Octopus a.\i' \Rixh Grow ih-, ox 
RoCK--. >K0M SAV. CCIRXER OK PaI.ACK, KxO.'.-'OS. 


which may be traced to models — of which Fig. 21 2 is a specimen — belong- 
ing to what can only be called the ‘ Marine School’ of Knossos. Closely 
related to the design on tins Knossian fragment ma_\’ be noted the trefoil 
development of the rock and seaweed band which (together with a quatre- 
foil scheme which accompanies it on the 'Marseilles Ewer has left 
many survdving traces in the later decorative patterns of the Palace 
St\le.' This in fact became the ‘ 1 hree C's ’ motive at times reduced to 
‘ Two C's’ — described below. - 


See below, p. 514 and Fig. 2 . 5 H. 


= Pp. 414, 415 ^ee Tahlc, Fig. 2 .') 0 . 
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A similar marine grouping, including Argonauts, rocks with sea-tang 
and the trifoliate motive — here with sea-erass attached — in a somewhat 
advanced style is seen on the spouted bowl (Fig. "ild) recently discovered 
in a small sepulchral rock-chamber near the ‘ Temple-Tomb ' at Knossos. 
Its whole design may be described as of a more ‘cursive’ character and the 
objects shown are less closely set together. 

The ‘amphora’ (Fig. 215) is a rare example of a large vessel of this 
class in the good ‘marine’ style from the Palace site at Knossos. It was 
found outside the South-West angle of the building, where much ‘ Palace 
Style (L. M. II) pottery also came to light. This vase clearly cannot be 
separated from the preceding L. M. I b class, though it fits on to the later 
palatial series in the prominence given to the octopus. 'I'he attachment of the 
arms is certainly clumsy, but they still intertwine according to the tradition 
of the earlier naturalistic school, of which the ‘ ambushed octopus ’ is the 
masterpiece. In the L. M. 1 1 Period and onwards the arms are all separately 
rendered.' Here, as in the case of the transitional example Fig. ‘iUi, the 
‘amphora’ has only one tier of handles, a falling away from three-tiered ‘pithoid 
amphora ’ type. In the succeeding L. M. 1 1 stage this limitation is universal. 

Mainland L. M. Types of Cretan Derivation. 

The appearance in the great sepulchral vault of Nestor’s Pylos of the 
masterpiece of the L. M. I b marine decoration. P ig. 218, every detail of 
which reflects the contemporary Knossian school of vase-painting, 
and which itself represents the ‘ pithoid’ type of Cretan evolution, is only 
one of a series of parallel phenomena — some of them already noted — 
illustrating the absolute dependence at this epoch of Mainland ceramic 
forms on those of Minoan Crete. Amongst the whole magnificent group of 
painted ‘ amphoras ’ from the Kakovatos tombs, there is not one design the 
details ot which cannot be paralleled from a Minoan source. Alternately we 
see the conventionalized group of three palm-trees of M. M. II heritage and 
its derivatives- and of the ' Sacral Ivy ’ “ which reflects the still earlier borrow- 
ing ot the pap}rus wand motive from Middle Empire Egypt. We see this 
' ivy ' motive, moreover, both in its sacral and its purely vegetable form 
and, again, as spun out into a remarkable ornamental creation of this epoch 
to which attention has been already called — the ‘ Ogival Canopy ’.' In other 
cases, again, we find the sacred zcaz s\mbol combined with the lily flower, as 

' 1 or the octopod.'5 on ‘ i’.iLice Vases p. 496. My. .'lUl, 

sue below, p, 305 seqq. ' Ibid , [>. 471^ ''’-gq. 

- See r. 0/ M., ii, I’t. II, p. 493 seqq., and ' Ibid., p. 4.S9 seqq. and p. 492, Fie. ep;. 
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Throuchout the regions of ^lainland Greece, so thorouohlv dominated Minoan 
by Minoan culture at this epoch, the decorative motives on the vases men ^ 
rehearse the repertory of the similar desisfiis as seen on the Cretan side, york'ng 

where we are able to pursue the full land 



story of their origins. As depicted at 
the time of their first appearance in 
the overseas area, they exhibit un- 
changed, in their fully developed 
shape, the ceramic fashions already in 



Fic. 217. T.. M. I /' Ewkr frum IFm \ik \srRO 

WllH FoLIAIK AND U'.-IX-LIW MollXts. 


Fic. 218. Frai'.mfm' 01 L. lb Vase 

FROM 


vogue in their insular home about the beginning of the Fifteenth Century 
11. c. This does not represent any kind of' Mycenaean ’ or ' Helladic’ growth, 
but — whether at Mycenae itself, at Old Pylos, in the Vapheio Tombof Amy- 
klae, or at the Boeotian Thebes on the other side of the Gulf, —must be 
taken to impl\- a wholesale implantation of such types at the hands of 
iMinoan potters, in the wake oi a very real wave of Conc|uest. 

These vases are executed in the same style though often in local clay, 
and it is reasonable to infer that at this time Cretan potters, trained in the in- 
sular schools of their craft, had followed on the heels of the military bands and 
were practising their art in the new IMainland centres of Minoan dominon. 

Actual importation of the Cretan potters’ work doubtless played a part, Finerent 
but, considering the size and texture of many of these fine vessels and 
the imperfect facilities of carriage then existing, both on land and sea, 
there remains a great probability that the larger and proportionately more 


Fine 
Mycenae 
‘am- 
phora ' 
with 
purely 
iMinoan 
designs. 
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festoons 
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2S4 CRETAN ELE^IENTS ON FINE ^lYCENAE 'AMPHORA’ 

breakable vessels would have been made at or near the spots where they 
were found. It has already been noted, indeed, with regard to smaller 
vessels, that a widely distributed class of thin-walled M. M. II bowls with 
repousse reliefs from cockle-shell moulds, were probably the work of itinerant 
potters who had brought their moulds with them from the centre of the fabric. 

On the other hand, the occurrence of Minoan pots of small or medium 
size on Egyptian sites, where good potter’s clay was not at hand, may be 
regarded as sufficient evidence of transportation from overseas. The larger 
vessels, such as Late Minoan jars and ‘ amphoras ’, are not found there. 

A striking e.xample of the detailed reproduction ot decorative features 
that are the characteristic j)roduct of a Cretan school is afforded b}’ what 
is perhaps the most splendid of all painted vases found on the site of 
Mycenae (Fig. 21G).' The lily frieze on this and the foliate scrolls —here 
linked with an antecedent stage ot the Jl’as-\\\y type — seen above and 
below, present the closest points of resemblance with the designs on the 
ewer from Palaikastro, Pig. 217 .- A certain 'contamination’ with the 
'marine’ style is evidenced in both cases by the conventional rocks above and 
below with scraps of sea-tang adhering, and by tite ornamentalized 'brittle- 
stars ’ with their curving rays inserted in the field. A very similar foliate 
scroll with both the conventionalized rock-work above and the brittle-stars, 
and terminating itself in a coil composed of rock and sea-weed, appears on 
a fragment of a vase from Knossos (Fig. 218 ). All three vases are thus 
marked as part of a collective group. It is also further noteworthy that 
the Palaikastro vase, which is of metallic derivation, answers in type to the 
' ^Marseilles ewer’, the Knossian origin of which has already been suggested. 
This ' amphora ’ must be with great probability regarded as of Knossian fabric 
and was found with Fig. 2(i2 (p. 321 below) in the incipient ' Palace style’. 

Origin of Bead Festoons and Crocus Pendants on L. M. IZi Vases from the 
‘ Toilette ’ Frescoes of the M. M. Ill Palace at Knossos. 

In connexion with the survival of older decorative elements on the 
walls ma\' be noticed the echo among the varied designs of the L. M. I 
ceramic group of what is clearly, as pointed out in Vol. II,'' an adaptation 

' From /.//..S'., wiv, FI. XIII, as restored " L iH)ul)li--hed objects Iroin Palaikastro 
by Mr. Halfvur Bagge under (.Sin John Mar- E.xca'oations. ig:!3. p. 46, Fig. 35, It w.ii 
shall's direction. It was found in a chamber there, according to the earlier sy.stem of 
tomb at Mycenae (see below, § 1 16). and was classification. ascril)ed to F. M, II. 
published (op. cit.. pp. 322, 3231 by Professor ^ P. of M.. ii, Pt. II, p 427. 

R. ('. Bosanipiet. 
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of a detail of the ‘ toilette scenes ’ that seem to have been a prominent feature 
in the fresco designs belonging to the middle period of the older Palace. 
These are illustrated by remains trom the older ‘ East Hall’ as well as 



I'lc. 219 . Fk-vg.mkxi of ‘L.vnits ix Blue' FrE'Co ; Femai.e Haxu iingerixl; 

Kkaded Xeckt.ace; Crocus Chain r.xi.ow. 

by those from the earlier passage-way that existed below the ‘ Corridor of 
of the Procession', and the fine relief fragment known as the 'Jewel Fresco’ 
belongs to the same class. Necklaces of round beads are a recurring feature 
on these designs and, together with these, others in the form of chains 
of crocuses or saffron floAvers, fitting into one another like children’s ‘ daisy 
chains’. A beautiful fragment of one of these fresco scenes — ‘ the Ladies 
in Blue' — with bead and crocus necklaces, is here reproduced in Fig. 219.' 

The L. .M. 1 h vase painters while repeating the beads as festoons, 
also introduced into various vase designs of this epoch — especially those of 
the ‘Ogival Canopy’ group- — seem to have taken their versions of the 
crocus flowers from some parallel design, in Avhich, like the lilies of the 
Priest-king's chain of honour, they had served as pendants. 

' Repeated from J’. oj M., i, p. 546, Fig. was much damaged by the earthquake of 1926. 
398 . Unfortunately this exquisite fragment - See of M., ii, Pt. II, p. 492. 
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The motive itself is clearly a decorative b\-product of the Great 
Palace, but, while well represented in a fragmentary form on the site of 



Knossos itself, receives 
its fullest illustration 
from an ‘amphora’ 
found in the neighbour- 
ing Minoan settlement 
ot Tylissos. Its sur- 
face was a good deal 
perished, but a complete 
restoration of the de- 
sign is given in Fig. 220. 
It is again a noteworthy 
tact that remains of an- 
other e.xample of this 
peculiarly Knossian vase 
t) pe, that carries with it 
a reminiscence of a 
whole cvcle of desi<ms 

•’ O 

that once decorated the 
Palace walls, was found 
in Tholos A at Nestor’s 
Pylosd 

This ‘amphora’ 
(Fig. 22o),with its three 


tiers of handles, dwin- 


Fig. 220 . L. M. \b Amphora from Tylissos wifh 
Beadeu Festoons .ynd Pendant Crocus Flowers com- 
bined WITH Zones of Marine Motives. 


dling in size as they de- 
scend, is a typical ex- 
ample of the ‘ pithoid ’ 
form described above, 
the ancestral sta^e of 

o 

which is to be found in 


the ‘Medallion pithoi' of the ‘Royal Magazines’ at Knossos. \Ve see 
here a beautiful combination, in alternating zones, ot the pendant flowers 
and the beaded festoons from which they hang, with a succession of trefoil 
groups formed of rock-work and sea-tang — the units on the characteristic 


‘ Kurt Muller, Ath. Mitih. xwiv (1909), PI. XXIV, 6 (a specimen fragment), and 
p. 306. 


BEADED FESTOONS AND CROCUS PENDANTS 



marine vase decoration such as we see it interspersed with Argonauts on 
the ‘Marseilles’ ewer and the ‘amphora’ of the same ‘ pithoid ’ type 


(Fig. ‘ 210 ) from Nestor's Pylos. 
Both the vases themselves and 
the decorative motives that they 
present belong to the Knossian 
cycle, and in their origins are in- 
dissolubly connected Avith the 
past history of the Great Palace. 

This alternation of beaded 
festoons and pendant crocus 
flowers with marine motives has 
received fresh illustration from 
the site of Knossos in the trag- 
mentar}' remains of two vases 
shown in Figs. 221 and 222. In 



Fin. •_’ 21 . Pr.Nii.ANT Crocus .\xn Convf.miox.al 
Rock Moiivk, Kxos.siss, L. M. IC 


the first case ^ conventional rocks 



Fig. 222. Pf.xd.axt Ckocus .axd M.arixe Motive, KxoS'OS, L. M. I b. 


are introduced between the pendants. In Fig. 222,- here developed, the 

' On what seems to he part of a ‘pithoid in diameter. From North of the Fligh Priest’s 
amphora’, from a wall of the .South-West House ('P. P. 3, 193:). For a similar marine 
House e.xplored in 1931. The diameter of creature in profile, see P. of M., ii, Pt. II. 
the fragment is 14-2 cm. p. 506, Fig. .'ilo/'. 

■ The lower part of a jug with a base 6-2 cm. 
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floral zone is succeeded by one in which we see repetitions of a sea creature 
that has the appearance of some small ‘ stalk-eyed ’ crustacean. At Thebes 
these pendants are associated with the ‘ Sacral Ivy’.^ 

These bead - fes- 
toons and pendant 
flowers in their ulti- 
mate source derived 
from actual jewellery 
and taken over in their 
conventionalized form 
from a particular class 
of palatial frescoes — 
have a special interest 
in their relation to a de- 
generate type of the 
same ornament that ap- 
pears on somewhat later 
ceramic fabrics. At 
Knossos itself and in 
the area more imme- 
diately dominated by 
its rulers the ex([uisite 
L. M. I b designs were, 
as we shall see, super- 
seded by a new and 
grandiose fashion in vase 
decoration characteristic 
of the latest Age of the 
Palace (L. i\I. II), and 
to which the term ‘ Palace St\le ’ par cxcclkncc is here applied. On 
the break up of what may be reasonably regarded as a unitary ‘ INIinoan 
Empire' on the iNlainland side, both in that area and to a certain 
extent in the outhing parts of the Island itself, the currency of the 
artistic models supplied by the old Cretan centre was naturally much 
restricted by this palatial outgrowth. 

There was no other civilizing influence to su[)ply the place of Knossos, 
and, as a consequence, the ceramic fashions continued to survive on the 

‘ AcV-., iii, p. joi, 1 ig. 145 . The ‘Sacral I\\ ' i> of an advanced dccor.atue tvfm. 



Fig. 22.3. ‘Amphoka'. ii.i.U'JRAtixg I )f,gkxf.ra-i e 
Moiivk OF Bfiaueu Festoon;? and Pendam.-j in hie 
‘L M. Ir' StVI E, FROM IaI.YSO'. 
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old lines but in a gradual course of decline. To these fabrics the name of 
L. M. I c may be not in- 
aptly applied. More will 
be said on this below. ^ 

Of this ' Colonial ’ 
survival of the older 
ceramic tradition, of 
w'hich Mycenae itself and 
the Boeotian Thebes 
supply good illustrations, 
many new examples have 
been due to the brilliant 
results achieved by Pro- 
fessor Maiuri’s further 
excavations of the 
cemeteries of lalysos in 
Rhodes.- AmoiiiJSt these 

O 

the ‘amphora ’, Fig. 2'2o,^ 

— show'inCT in a formalized 

o 

and thoroughly degene- 
rate style the floral pen- 
dants of the beautiful L. M. I group above described — may be taken as 
a good example of these decadent ‘ L. M. I r ' fabrics. 

The ‘ Adder Mark ’ and Double Axe on L. M. I Vases. 

Apart from these vase types of a more purely decorative and artistic 
nature must be noted a class of L. M. I /> vessels exhibiting IMinoan religious 
symbols and in some cases, doubtless, ot ritual usage. 

The twm goblets, one from Knossos aiul one from Phaestos, with the 
• adder mark of the Goddess round them and handles ending the snakes’ 
heads, have already supplied good examples of this sacral class, the latter 
vessel presenting a further indication of a religious nature in a symbolic 
combination ot the Double Axe and ‘ .Sacral Knot’. The a[)pearance of 
what may be called the ‘consecrating’ mark of the Goddess and the emblem 
of her guardiansliij) round the rim or neck — standing as the ecpiivalent 
ot the complete ser[)ent- -is a frequent feature in this class of ware. A 

’ .See p. 292 ''Lp'i iiti/h! a Kn.li. /\uii /. //. [Aiiiuiaria 1926). 

- Maiuri. /a Ans, Srni'.’ dA!'! Mi^siant 1/a- (>/ i:/.. p. 104, t ie. toi). 

IV. L 



Fig. ‘221. I’.xRi ia .\ Jug h<om Knossos with S.\cr.ai. 
‘ Ai>ni'.R-.M.osK. ■ ROUNTi Nkck .\nii Rim : L. M. 1 1>. 
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‘ADDER MARK’ AND DOUBLE AXES: L. M. I ^ 


fragment of a jug from Kiiossos is given in Fig. ■224 with the ‘ adder mark ’ 
in its complete shape both below and above the rim. 1 he miniature 



Fiu. 22.). Miniature Hole-si‘OUTli> \'a^e ; Kic;. 22ii. Ba^kki-i.ikk \’ase jro.m 

Temple 'I'omi'., Kno^^O'. {\) P^eira ^uriwiNr. 1 >ori!i e-Axe Motive 

KEPEAILD : L. M. I 

' hole-spouted ’ vase, Fig. 225, found in the Temple Tomb, shows the motive, 
without the dots, below the rim, accompanied by plants combining the ‘ t^'az ' 
lilies with stellate flowers. This sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ' amphoras ’ and other painted vessels of the succeeding ‘ Palace Style '. 

As has been ahead)- noticed, the Minoan S-shap-ed shield, which also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religious signification.' 
P'ragments of L. M. I alabastra presenting this symbolic motive occurred 
on such widely distant sites as Ph\lakopi in Melos and Gizer in Palestine," 
the first certainly, and the second jirobably, of Cretan exportation. 

Double The frequent repetition of the Double Axe is also a characteristic of 

repeated, epoch, and is well illustrated by the basket-shaped vessel found by 

Seager in a house at Pseira, Pig. 22t;, where bands ot much conventionalized 
rock-work appear above and below. Fragmentary evidence from Knossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred weapon was repeated in the same 
way round pedestailed goblets, as was already the case in L. M. I a:'- 

' P. of ili. p. ,514 ''V'l'l. ' A i'rapinent of a goblet with thi^ symbol 

- .bee p. 3ie, Fig-., goii. L’ol. repealed on the rim occurred m the ‘ Room 
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In the ‘ L. ]\I. I c' style, its ‘wings’, as we shall see, were modified, so 
that it resembled a bivalve shell. (See Appendix to Section, p. 292.) 

As shown below, this form is a special product of the Mainland side, 
where the L. M \ b tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M. I Zi Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace : explained. 

Although fine ceramic remains of the L. M. I b class were found in a 
continuous votive deposit at the South-West Palace angle, as well as in 
neighbouring houses, ^ they were of rare occurrence within the building. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. According to the resfolar law, \mses — with 
the exception of larger jars — for these often survive structural changes — and 
other smaller relics found on floor-levels, date from the last stage ot their habi- 
tation. Intermediate remains are cleared away and must be looked for in 
rubbish heaps outside the building. But, as has already been shown, the last 
serious structural change in the Palace fully carried out was due to a work of 
restoration undertaken about the close of the mature phase of L. 1 \I. I a which 
resulted in the covering over of deposits like those under the later ‘ East 
Stairs ’ or that under the later floor of the XYIIIth Matjazine. The tvork of 
redecoration that marked the late.st Palace epoch answering to the L. M. II 
style — except for the Throne Room area where the earlier evidence was 
wiped out — was only beginning when the final ruin came. Otherwise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived. 

Throughout the greater part of the building the last floor deposits only 
exhibit the objects in use at the moment of the final overthrow, including 
ceramic remains that illustrate the latest Palace style and cla}' tablets of 
the most advanced linear class. There is practically nothing to represent 
any intermediate stage between L. M. I a and the fully developed L. M. II. 

It will also be shown that L. M. I b was itselt here of shorter duration. - 


<jt the \ asL'.i ut the ‘ lIou>c of the Frescoes ' 
wheie a fine ju” was found with tlic same 
motive ( l\ of M., li, Ft. II, pp. 436. 437. 
Fip. Z.iS, r. and '-MI). 

' -Main remains of this ceramu class were 
found in connexiun with the presumed sanc- 
tuary at the South-tt'e-t T.ilai c angle. Among-.t 
the-.e was the 'amphora' Fig. 21 . 1 above, 
in an ad\aiKed marine style and a smaller 
e\an'[)le with large ‘i\\-lea\es' ( /’. oj J/.. 
ii. Ft. II. p gSq I'lg 2!U,a). 1 ,. M.Irfiag- 

f 


inents also occurred in or near the .S.E. IIou.se, 
that of the ‘ House of the Fre-scoes ’ and other 
houses. Unfortunately the tombs found have 
as a rule been e.ther earlier or later than this 
epoch, and the de[)osUs of pottery in the West 
• Koulouras ’ were cut .short in H. M III/^ 
More specimens, however, have since come to 
light in the ‘ Temple Tomb ' and a sniall rock 
chamber near, as well as in the ‘ lligii Fric'.t's 
IIou.se '. 

- S. e p. apS. 
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‘ADDER MARK’ AND DOUBLE AXES; L.M.ld 


fragment of a jug from Knossos is given in Fig. ‘224 with the ‘ adder mark 
in its complete shape both below and abov’e the rim. d he miniature 



Fiu. •22.'). Miniature Hoi.E-srouTr.D \'ase ; I'u.. 22ti. Baskk'i-like Vase 1 rom 

Tempi. K 'I’o.mp., KnO'SO'.. (U 1Veik.\ 'UnwiNu 1 )orp,i f.-A.ke Mornr 

kl.l'EATLD ; L. M. 1 

■ hole-spouted ’ vase, Fig. 225, found in the Temple Tomb, shows the motive, 
without the dots, below the rim, accompanied by plants combining the ‘ ' 

lilies with stellate flowers. This sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ‘ amphoras ' and other painted vessels ot the succeeding ‘ Palace .Style '. 

As has been alread)- noticed, the Minoan S-shaped shield, which also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religious signification.^ 
P’ragments of L. M. I alahastra presenting this symbolic motive occurred 
on such widely distant sites as Phxlakopi in Melos and Gi/:cr in Palestine," 
the first certainly, and the second probably, of Cretan e.Kportation, 

Double 4 he frequent re[)etition ot the Double Axe is also a characteristic of 

repeated epoch, and is well illustrated by the basket-shaped vessel found by 

Seager in a house at P.seira, P'ig. 22ti, where bands ot much conventionalized 
rock-work appear above and lielow. Fragmentary evidence from Knossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred weapon was repeated in the same 
way round pedestailed goblets, as was alread) the case in L. M. I a? 

' nf M. iii, p. r 4 '-oiu. -t tiagmeiit ol a "oblet with thib svmbfil 

- See il'id . p. tie, Fip-^. 201', 2(il. re['ealed on the run occurred in the ' Room 
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In the ‘ T. IM. I c' style, its ‘wings’, as we shall see, were modihed, so 
that It resembled a bivalve shell. (See Appendix to Section, p. 292.) 

As shown below, this form is a special product of the Mainland side, 
where the L. M. I h tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M. I A Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace : explained. 

Although fine ceramic remains of the L. M. I b class were found in a 
continuous votive deposit at the South-West Palace angle, as well as in 
neighbouring houses,^ they were of rare occurrence within the building. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. According to the re<rular law, vases — with 
the exception of larger jars — for these often survive structural changes — and 
other smaller relics found on floor-levels, date from the last stage of their habi- 
tation. Intermediate remains are cleared aw'ay and must be looked for in 
rubbish heaps outside the building. But, as has already been shown, the last 
.serious structural change In the Palace fully carried out was due to a work of 
restoration undertaken about the close of the mature phase of L. M. I a which 
resulted in the covering over of deposits like those under the later ‘ East 
Stairs’ or that under the later floor of the XVIIIth IMagazine. The work of 
redecoration that marked the latest Palace epoch answering to the L. M. II 
style - except tor the Throne Room area where the earlier evidence was 
wiped out — was only beginning when the final ruin came. Otherwise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived. 

Throughout the greater part of the building the last floor deposits only 
exhibit the objects in use at the moment of the final overthrow, including 
ceramic remains that illustrate the latest Palace style and clay tablets of 
the most advanced linear class. There is practically nothing to represent 
any Intermediate stage between L. M. I a and the fully developed L. M. II. 

It will also be shown that L. .M. I h was itself here of shorter duration. - 


ot the \ uses ’ ot the ‘ House of the Frescoes ' 
where a line ju_u was lound with the same 
moti\e (P. nf M., li, I’t. II, pp. 43(), 437. 
Fit;. 2."):!. K. and 2.") I). 

' Many remains ot this ceramic class were 
fisiind in connesinn with the jitesiimed sanc- 
tuary at the Soiith-W e--t I’alace anyle. Amongst 
these was the ■amphora' tig. Zl-I aljo\e, 
ill an advaneed marine si\le and a smaller 
example with large ‘iv\-lea\es’ ( /’, of J/.. 
ii, I’t. II, p 4S5. Fig. 2111 . (t). 1 .. M I d frag- 


ments also occurred in or near the S.E. House, 
that of the ‘ House of the trescoes’ and other 
houses. Unfortunately the tombs found ha ye 
as a lulo been either earliei or later than this 
e[)och, and the deposits of potteiy in the West 
•Koulouras’ were cut short in .M. M Hid 
M ore specimens, howeyer. haye since come to 
light in the ‘ Tenijile Tomb ' and a small rock 
chamber near as well as in the ‘ Hieh I’liest’s 
I louse '. 

St e p. 2()<S. 
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‘ L. M. I f ’ 


Appendix to 0 9S : ‘ L. M. I f ’ and the Late Revival. 

I. Mainland, etc., Degeneuation of L. I d Types — ‘ L.^I. I ^ 

The frequency of the Double-Axe motiv^e on L.M. I 6 vases has an 
interesting- sequel in its recurrence in a derivative form on a series of vessels 



a b c 

Fig. 227 . \'ases trom Silafx Gka\e i. Mvclnak, showing Bi\ al\ e-like Dlgexlra'iions 

or Doehle Axe Moii\k. 


of somewhat later date. The symbol seems to have been affected by the 
two-stalked ' Sacral Ivy’ motive in so far as the original shaft was concerned. 
Otherwise, the two wings greatly resemble an open bivalve shell, such as 
a mussel. In this form it still has a good decorative value, and the type 
itself ma}- be described as more evolutionarx' than actually decadent. ‘ 

It is a fact of considerable chronological interest that painted vases of 
this class, three of which are here reproduced in Fig. should have been 
found In the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae - — constituting, in fact, the 
latest group of painted pottery found in these graves. In Fig. 227, r, indeed. 


' 'File forgetfulne-is of the .saered pnitot\pe 
h) the Mainland va^e-painters w ho transtoi med 
them into l)i\al\c shelU miuht point to a grow- 
ing slarkiu'S of the I)oulile-A\e cult on that 
side, wheie it «ai itself an e\otir feature. '1 he 
leeuneiiee of the ellihlem in Mainland ( heece 
in the 1 ,. M. Ill Feiiod of Crete i-, however. 
Well autheiitli Iti d. 


- ( j. K.irei. r v<ni bMxkcuac^ At- 

I av, IT C 1 .X\'II (pai tially reste'red here). Text, 
p. tiS. Cf. Sehuchhardt, Sc/i/umann' s EAcava- 
tionx. p. 1.S7, fig. 163 '[’his • nlU^-^e^ tvpe 
also oi'curred in a nioie tragnientarv form on 
the -Veiopolis at Mieenae ( I- 111 twana’ier and 
T.oe‘>chi ke, A/ yki /II / iist'/i IT. XX\ I. Itii) 
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the two sinuous lines that supplied the last record of the shaft have them- 
selves disappeared. Similar derivative 
Double Axes are seen, as already 
noted, on fragments of painted vessels 
marking the close of the original occu- 
pation period of the ‘ Aegisthos ’ tomb 
at M} cenae, on sherds from Korakou 
near Corinth,’ Irom the Boeotian 
Thebes,- and elsewhere. 

On the a^Vcos from Yolo, Fig. 

228 , we see a distinct degeneration 
of the ‘mussel type, a reminiscence 
of the shaft of the prototype being, prom Voi.o .honmx.; 

however, traceable in the dotted line. , ,,,1. 1 of Douf.le Axe, 

Though the skin form of this vessel is 

early this vessel clearly belongs to a later date than those from the First 
Shaft Grave, reproduced in Fig. 227 . A one-handled pot associated with this 
aslvs (Fig. 2 () 3 r, p. 2 7 2 
above) shows the late 
version of the ' Ivy- 
leaf, with three stalks. 

To the same cera- 
mic stage to which, 
from the Cretan point 
of view, the term 
‘ L. M. I c ' has been 
here applied, belong „ '> 

several other types I'l,-.. 22 !t. a. Theres •. Ik Korakov. xi.ar Couixth. 

representing later off- 
shoots of the true L. M. I h Class, and which, like the foregoing example, 
occur outside the limits of Crete itself. 

The inflorescent date-palm motive of M. M. II tradition appears in a 
hardly recognizable shape as a spray without a trunk (Fig. 22!), a, b). Lily 
types undergo a similar degradation, d he curious deformation of the 

‘ ft tv. Hle-en, Kunik.in, p. 47, tii;. 64, 1 and the Vlyi cnae l\pe.b as well are described 
and 5 ( there described as ’ Late llc-lladic If 1. as ‘ shells ' pure and simple, 'this had lornicily 
’ ’Apx. 1910, !>• --S. Fie,- i7,<e been niy own impression, but it is impossible 

’ Kurt Muller, Mxkeuischc l asiu ai/s dtm to doubt that the Double-Axe type stands at 
Xordlu-hcn GritK'ht n,'aiid {.If//. .Mil///., xiv, the root of all these veisioiis. 

1SS9), PI. XI, r and see p. a(>(). where this 
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elegant crocus pendants of the L. AI. I b style on a Rhodian ‘ amphora ' of 
this epoch has already received illustration (Fig. 22:>, p. 288). 

In view of these parallels, moreover, the bowl with marine motives 



(Fig. 2 :h) ^), found with the vases showing 
the 'mussel’ form of the Double Axe, 
in the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 
fails into its natural place Though 
of exceptionally rude fabric,^ it should 
not merely be regarded as a rustic ex- 
ample of the same approximate date as 
the elegant L. M. I h ewer from the same 
Grave. Its degraded argonauts and 
‘ brittle stars ’ reduced to mere four-spoked 
wheels in truth belong to the same class 
as the bivalve-a.xes. It seems best to look 


Fk;. 2.3(1. Bowl with Degenkr.vte upon it like the others as a more or less 
Marine ^ioiivES (■ L. M. Ir) iro.m normal example of the Mainland fabrics 

belonging to the succeeding epoch. This 
epoch corresponds with the break-up on that side of a unitary Minoan 
domain, the overseas regions being now largely cut off from the insular area 
where the old civilization had deeper roots and greater vitality. 

So it happened that, while at Knossos itself the great Palace was still 
capable of becoming the focus of a new and brilliant artistic style, we discern 
at Mycenae and, beyond the Corinthian Gulf, at such important centres as 
Thebes the evidences of a dull traditionalism in ceramic decoration. The 


fine ■ amphoras ’ of the preceding Age — such as we see at Kakovatos and 
Mycenae — give place to smaller vessels, which in themselves offered little 
scope for decorative composition. 

Yet, as far as they can be traced, the ‘ L. M. 1 c ’ motives themselves go 
back to Cretan sources. Many of the prototypes of the ceramic designs 
may, as already shown, be eventually traced back to the flowery land- 
scapes seen on the fresco panels of the IMiddle Palace at Knossos. In some 
we see a reminiscence of the beaded festoons and floral pendants of their 
toilette scenes, others incorporate in a concealed form early religious symbols 
— the papyrus wand taken over from Egypt or the Double Axes of the indi- 
genous cult. To call this style in any cultural sense ‘ Ilelladic’ is to ignore 
the whole history of klinoan Art. It is fundamentally an appendage of 


' I roni Karo, Schaiht:^rahir, Atlas, I’l. CLVIII. ly;. 

Dr. Karo, op. at., i, p. 69, de.scrihes it as ‘locale Arbeit nacli minoisclien A’orbilderti '. 
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L. iM. I b, and the term above simsested for it seems best to accord with 
scientific fact. 

2. The ‘ Late Revival’. 

It was only at a somewhat later date — owing to the infusion, we may 
well suppose, of new and vigorous blood — that tresh lite and creative 
force makes itself apparent among the older elements, d'he succeeding 
‘ Metope ’ motives — themselves derivatives, per saltuni, of an architectonic 
branch of the Knossian L. M. II ‘Palace St\le’ — are for the most part 
iejune and dull enough, but, for instance, among the vases of the ’Granary ' 
group at IMycenae, there emerge types that show a renewed faculty of 
composition and a certain strength and swing in the decorative schemes. 

That this revitalized style was shared by Crete is well shown by the 
Stirrup-Vase, Fig. ‘231, r, from the outer niche of the ‘ Royal Tomb ’ at Isopata 
and by the spouted mug. Fig. 24S, from the Dictaean Cave. It was brilliantly 
represented in Rhodes and appears in Cyprus and other transmarine areas. 
Its motives are purely ornamental and far removed from the earlier, 
naturalistic models of L. M. I and M. M. III. But dead forms now became 
living patterns. In place of the mere geometrical e.xtension of its undulating 
arms the octopus gives birth to a series of really decorative figures (Fig. 
231, c)} and even the uncoiled whorls of the mure.x-shells are pleasingly 
adapted. The argonaut — already so flat and lifeless on the bowl from the 
First Shaft Grave, Fig. 230 above — forms the starting point of a series of 
spirited scroll-patterns (Fig. 2:>1,<!;'). The water-fowl, which in the late 
‘Palace Style’ had become little more than bizarre caricatures, now attain — 
at least in the Rhodian e.xample (Fig. 231. r) — a real stylistic merit. 
Other types, moreover, of more complex origin, such as those seen in 
Fig. 2ol,a,b, produce a bold ornamental effect. 

A psychological change is also visible. The taboo of human figures in the 
painted decoration of vases, of which we have evidence from the beginninK- 
of the Middle Minoan Age, is now gradually removed. The culmination 
of the new ‘ Mjcenaean ’ style is thus reached in the ‘Warrior Vase’, and 
we see the forerunners of a long ‘Geometrical’ series which merges in 
that of Classical Greece. But the chariot scenes on these were ultimatelv 
derived trom a Minoan source. That those which now appear on ' kraters ’ 
in Rhodes and Cyprus were ot Cretan origin is clear from the fact 
that the cars are alternately drawn by horses and by winged monsters, ^ 
as at the opposite ends of Hagia Triada Sarcophagus itself, perhaps late 

’ Cr. too, p. 313, Fig. 'ilOn and p. 373, asbuming a pillar form see C. W. Blegen, 
I ig. 311 . I 'or a good set its of octopus t\pes Zt;i,w/7Vr, p. 146. Fig. 137. 
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L. ]M. II.^ So too certain details peculiar to the ‘ Palace Style’ of Knossos, 
described below, were incorporated in the new ornamental schemes^ 








Fn; 231 . A a^k 1 )kcok \tiox ii i i -'i ra i in(; ‘ F\Tf' Rf,vi\'ai. . <?,/<. ^[^^R^^AK(/>..S'../.,\-\v■ 
PI. VII «, AND IX /d r. ]-lx iKKioi< XiLHi: or ‘ R<)\ ai. TomiF, I-oi'Ai A. d. lAia so^-, Rucjurs 
(Mau ri, p. 121, Fig. 1S6). r, //r, |) 2(), I ij;. 31. 

The fantastic spirit that now infuses a new life into the old decorative 
elements curiously recalls that by which traditional classical motives Avere 
transformed at the hands of Celtic craftsmen in the days of the Gaulish 
invasions. 

' R. PAiibcni. J/iw. Ant . xi\. PI. III. 

“ E.l;. J'..\caTo/iiiiis in Fiy. 71, 927 ; 'I'omh 4:; (SalanFs). 




0 99- The ' Palace Style’ Pottery of L. M. II. 


A^/iossos the exclusive source of the finest outstanding achievement ofi 
Late JMinoaji ceramic Art ; Reflection ofi a still poivcrful dynastv ; Grozving 
influence ofi IM. AI. Ill Ceramic types outside Crete: L.HI./n style shared 
by Mainland ; Knossian 'Palace Style’ of L.M. II — an enclave in 
L.M.Jh: Sources ofi these palatial fabrics : J/elal-zvorh models — imita- 
tion ofi foliated edges, shield-headed rivets, and i epoussl bands ; Prototypes in 
precious metals : Reflection of frescoes : iMonumcntal character of ' Palace 
Style' ; Marine motives octopus t\pcs ; Process of Conventionalization : 

Triple C' ornament on' Palace Style' Phases — its marine derivation ; JChorl- 
shell motives — triton as tvell as miirex — later evolutions ; Antons associated 
with ritual objects; Survival of 'Sacral Pvy' and 'Ogival Canopy’ on 
' I^alace Style’ vases; Over lapping of L . MM 'b and Palatial style ; Composite 
plant motives and their sources; Anticipation ofi decorative style in Iris 
sprays of Priest-king Fresco; Hlemeuts drawn from papyrus, reed, palm- 
trees, and lily ; Papyrus clumps on jar from ' Royal J 'ilia ’ ; Echoes of Mile- 
bank scenes- -ducks on 'Palace Style' amphora from Argos and a somewhat 
later Knossian example : L. M. Ill versions of Xilotic motives; Absence of 
imported L. M. 11 pottery in Egypt but abundant evidence of Egyptian 
imports; Architectonic features on 'Palace Style' vases — L.M. / a fresco 
bands imitated ; Influence ofi ' Shield Frescoes' ; Double Axes and other Cult 
objects reproduced; Sacred Trees, conch shells and ' rhyton' type; Gold 
Votive Double ^-Ixes from Cave sanctuary ; Motives taken from frescoes 
depicting Pillar Shrines of Double-^-lxe Cull- Chequer zvork of faqades ; 
Pillar-shrine motives appear per saltuin on late bozvls from Mycenae ; 
General relationship of ' Palace Style' fabrics to those of Mainland Greece. 

\\ E now approach what, so far as the great Minoan Palace is concerned, 
must be regarded as its most individual achievement in the domain of ceramic 
Art. Knossos itself indeed, has a more exclusive claim to the stately 
style evolved in the latest Age of the great Palace than to any preceding- 
phase and its magnificence rellects the lustre of the last dynasty of Priest- 
kings that exercised their sway trom this centre. There are signs, indeed, 
that their dominion was not altogether confined to the insular sphere. 

The earlier ceramic styles of Crete, from Neolithic da\s onwards, had 
been largely shared throughout the Island. In the Middle Minoan Age 
they begin to affect a wider area. M. M. II painted wares were not only 
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imported into Egypt, but already occur on the sites of Mainland Greece 
from the Southern coasts of the Argolid to the Helladic Castle of Aegina. 
In the Third Middle Minoan stage the Minoan potters were supplying 
the models for derivative local fabrics, not only in the Cycladic Islands 
as at Melos, where there was already a colonial plantation, but in hlain- 
land sites like Mycenae itself. The first wav'c of what may be regarded 
as actual conquest in that direction- which itself can be traced back to 
the close at least of M. M. IIP had greatly intensified this intrusive 
process. Already in the earlier L. M. I phase it is often hard to say 
whether a given vase is indigenous or imported, so identical are forms and 
designs. The brilliant decorative compositions of the succeeding L. M. I /> 
style are, as has been shown, common to a very extensive Minoan area 
that includes a considerable tract North of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Then, in the epoch that immediately heralds the last palatial Age of 
Knossos, this widespread community of fabric is somewhat abruptly broken 
up. The traditional L. M. I 6 style, in the decadent aspect above described, 
is still somewhat mechanically preserved on the Mainland side, while at 
Knossos there rise into view the products of a truly palatial class, in its way 
more stately and magnificent than anything that had preceded it. 

In the Knossian Palace itself there had indeed, in the great days of 
M. M. II polychromy, been an earlier ceramic class well deserving of the 
same title. It was also shared by Phaestos, but its most e.xquisite fabric, 
the 'egg-sheir bowls and cups, with their delicate flutings and reliefs and 
brilliant metallic lustre reflecting the gold and silver plate of the Palace 
treasuries,^ was practically confined to Knossos. An analogous class of 
vessels imitating metal-work also occurs in connexion with the later ‘ Palace 
Style ’ with which we are here concerned. 

The new fabrics, which about the middle of the fifteenth centurv n.c. 
supersede the L. M. I /> series in what by this time had become to an over- 
whelming degree the centre of dominion ot the Minoan Priest-kings in 
Crete, were largely of a more imposing calibre. This later class, from its 
outstanding character and from the singular example that it presents of 
artistic development in a general atmosphere of stagnation, has well main- 
tained its claim to the title of the ‘Palace Style ' />(?/- mYv/A’wrr, alreadv 
applied to it when the monumental remains of the great jars and ‘ amphoras’ 
of this kind were first excavated at Knossos in the West Quarter of the 
great building.- 

' See especially a/ . 1 /.. 1. p. 240 seriq. vi). where 1 ile'-rribed this class as ‘ Mv- 

- See A. Is., Knossns, Rt/arl, ipor ( />’. .S'. A., cenaean ' painted potterv of the ' Palace St\le '. 
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These fine vases, which represent the acme of the L. M. II style, were 
largely found in connexion with what was clearly a Sanctuary Hall by the 

North-West corner entrance to the Palace. 
Their remains lay above the tloor-level of 
the underlying Magazines and along the 
neighbouring border ot the West Court. An- 
other conspicuous find-spot was immediately 
below the South-West angle of the Palace, 
the remains Ijeing derived from some impor- 
tant chamber on that side, also, probabK’, 
serving a religious function, of which no record 
has been preserved. Some ‘ Palace Style ' 
‘amphoras’ and other smaller vessels of the 
same class occurred in the ‘ Royal Tomb' at 
Isopata ' as well as in that of the ‘ Double 
Axes’.- In the recently discovered ‘ Temple 
Tomb' South of the Palace, pottery belong- 
ing to the very latest L. M. II category was 
found in connexion with the secondary inter- 
ment in the corner pit,"' supplemented by 
others of the succeeding L. IM. Ill phase that 
seem to have served a memorial cult. Smaller 
painted clay vessels, representing in a humbler 
form the palatial L. M. II class, were widely distributed at Knossos both 
on the sites of the Town and Palace and in the surroundinu' cemeteries. 



Fin. r.V2. 

Jj.VSlN SHOWING 
OF FO 1. 1 ATI ON. 


Sf.citon of Bron/f, 
Chasf.I) Reliff 


‘ Palace Style ’ Motives derived from Metal-work. 


Just as the earlier palatial class of vessels, above referred to, rellected 
the gold and silver plate of the Priest-kings of Knossos in the M. M. II 
Period, many of the painted vases in this later ‘ Palace St}Ie’ in the same 
way betray their dependence on metal-work models. 


A fine ‘amphora' from the dromos of a 
('hamlier tomliat Mxeenae (see above, p. 2S2, 
Fig. 216 , and p. 2S4, note i, and ISosaiKjuet, 
J.ll. A., -wiv, ri. XIII), mentioned there .is 
belonging to the same clas,'-, is included 
above ill I,. M. I/'. This I.. M. I/; class, 
though doubtless once well represented in 
the palatial halls 01 Kno.ssos. is itself too 
widelv diffused to be included, as in inv 


original (dassification^ under the term of 
• Talace .Style ', and thus merged with L. M. II. 

' A. F., Frehisloric Tumbs of Knossos, 1 
{^In/uteologtij, lix. rpofi), [>. 157 seqq., and 
I’lates C, Cl. 

- F,.g. below, p. goQ, Iig. 2 1 I a. 

A. K., Tomb of the Koubbe ,-l.xe^. e-v. 
(^An-httenbgio, l.vv, 1914), j). 47 seqq. 
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^lETAL-WORK FOLIATION IMITATED 


In the case of a series of pedestailed goblets, to be more fully described 
in a Supplement to the present Section, we have the actual evidence of proto- 
types in precious metals. The fine foliated bands chased on the splendid 




Fic; •JO.'t. Shi'il j.utR or ‘ .\mi'Hora' 1 ROM 

‘ Rnv.AL 'I'o-Mll ' \\1IH RriiL RI |( A'l Kll 
I'OI.IATIOX. 


F'l... iCUio ‘SiiRKri'\'A-L', ZAtr.R Pai-uura- 
WITH Mri IIPIF. 1 OTIA'IFI) Kij(,Ks, 


Redupli- 
cated 
edges of 
foliation. 


bronze basins belonging to the preceding Age from the North-West Treasury 
Pniilding, with their reduplicated edges,’ are closely imitated on ‘amphoras’ 
and other vessels. Part ot a shoulder of an ‘amphora’ trom the ‘ Roval 
Tomb’ at Isopata is here reproduced in Fig. while a section'of 

a bronze basin from the North-West Treasury is shown in Fig. 2;3-J. 
I hese reduplicated edges of foliation are repeated to a still further e.vtent 
on the • Stirrup \'ase ’, P'ig. 2:;4 from Tomb o8 of Zafer Papoura.- 

The literal reproduction of details of metal technique in these and 
other cases is sufficient proof that the fabric of the ' Palace St\le' vases on 
which they occur had been e.xecuted at a time when their models in bronze 
or precious metals were still in vogue. Since such fim.- works as the bronze 


’ See r. of M.. ii. Ft. II, pji. uji;. O40, 
and 1 ig, lii:;. 

I f }H('s <'t A 1 . 1 ). 74 , 

I'lg. S3, and p|). IJI-3, with I ig. 115. 'I'hc 
'thiLc omaniLn'. uaced liplow (p[). 314, 
3 1 51 to a tri[)le gioup of marine t-, ( h.irao- 

tcii.stic of the L. IM. If .'jts’.c apjieais luflv 


evolved on ihi^ \a^e■ \\lii:h must theiefore 
belong to a inatuie stage of L. .M. II. We 
have hole a pioot of the persistence of the 
foliated decoiallon. whicii indceil surtives in 
a somewhat infeiior st\le in L. M. HI,, 
f'om/'S of p. (,, ^-3 , 

[t57 • I ',c- 7S,>- 
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vessels from the North-West Treasury themselves go back to the very 
beginning of the New Era, their reflection on this palatial class of painted 
clay vessels has considerable chronological significance- As shown below,' 




Fig. 2:? t Urrr.R P.\rt ok 'Stirrcp Vase’ 
FROM .Shait Grave Xo. 68 
/aier Papoi'ra. 


Fig. 2:i.j. Upi’KR Part of ‘Stirrup Vase', 
SHOwiNi'; Miniature Shiell', ‘High Priest's 
House’, Knossos. 


the beginnings of this ’ Palace Style’ in fact considerably overlap the pro- 
ducts of the L. hi. I b class. 

A further interesting piece of evidence as to the metallic source that in 
Certain cases lies behind painted clay vessels ot the latter type is supplied 
by the small prominence on the left shoulder ot Fig- 234 <?. I his knobbed from 
object, as is better shown in Fig. 2:!4 b . represents a small eight-shaped shield 
and answers to a method of decorating metal surfaces illustrated by the 
gold-plated rivet-heads of this form with which the upper margin of the 
silver ' rhyton ’ from the Fourth hlycenae Shaft-Grave was studded.- On 
the section near the hilt of a bronze sword blade from the same Grave are 
executed a series of similar reliefs (Fig. A shield in relief is seen on 

the upper part of another painted ‘Stirrup \Ase ’, also of L. I\T. II date 
(Fig. 23-")), and with a characteristic ‘ Palace Style ' rosette at top, from the 
recently excavated ' House of the High Priest ' at Knossos. In this case the 

’ Sue below, p. 35 S. i, pp. 106-8). 

- Sie ('/.I/, iii. pp. ,Si)-02, and Fip. .in e ' (t. Kaio, p. 1)1), Xo. 404 and Allas. 

(tor the bo'-t technual desci i[)tiun of this I'l LXXXV. From a diaw inp bv 11. Gillieroii, 
‘ilnloii', .see IKAV G. Kaio. Si/i(ichf.;riih'r, fils. 
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shield, as usually in painted designs, shows the 
spots of tint original ox-hide. .Such little .shields 
suooested, perhaps, b\’ the form o( fif/ios handles, 
werealsousetl at this time to adorn surfaces of other 
materials such as ivory and alabaster. A good 
illustration of this is to be seen in the ivory shields 
attached to the lid ot a casket from the ‘ Tomb of 
the Tripod Hearth' at Zafer Papoura (Fig. 

A metallic suggestion is visible in the foliate 


bands that surround the shoulders of several 
other ' amphoras ’ in the ‘Palace .Style'. But 
the specimen on which metallurgic motives are 
most fully develo[)ed is that trom the ‘ Royal 
Tomb illustrated in Fig. ’idS.'- Here, beneath the 
foliated ring round the neck, is a further zone, 
the decoration of which is clearly based on re- 
pousse work. This includes the particular linked 
ornamental series described above that was based 
on the 'canopied rvu.:', and the double rows of 
connectetl running spirals familiar on the My- 
cenae gold plates. 

.Smaller vessels of a class of which a special account i.s given below ' 


1- II 2S<> 'I'l )P I’.ckT oi 
Swi IRII III \IiF. .NUR Hll I. 
toi Kill Sum I CiK.wK, 
.My t I X yi.. 



/'rc/l. Tonihs ct l. p. 44, I 14. 4r. ■ P 1 ;S, 1 14. 

-Sfc c'pci Killy J’. nj M.. 11. I’t. II. p. 4.S0, ' hul.iu, p, 455-;. j']. 

I'lg '-’S7, .Hid p 494. tig. 2!*“. a. i’. 



1 r . 2 I \ 01 , I.ii > w 1 1 H Smi I I ' 1 !' 1--1 I'l I'.T ! 1 11 • 1 1; 1 1 1 II I I [i \ ' 111 

I’xi'ii i; Kx. 1^-11- . 1 •. 1 , p,,i--. 
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the two-handled pedestalled goblets- seem to have had a special connexion 
with ritual types, which, in the Palace Treasuries at least, were of precious 
metals. That seen in the hands 
of a votary in the ‘ Camp-stool 
Fresco' ’seems to have been 
of silver, and a chalice-like cu[) 
was of gold. But a class ot 
bronze and silver goblets also 
existed for ordinary use of which 
the evidence is not wanting. 


Reflection of Fresco Models 
on the Palace Walls. 

In a seriesof cases, ceramic 
t\ pes betray the influence of 
earlier models on the Palace 
walls. The reflection of the 
'marine' style so clearly per- 
ceptible in L. M. I b survives 
into the last ' Palace Period', 
and so far as the octopods and 
nntrex shells go. even beyond 
it. At the same time the con- 
ventionalized floral and foliate 
variations of the L. M. II 
‘Palaci- .Stvle' fullv harmonized 




I-'n. 'iZxS. ‘.■\mi’1Ior.\ ' i ROM • Ruv '.r ’I'd.mi; 

WITH .Mki.m 1 VRc.ic Mu'iu m ox Smol i.ia R'. 


with the decorative fashions then in vogue of the rooms themselves. In the 
light ot furniture many of these palatial vases with their papyrus patterns 
would have admirably harmonized with the llowery thickets behind the 
couchant griftins in the ' Room of the Throne’.’ The ' unities ’ in short 
wen.- observed. 


Sacral Suggestion of ‘Palace Style’ Motives. 

But the Palace was also a -Sanctuary and the imitative teatures taken 
trom its walls had also a sacral association. The 'marine' stvle itself had 
a special appro[iriateness to the Minoan Gochlcss as Mi'.tress of the -Sea - 
the forerunner, as we have seen.ot Hagia Pelagia ■ — whoiP shrines were floored 

' St-e l‘t. il. ( 11. .\\.\l, .ir.ii [i|j. c ii I 15. 

t'Si). Vi-- 1' is-. W2I. llL'.l. /’.('/.I/. I-. I't. 1. jiji. J 51 , JtJ. 
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with sea-shells. So, too, the papyrus wand of Egyptian cult, incorporated 
in the Sacral Ivy-leaves and ' u'az’ lilies, could not have altogether lost 
its inherent virtue. The adder mark of the Goddess is still repeated on 
their rims and margins. The Double Axes on the great Palace jars speak 



for themselves. Of special import is the a[)pearance of a motive reflecting 
architectonic features of the columnar shrine Itself with the ritual weapons 
stuck into its pillars. 

A taboo long prevailing In the potters' craft prevented the insertion of 
human figures in the designs on the vessels and this also debarred the direct 
allusions to divinities such as are seen on Greek painted vases. But the 
hallowing element was nevertheless infused into these j)alatial fabrics by 
these more subtle methods. 

Man)’ of the consecrating elements on the new palatial fabrics are 
Indeed simply taken over from the preceding L. M. I h class and some of 
them, like the old papyrus wand of the Delta Goddess, had been incorpor- 
ated in INIinoan ornament irom a much earlier date. 

In the presentation oi the designs on the ' Palace Style ' vases a 
changed attitude is at once perceptilule. 1 he aim was not so much 
picture.-^c[ue beaut)’ as stateliness ot eflect. d here is a tendency to stip- 
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press details, as when we see the graceful trefoil clusters of sea-tang 
familiar in the L. M. I b ' marine ’ style reduced to mere symmetrical for- 
mulas in the field. ^ The designs, instead of being almost evenly interwoven 
over the whole surface, centre more and more in some leading motive 
or divide themselves into imposing groups. Ina word the style is monumental. 

Marine Motives of ‘Palace Style’: Dolphins. 

There is some fragmentary evidence that fish, which played an impor- 
tant part in the ceramic decoration in the transitional M. M. III-L. IM. I 
phase, occasionallv served the artists of the ‘ Palace Style ’ under a less 
naturalistic aspect. Pig. 2o9 shows a part of the shoulder and collar of a fairly 
large vessel, though not an ‘ amphora ’, from the West Palace borders, depict- 
ing a succession of dolphins with intervening wisps of some marine vegetation, 
subjects being mechanicalh' repeated in the same transverse direction. As 
an indication of date the dotted triangles with one side open in the middle 
are of special value since they constantly recur on t\pical L. M. II pottery. - 

Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ : Octopus Group. 

The most prominent feature, however, in marine composition, inherited 
from the L. M. I b style, was the octopus, and it is characteristic of this 
grandiose phase of Knossian ceramic art that this should rapidly detach 
itself from its surroundings and finally usurp the whole field. 

What in some ways ma\' be described as a transitional type on an 
‘ amphora ’ of the L. IM. I b class, found outside the South-West Palace 
angle, has been already illustrated in Fig. 215, p. 280 . On each side of this 
an octopod sprawls over the whole field, the background of which is com- 
posed of rocks and sea growths, to the e.vclusion of other living creatures. 

An ‘ amphora ', belonging to the earlier phase of the succeeding L. M. 1 1 
class with which we are here concerned, from the North-West border of the 
Palace (big. shows in the sections of its circumterence, divided by its 

three hanelles, a succession of these cephalopods in alternating transverse 
positions, the coiling arms of which are confined within the curved outlines 
of what may be interpreted as sea-shore pools. They are, in fact, sur- 
’■ See below, p. 3r^p .ind Fig. 2.')0. p. 313 and Fig. ■ 2 .')U. 

- (til a globular llask Innn the late inter- ’ The remains of thi- ' ,im[)hora ' were 
mentofthe renpile-Toml) at Knos-.ns bands presented to me by the Cretan Government 
of this 'broken triangle’ are associated with and have been since --et up in the Ashmolean 
an Intel ■'pace pre'-enting the three • C'.s ' orna- Aluseiim at Oxford, ’['he lower part i> le- 
nient. a special maik of L. INI. IF See Irelow, stored. 
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rounded by masses of stippled work such as in the wall-paintings of the 
‘ House of the Frescoes ’ represent the jellow sea-sandsP 




All the varied and 
intricate details of rocks 
and sea-tang — often so 
beautifully developed in 
the L. M. I/; ‘ marine ’ 
style — are reduced by 
this plan to a monoto- 
nousbacktjround against 

o o 


which the octopods in 
their open pools stand 
out. One other sea 
creature is indeed here 
depicted on a quite 
secondary scale, the 
whorl-shell, Phn. 241 — 
probably a Mni-cx — vis- 
ible by the left handle of 
the vessel.^ It is inter- 
esting as fitting on the 
earlier, naturalistic ver- 
sions of this object and 
is still far removed from 
its corkscrew degenera- 
tions. The cephalopods 
themselves also pre- 
serve on their arms a 
record ot the rows of 
suckers, generally alto- 
gether absent in similar designs on ‘ Palace Stt le’ vases. 

Ihe central subject ot the ‘amphora’ must clearly be regarded as an 
‘octopus', notwithstanding the fact that, as is not infrequentl\- the case, the 
arms are here reduced to si.x. Though these are in no case intertwined, as 
in their more naturalistic models, the general eflect of their alternating 
' .Sec of J/.. ii. I’t. II. |). 501. Ml;. seen in I’lg. 21 (i) there al^o appeaics an imper- 

1 u! a peod L. M. In caraiinc e\ani{'le (oiii- tect thrce-lohcd (ilijcct, L\hi(_h icprescnt.s the 
pare the cup tri im Knri'.'-c I.., H. M. ( 'at., p. ro3. ahl)re\iatcd egiiivalent of the ^ea tana. &c. 
Mg. I (.\ 634). Compare pp. 314. 315 helow, and the Com- 

- ( )n the light ihouldci of the amiihoia (a-^ paiati\c 'I'ahlr, 1 ip. 2.jn. 



Mr, 


2 10. • A:mphok.\ ’ \vi 1 H OcTOi'Oiis ix Sxxdy Pooi.^ 

NouiiiAt'E^,! P.\i.-\ck I.orulk (L. M. II«). 
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transverse positions is not unpicturesqiie. This may also be said of the 
closely similar design of Fig. 242, of the same provenance,^ where the 



Fic. 211. ,I/rA'z:.v Shem, is S.xsDr.iRx Poor, r.F.iiTiE Ocxorrs os 
• Ami’Hok.a I'lG. 240. 


octopus — arranged in a similar slanting position — is again represented with 
only six arms. The suckers have here entirely disappeared. 

Patches ot the stippled sand motive are shown, but the little islets of 
these seen between the tentacles in Pig. 240 are here replaced by an 
ornament consisting of a triple group of C’s, with accompanying dots, which, 
as will be shown below, are of great interest in their relation to the decora- 
tive evolution of the earlier marine elements. 

On the amphora. Fig. 243. from the ‘ Royal Tomb’ at Isopata,- where 
a six-armed octopus is again seen embedded in surrounding stipple-work, the 
same symbol a[)[;ears in its simplest form, without dois, enclosed in a double 

' In the (.'andia Mii-eum. [>. I5(>, PI. and 1 i;s. 141/'. restored, 

■ I'reli. oj A'//e.o'(o' p 1 l\). u-, height o ein. elum. 4ir5 cm. 

X 2 



3o8 octopus types ON ‘AMPHORAS’ 

circle. In the adjoining field marine elements, such as the stipple-work and 
a small argonaut motive, are combined with conventionalized papyrus and 



Fii; ■^ 1 '’. ‘ Amphora ’ ruf'V Nokth-W'E'-t Paj.ace ‘ Ami'hora ’ i rcjm ■ Royat. ' roMi; ’ 

ISORDER (L. -M. II /')■ A1 lOPAlA (L. M. II /'). 


lotus sprays.' A variant of the above t\ pe, with three six-armed octopods, 
in separate enclosures within a stippled field, as in Fig. 11 -lo, occurred on an- 
other Palace ' amphora ’ found on the North-West Sanctuary borders. - 

Octopus designs of a similar character begin to ficcur on the pedestal 
goblets of the Palace Strle. Examples of these are given below from 
the South-West Palace angle.-' We see here the predecessor itself displayed 
in a fairly natural manner— of a much later series of s\ mnietrical octopods 
that are found on the stemmed goblets of the succeeding period. 

In the ‘ amphora Fig. 244, from the Tomb ot the Double Axes,' where 

' A lurthcr lr.i<Tnient of this va'-e ‘-howing " Now in the ( lUKlia .Museuni. 
a lotto ^^)rav leproduced in I'lg. 2.')^, p. See p. .F'e. l ip. -in'i 

The ‘ sun-fliiWLio ' theie '-een within the eoiK * 'lomh a/ llu' J)(>ul’!c .L\ts. e-p., 
are perluip^ derived ftoni tire lacine; lotus 1 - ip. 03 p andia Museum i. 
dower as seen in Kp\ptian <lei orative Art. 


p pS. 
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ten separate tentacles are carefully delineated, we may preferably recognize Ten- 
a Haledon rather than an octopus. The tentacles here, answering to the ‘^p^. 



l-'ic,. 244. (7, ' Amphora’ from ''ro_\iK ok ihe Dochle Axkn ' showini. H.ii.edox 

\\iiu Tex ']’extacij-> ([..M. JSeakeu Jup; from same Tomu. 

usual reserve, are the sprays of sea-weed descending from the handles and 
a stray wisp of sea-grass below. 

The lower zones of this vessel exhibit a waved linear pattern that recurs 
on the jug. Fig. 244, b, from the same tomb. On the one hand, this obviously 
represents a later phase of the L. M. I b pattern shown in Figs. 208 , 209, 
p. 275 above. On the other, it runs parallel with the contemporary L. M. II 
conventions tor rockwork shown in section, a good example of whicli is 
given below in that depicted beneath a bull s foot in the fresco remains on 
the South wall of the Antechamber leading into the ' Room of the Throne’.' 

' .Sec i)cli)\v, ^ 111), and cf. Tomb of Double .Lies, C-v.. p. 46, Fig. 61. 
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This pattern recurs on the borders of the painted terra-cotta bath of the 
‘ Queen's Bathroom V one of the latest relics of the ‘ House of IMinos 


Progressive disappearance of Natural Elements in the Octopus Type ; 

Degenerate Offshoots, Cretan and Mainland. 

It will be seen that in the true ‘ Palace Style ' series of cuttle-fish 
types, and those that follow on to them, the varied natural details are lost 
or oeometrized. Pattern is largely substituted for design ; the encircling 
rock or sea-weed is simplified into triple curves, the suckers on the tentacles 
disappear or survive in lines of dots, and the arms themselves become 
waving bands, more and more symmetrically balanced and terminating in 
decorative coils. Extraneous elements, such as papyrus sprays, at times 
invade the field. 

One universal characteristic of the present series is that the tentacles are 
not to any extent intertwined as on the Gournia stirrup vase and, more fully, 
in such noble examples as the ambushed ‘ octopus '/■ They are each sepa- 
rately rendered as if they had been combed out. This conventional feature 
is even observable on the fine repousse relief from the Royal Tomb at 
Dendra,-* where the natural features are otherwise exquisitely reproduced. 

With the final overthrow of the great Palace at Knossos there was no 
call for the stately ‘amphoras' that had been the principal vehicle for these 
broadly displayed designs of cephalopods. On a smaller scale, indeed, the 
■amphora’ type persists throughout a large part of L, W. Ill, but the 
octopus for the most part now finds its place on what now appears to have 
been the largest kind of vessel in general use, the capacious two-handled 
bowls, to which the name ‘krater' may best be applied, that come 
into prominence in the immediately succeeding epoch. These, with their 
broad handles, are unquestionably the clay derivatives — lower in height and 
with wider mouths — of the bronze ‘h\drias ot L. H. I fabric, fine imported 
Minoan examples of which were found in C)prus, Fig. 2-45.’' To these 
‘ kraters ’ may be added certain tall ‘ stirru[)-vases ’. Still wider space, how- 


’ /t of M., iii, p. 3S5, Fig. 2.5(). * A. t\ . I’ers-on, Kintgit'^^raven i De/idra, 


- (’f., too, the ‘ amphora '. 

//'/,/., p. 3S7, 

{). 73. 'I'lie e.xecution of this beautiful 

re- 

Fig. 2,‘)8. 


I'ousse design cannot however, surely 

bu 

Il'lc/ , 11, Pt. II, p. 503. 

l 307. Ct., 

later than the most flourishing ejioch 

of 

too, //v’l/., p. 5op, Fig. .">12 

£* d 

I,. M. 1 1 >. 


( J’a/aikasiro). 


" /trg.lA.ii. Pt. 11, p.f)52 seijip, l igs. 11 7- 
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ever, for the coiling arms of the octopod was at the same time supplied 
by the contemporary clay coffins or lai'iial'cs. 



Fin. 2-l.'5. OuTMNE OF Bronze Vessel, 
■ Hvdria ’ OR ■ Kraikr Kurion, 
Cvi'RUS ( L. M. 1 1 >). 


Fio. 2-lt). • Kratek’ (L. M. hi a) 

FROM 'I'EMPLE-ToMI’.. 
Kno^-'Os. 


On the fields supplied by these new fabrics the octopus arms, now 
reduced to symmetrical sinuosities, are almost indefinitely prolonged. Good 
exam[)les of this decorative evolution of ‘ Praters of the L. INI. Ill stage, 
connected it would appear with the later memorial cult of one of the last 
Priest-kings, came to light at Knossos itself during the recent excavation of 
the ■ 'I'emple-Tomb'd One of these, illustrated for the sake of comparison 
in Pig. -P*k has the further interest of preserving round its neck -a 
normal position- — the adder marking, here become mere \andyking, 
without the dots. It shows the arms again reduced to three on either side, 
one couple following the body of the cephalopocl in evenly balanced coils, 
the others rolling on in two bands each with three similar undulations. 


' See below, §117- 

- For a cuntfiiiporary bpceimcn, in the 
same staye ol degeneration aceonipan\ in^ a 
similar octopus type, see the amphora, J’a/ai- 
kiistr Excavations, 1902-6, B.S.A. Suppl. 


I’aper. Xo. i, p. 83, bip. 6u/c .V kratei 
with an octopu.. ot still more tormali/.ed kind 
is seen in the Milatos 'I’omb (Iroup, Pieh. 
lomhs ot Knoisos. p. pn.l'ip. 105 {^^Irchaco- 
looiii. lix), which must be refeired to L. M. 
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LATER EVOLUTION OF OCTOPUS 
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armed 

types. 


Whole sides of the clay hxrnakes are covered with these st rnmetrical ‘ hair- 
pin ’ curves. In the Mainland regions, the octopus speedily became four- 
armed, and these curving tentacles — finally reduced to a pair or even a single 


a b 

Fk;. 247 a-c. ‘ M\cf,n-af.an ’ Ociorcs I’ai rntxs ; a. Mycf.nak ; b. c, /ac.uuriks (Kiuonak). 

arm on either side — attach themselves to a kind of pillar which, as we shall 
see elsewhere, ultimately connects itself with the central cult of Knossos. 
Sometimes, under the vitalizing impulse now visible, these unpromising 

combinations are woven into patterns of 
some ornamental merit (see Fig. 247). A 
reflection of this wideK' diffused ‘ IMycenean ' 
type is seen on the ‘stirrup-vase’ from the 
‘ Re-occupation ' dejjosit in the ‘ Roval 
Tomb ’ at Isopata, Fig. 231, r, above. 

On a spouted one-handled goblet from 
Diktaean Cave that reflects a type of 
bronze utensil in vogue both in Crete and 
on the Mainland side in the latter part ot L. M. Ill (Fig. 24S) ^ 
the octopus takes a decorative torm that incorporates the ‘ half ivy- 
leaf motive (Fig. 243, What is specially interesting to observe is 
that to whatever fresh impulse the decorative luxuriance here apparent 
was due, the details of the composition are based on elements supplied 
by the ‘Palace Style’ of Knossos. On the other side of the vessel 
is a chequer-work panel derived Irom the architectonic group ot designs 
on palatial ‘ amphoras ’ like that reproduced below in F'ig. 290.- The 
scrolls between the two uppermost arms of the octopus itselt are deriva- 

' In C.indui Museum from a L. M. Ill/' KjrS. [). 74, Fig. 17, i. Anollitr occuircd 
toinl). (iouniLN, J. H,it/idaki.s, AcAr., with the ‘ Tir\ n-^ '^rt■a^urc 
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tives of the rock-work of the ‘ marine’ tradition, and in this connexion there 
can be little doubt that ‘ the two facing curves at the side represent — 
reduced to two — the ‘ three C’s so characteristic of the L. INI. 1 1 palatial 



series and which themselves, as we shall see, had originated from the tri- 
foliate arrano'ement of rock-work and sea-tang on the finest L. INI. 1 d vases. 

An interesting pen- 
dant to the Diktaean 
tankard is supplied by 
a stirrup vase from 
lalysos, Fig. ’24!) fits, 
a, b, showing a L. M. 
Ill duck and dolphin 
combined with the oc- 
topus on which the 
Knossian ‘ three C’s ’ 
survive complete. 

The influence of the 
architectural ‘ Palace 
.Style’ motives is again seen in the pillar-like stems with which the head 
and tentacles of the octopus type are combined on a group of stemmed goblets 
abundantly forthcoming at Mycenae and other Mainland sites.’ 

At other times the tentacles are only traceable in a pair of wisps or 
flourishes issuing from each side of the handle. In the latest Minoan 



Fi<;. 2 19 his. Stirrup \'A'K prom Tai yso-^, Rhode> 
(Maiuki, Iausos, p. 37, Fig 39). 


Fin.pl 

degenera- 

tions. 


’ For Fig 2 t 7 a see B.S.A.. xxv, p. 107. golik-t-. given l)v 
h, c are fiuni the table of spei'imens on fig. 137. 


lUegeii, '/.y:Si>urics. p. 14(1, 
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epoch, when the Mainland style reacted on Crete, we see a parallel scheme 
on the hut-urn from the ‘Spring Chamber’ at Knossos.^ 

To such depths of abasement has this once beautiful series of marine 
designs descended that nothing more remains than three upright lines with 
as many sinuous wisps attached to the outermost of them. 



L. M. I b 



>0. • 

Cp C* 


L. M. II 


,p CO 

iJ 


L. M. Ill 



Fig. Evoi.ution of ‘'I'kifi.e C ' Ornament of L. M, II and III from Tkitli: Group 

or Rock and Sewvled of 'Marine' Sivll (L, M. I /<). 


The ‘Triple C’ Ornament and its Origin in a Motive of the 

‘ Marine ’ Style. 

A characteristic feature in the field of ‘ Palace Style’ vases referred to 
abov'e is a trefoil ornament in the shape of three symmetrically grouped C’s. 
sometimes accompanied by dots. This ornament is, in fact, the formalized 
derivative of a recurring motive of the L. M. I /> ‘ marine ’ style consisting 
of a triple group of rock and seaweed, the stems of which become three 
linked arches — the arches themselves corresponding with those which 
appear over the three tentacles of the argonauts in what has been called 
abo\'e the ‘ Knossian unit of this style. 

The process of derivation is clearly shown in the Comparative Table, 
Fig. 2.50. Here the upper row [a, l\ r) ‘ reproduces typical forms on vases 

' Sec p. 35 2 Ijelow, Fil;. 2 il() and cf. /’. c'/.!/.. ■ See above, p. 277. }■ ig. 21 (t and [>. 27S, 

ii. Pt. 1, [). r2p, Fi^. (it 1 ig. 21:!. 
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of the L. M. I ^ ‘ marine ’ group while the second series (d-o ) ' are taken 
from examples of the ‘ Palace Style’ class (L. M. II) beginning with the 
transitional type dr The lower row consists of L. M. Ill types. 

Fig. 250 d, which occurs as an intrusive element in the field of an 
‘amphora with an early design of the ‘papyrus’ group," has a special 
value as retaining something of the grotesque outlines of the prototype, and 



a b 

Fir,, 251, a. b. Hull's Heau ‘Rhvion’ erom Litii.f. Paiace. 


b 

Fu;. 252, a, b. 
C'rystm, Bead- 
seal, Ark HANES, 
WITH INIERSECT- 

iNO Circles, (f) 





in this way supplying a connecting link between the two series. The dots of 
the late L. 1 b type. Fig. 250, r reappear inr. Finally, as in the L. M. Ill 
tankard (Fig. 249, u) described above,only two of the C’s survive (Fig- 250,/(’). 

Stone inlays of trefoil and quatrefoil outline are already found on the 
libation vessels of a very ancient Sumerian class ^ in the form ot bull's 
heads or of the whole animal to represent their patches, and the pattern is 
reflected on a long series of Minoan ‘rhvtons’. On a crystal bead-seal, it 
is outlined by intersecting circles (Fig. 252, d)d The reappearance ot the 
Knossian ‘three C’s’ motive in Rhodes and Cyprus is a highly suggestive 


’ a, T\lis,sui ‘amphora’: b. ‘Marseilles 
Ewer' : c, spouted bowl, Knos.sos ; see p. 279 , 
Fio. 214 above. 

- J, ‘Amphora', p, 321 , Fig. 202 below 
(grouped with papyrus sprays) ; t\ stirrup- 
vase from Tomb, /.ater Papoura : A ‘am- 
phora ’ with stippling, Fig. 243, IsopataTomb : 
,g, ‘amphora’ from X.W. Sanctuary Hall; 
h. Stirrup-vase. .Ml these are from Knossos. 


/, lahsos, Rhodes (Fig. 219. bis) ; /, ‘ Krater 
Enkorni.Cyprus l/t. .1/. Jixiars.. p. 48 , tig. 74 , 
Tomb S 3 ); k tankard, Hiktaean Cave (Fig. 
2 PI. a ). 

' See p. 32 T. k ig. 2(12, a. b below. 

‘ Ibid . Pt. II. p. 538 . big. 342, ui, 112 , here 
lepioJueed. 

' See t(H) above, p. 93 , Fig. (10, 
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phenomenon. A ‘Kylix’from a L. M. HI tomb at Mycenae reproduces 
the ‘ two Cs ' } 

Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ : Whorl-shells : probably Tritons. 

The earliest of the ‘ Palace St\le’ amphoras depicting octopods, that 
namely reproduced in Eig. 240, presents, on the left shoulder b_\- the handle 
as there seen, a vhorl-shell of fairly 
naturalistic aspect, -which in its general 
appearance belongs to the same artistic 
phase as those associated with the 
‘ marine ’ style of L. M. I b. This in 
itself is an interesting equation, since 
it affords an indication, confirmed by 
other evidence, that the earliest phase 
of the ‘ Palace Style ’ vessels really 
overlapped the mature stage of L.M. I b. 

The prickly projections round the 
lowest whorl in this case at once suggest 
a jnurex, which undoubtedly plated a 
part in the creation of some of the shells 
represented. In certain forms, how- Wj.,i iwl.wk Borukr. Knos.os. 

ever— such as Fig. 2o'.> — without the 

prickles, it is impossible to doubt that the conch or triton shell, used for the 
summoning of the divinity on the occasion of sacrifice, was there intended. 
In Fie. 257 below we recognize it in actual association with the Double Axe. 

The intermediate t\ pe illustrated by the Knossian amphora fragment 
(Fig. 253) itself supplies a link with others of a purely decorative class. 

In Fig. 254, a. b, consi.-.ting of a section of the shoulders and upright 
collar of a L. M. 1 1 jug and the side of a bowl, the mouth of one whorl-shell 
is linked on to the apex of another. 

In the linked arrangement of the whorl-shell motive, as seen in Fig. 
254, a and the parallel example from a bowl. Pig. 254, we must certainly 
recognize an assimilation to a decorative scheme of verv ancient origin in 
Crete. It substantially reproduces the combination of the S-scrolls with a 
‘ tendrir ornament that already appears on seals of the Second Early 
Minoan Period, and subsequently plays an important part both in ceramic 
designs of the finest polychrome style and in the gold embossed plates of 
Minoan goldsmiths, such as were found in the Mycenae Shaft Graves. - 

‘ See I’t II. p. 74S. P. of . 1 /., ii, I’t. I, pp. T95, 19b, anel I14. KC). 
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The Early Minoan seal-types. Fig. 255 a, b, c, d, and the embossed 
plate. Fig. 256, from the Fifth Shaft Grave, sufficiently illustrate the tradi- 
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Fii;. 25 J. I.i.NkED Whoki.-mili i ^ ix Lafi.r Siauk- or Kvoi.niox : Kno^^os. 

tion that influenced the decorative grouping of these conventional whorl-shell 
types. In Fig. 254, a, b, we see the mouth aud ape.x of the shell alternately 
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linked. In other cases, as on the .slightly later stirrup-vase (L. M. Up), 
Fig. 254, r, the two con\'entional whorls .start from the same mouth. 

The above specimens, all from the site of Knossos, illustrating 
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EVOLUTION OF WHORL-SHELL MOTIVES 
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successive decorative out-growths of the whorl-shell type on pottery of the 
local fabric, find an interesting supplement among 
the fragments of a late ' Palace St)le’ amphora^ 
exhibiting various objects of a religious nature, 
but the original arrangement of which it has been 
impossible to restore. While the other details are 
given below in their special context," it is con- 
venient here to reproduce in Fig. 257 the highly 
ornamentalized version of what we may suppose in 
this case stood for a conch-shell type. Its close 
relationship to the cult is here attested by the ends 
of the duplicated Double-Axe blade that here 
a[ipear beside it. 

This evolution of the whorl- 
shell motive has a special interest 
from the immediate relation in which 
it stands to a widespread class ot 
'Mycenaean’ ceramic t\ pes ot this 
class belonging to the succeeding 
epoch. The manner in which these 
are often linked together also im- 
plies a parallelism witli the Knos- 
sian e.xarnples shown in 
It is possible that the 
tvpe may have itself reacted on the 
later Minoan ceramic types, such as 
we see them, for instance, on a 
'krater' from Milatos. But it looks 
if these ‘ corkscrew ' designs had 
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as 


themselves received their first sir. 


gestion from the Cretan side. 
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‘Sacral Ivy’ and ‘Ogival Canopy’ on ‘Palace Style’ Vases. 

I'he ‘ -Sacral Ivy’ and the closely allied decorative unit here termed 
the 'Ogival Canopy’, which occupy so prominent a place in the L. M. I /> 
repertory, are in it not intrequently associated with marine objects such as 
coralline sprays and 'brittle stars’. Both motives survive on vases of the 

' Found hy the oiiuinal S(Hith-\VL>t Cornor of the Palace. 

' Sec below, j). 34O, and 1 ly. 2 , St) J, i. 


•SACRAL IVY’ AND ‘OGIVAL CANOPY’ 319 

L. M. II ‘ Palace Style though the ‘ ivy-leaf’ is now of less common occur- 
rence, except in the shape ot small decorative appendages to the margin of 
papyrus tuftsP 



Both motives, however, occur in simple forms on the fragment, Fig. 
■258, of an "ampliora’, the principal subject of which, as seen in Fig. 241.) 
above, is a symmetrically display'cd octopus. Here the ' canop\' ' covers a lily 
flower of many stamens, while an ‘ivy-leat ’ with cross-hatching is seen above. ^ 
A bronze signet-ring ot an exceptional class, Fig. 25!), from the neighbour- 
hood of Knossos,’’ probably belonging to this epoch, shows a conventional 
lily with four stamens in conjunction with the canopied ‘ ’ sy'mbol. 

A good specimen oi a ' Palace Style’ ‘amphora’ from the North-West 
border contains in its principal band a series of designs in which this sacred 
papymus wand is combined with the ‘ ogix al canopy ', within the terminal coils 
of which are reserved rosettes (Fig. 200). I'he figures above, resembling 
half Double-A.xe blades — in the upper row with intervening papyrus tufts — 
are specially noteworthy when it is borne in mind that single a.xes with 
recurved ends were now coming into use under C\ priot and Symian 
influences.' In Pig. ‘.^92 (p. 349 ) below, the idea of the axe embedded in 
the sacred pillar is still traceable. 

A somewhat fuller decorative development of a similar ' ZL-az’ canopy 


' E. g. p. 324, EIlj. 2 ()I, i;. 

■ The iipiier huider of tin-, i-, restored in 
Eip. 2 .')S. 

' In 111) Cullection. 

‘ See too, p. 320. Eip 1 - or the hand 


of >iiigle-bladed axes with intervening papyrus 
sprays on the sliouldei compare Eig. 282 , 
p. 340. with a spiral and losette band. 

° .See below, p. 414 'Cgip 
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‘0(ilVAL CANOPY’ ON PALACE STYLE VASES 


recurs on the three fuces of an ‘amphora’ fromthe ‘ Tombot the Double Axes 
at Knossos (hit;’. The intervening spaces here are filled by a con- 


ventional representation of rock-work, 
taken from the ' marine’ ceramic cycle. 

In a form suggestive of its origin 
in ornamental metal-work, the ogival 
canopy is also re[ieated in a series of 
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linked spirals on the amphor.i illustrated above in Pig. di'.s.- A curious 
survival of this metallurgic aspect i.s found, morei.ver, on the rim of the 
\'er\’ 1 ite specimen ot this class ot vessel dlustraled beliuv m I'lg. -ii'A . 

A similar ogival design t.isplaying double losetti s -liere with tour 
petals recurs on the tine ' .nnphor.i (^b ig. ’ "t knossian tabric and 

s,.,. \. ! ., /Ca- -m; /).,.■■./,>. g' .. ‘ 1 i. s 1,1 u.M igaeiA. d in i mis 
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OGIVAL CANOPY’ ON PALACI' STYLE VASES 
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materiiil anti in the in- 
cipient ' Palact' Style’ — 
from the sanu' Chamber 
tomb at Vycemae as 
big'. 21*) above. As 
alreatly noted, it pre- 
serves a record ol tlic; 
original marine element 
in the ‘triple C’ orna- 
ment. It also e.\hibits 
rouiul its shonltlcrs (see 
big. '2i)2, />) a fair repre- 
sentation (jt the beaded 
festc'ons and crocus 
pendants of the L. INI. I/t 
class, thus preserving 
a reminiscence both of 
the ' toilett'; ’ scenes of 
the V. M. Ill frc.sco 
painters. 

et tlie practical 
identity of the cano- 
pied ret?: motives — 
here seen along side 
ot those ot tint ' am- 



M.iriiK’ 
trad 11 ion 
ot ‘ ^ C's 
on ‘ Ain- 
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Over- 

iappinj 
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‘ Palace 
Style ’ : 
L. M. I 


Anticipa- 
tion of 
‘ Palace 
Style ’ m 
Ins 

sprays of 


evidence sufficiently shows that all alike must be classed with the fabrics of 
the true ‘ Palace Style 

The curiously slender stalks here visible and the ample field bring this 
representation into connexion with a small group of ‘ amphoras of which 
other examples are described belowd The reserve visible in the design 
of Fig. 262, rt, differentiates it from the L. M. 1 vessels, where the canopied 
Ti'aj is in almost all cases part of a continuously woven decorative composi- 
tion. The same conclusion is borne out by the conventionalized papyrus 
clumps with which these ornamental sprajs are associated. This ‘amphora’ 
was, in fact, found in company with other remains of similar vessels on the 
borders of the ‘ North-West Sanctuary Hall ’. 

Overlapping of L.M. I /> with ‘ Palace Style ’ : Chronological significance. 

The overlapping of characteristic designs of the L. M. II palatial class 
with elements, like the nnirex and crocus pendants, attesting the still living 
influence of the L. IM. I b style, has an interesting chronological bearing. It 
must be inferred in the first place that the ‘ Palace Style ’ of Knossos had 
already taken shape when the L. M. I b ceramic phase was in its prime. 
Since the latter seems already to have taken shape by about 1500 n.c., we 
may well carry back the root elements from which at a slightly later date 
the ‘ Palace style ’ of L. IM. 1 1 was developed to the early part of the 
Fifteenth Century n.c. This confirms the conclusion already indicated by 
the reflection of the metal technique of the L. M. I a Period and the tran- 
sitional M. IM. Ill phase on a series of painted vessels belonging to the 
‘ Palace Style’. This interconnected class may be defined as L. M. II «. 

It is evident that in its lower direction the L. M. I b ceramic class had 
continued to be produced in a wide Mainland and Aegean area throughout 

the period covered by the later products of the palatial style — -L. M. II b 

in Knossos itself and the area immediately dominated by it. Outside Crete 
the L. M. I b fabrics were by that date beginning to assume the more 
degenerate aspect to which the term ‘ L. M. 1 c ' is here applied. 

Composite Plant Motives of ‘Palace Style’ and their Sources. 

The most magnificent creations of this palatial ceramic style were 
uncpiestionably the highly stylized plant groups, largely based on the con- 
ventional papyrus. 

Already in the preceding Age, however, some anticipation of the artistic 
' Xotahly 1 i^. 271, p. 32 S, below, and Fig. 211, p, 309 . 



COMPOSITE PLANT MOTIVES AND SOURCES 


fantasy that these display may be seen in the relief fresco of the Southern 
Entrance passage, where the Priest-king with his plumed crown and lily collar 
walks In an Elysian field leading, it would seem, a sacred Griffind Here 
the ornamentalized flowers, like glorified Irises, amidst which he moves, have 
much in common with the sprays that decorate the finest ‘ amphoras ’ of 
the ‘ Palace Style 

But it is the exotic papyrus, with its long sacral association in the 

Nile Valley, that now becomes the 
principal underlying plant motive 
in the decoration of the ‘ Palace 
Style ’ vases. The starting-point 
of this ornamentalized version is 
itself to be found, as already 
noted, in the painted stucco panels 
of the ‘ House of the Frescoes’, 
in which, appropriately enough. 
Blue Monkeys are seen peering 
between the stalks. The papyrus 
sprays, thus transplanted into 
Cretan soil, are depicted under a 
floral aspect of a brilliant blue 
with a dotted white and oranee 
margin (see Comparative Table,- 
Pig. 2()4, a, d), and beside them, 
the Minoan artist has introduced 
Clumps ot native reeds, witli a circular flower on either side of the central 
shoot, but otherwise rounded oft in the same papyriform tufts (Fig. 2G4, c). 

1 he dotted upper margin of all these types — as finally reduced to a 
halo of dashes has a long later history. It is itself due to the reaction of 
similar motives in goldsmiths work. There it is a special characteristic of 
the t)pe of ornament where the papyrus sj mbol is combined with the lily. 
Such dots occur, still in an original metallic connexion, above the projec- 
ting ornaments of this class on the lily crown of the ‘ Priest-king’ relief 
and on the bead pendants attached to the network worn by the ‘Cupbearer’ 
and his ieilows of the ‘ Procession Fresco’, examples of which are here 
repeated in Fig. 2()5.-' 



Fig. 2G:t. Stvlizei) Iris Flower: ‘Priest- 
King ’ Relief. 


-P. of ii, l‘t. II, p. 774 scqij. and 
Frontispiece (I'l. XI\’). 

■ Reproduced from P. of J/,, li, Pt. II, 


p. 477. F'i-. 285. 

•' See P. ofJL, ii, Pt. II, p. 7,6, Fig. 453 . 
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It will be seen that 
in the ceramic examples 
of this class of ornament 
belontfinu' to the ‘ Palace 
Style the tradition of 
the two circular flowers 
of the fresco prototype, 
Fig-. c, is revived, 

but they are enclosed 
in the coils that rise on 
either side of the stem 
(Fig. 2()4, G, ii). In the 
case of the ‘ amphoras’. 
Figs. 2(50, 262, above, 
the coils in which the 
flowers are set iorm part 
of the ‘ ogival canopt’ ’ 
above the ‘ ua:: 

One other deep- 
lying source of many 
of the composite plant 
forms that now rise into 
view remains to be men- 
tioned. The highly re- 
curved spray of many 
of the t} pes — ^ which 
already appear in L. M. 
I a (see Fig. 264, d) — 
are not solely due to 
the influence of the lily. 
Combined as they so 
generallv are with a 
central shoot, w’e can 
hardlv fail to recoo-nize 

- o 

in them a reminiscence 
of the frutescent palm- 
tree motive that plays 
so large a part in (Mi- 
noan decorative evo- 
lution (see Figs. 266, 
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2(57)3 Where, however, the side sprays do not coil back in this manner, 
there is no occasion to go beyond the native reed with its triple shoots. 

Enough will at any rate have been said to give an idea of the hetero- 
geneous character of the elements woven together in these grandiose plant 
designs of the great ‘ Palace Style’ vases. 1 he true papyrus spray and the 
sacral wand or mrtc, 
the indigenous Ma- 
donna lilies and reeds, 
and the frutescent 
palm-tree contributed 
in varying propor- 
tions, according to the 
taste of the individual 
vase painter, to these 
highly composite de- 
signs. Sometimes one 
model is predominant, 
sometimes another. 

An example of 
one of these decora- 
tive plant forms has Fiu. 2(i5, a, Z'. a PLxnAM- : ‘ Proce-^siox Frk.sco . 

been already given 

in the central spray of the remarkable vessel, Pig. 2(>2, a, between two 
others showing the canopied ‘awr’. In this case, as in others, the main 
outlines of the design are dependent on the three spikelets of the reed, the 
rest being taken from the ‘beaded papyrus type of the fresco (Pig- 2()-i, c). 

On the noble ‘amphora’, Fig. 2(58- — also found in relation to the Lily 
‘ North-West Sanctuary Hall’ — the lily motive certainly underlies the floral , 
offshoots of the stems on either side of the central plant. The filaments of 
the stamens are here linked b\' double, curving lines, and their anthers ha\e 
been transformed into little cordiform leaves. Such excrescences whethei, 
as here, like minute buttercup leaves, or ivy-shaped as big. 2(54,0 are 
a constantly recurring feature in the floral compositions on these I alace 
Style vases. The conventional rock-work on the shoulders of this amphoi a 
shows some relics of the sea-tang originally attached to it. 

The outer edge of the rim of this fine vase and of the succeeding 
example (Fig. 2(59) presents the sacred 'adder mark’ in its earlier form 
with the dot as well as the wave. 

^ Reproduced troru of ii, Pt. II, p. 49^* ^<*1, a— d. ^ In the Cundia ^luseum. 







Fk;. 2(j9. ‘ Amphora ’ from Litti.k Palack. 



PAPYRUS COMBINED WITH LILY 
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Fig. 269 ^ illustrates a somewhat smaller ‘ amphora from the Little 
Palace, with designs displaying new combinations of certain elements 

visible in the preceding 

fS example. It is remark- 
able for the reserve 
displayed in its arrange- 
ment, each plant stand- 

scl, big. iiTO. from the 

repeat the same design 
and^ are n^^^ 

of the rims of the fine 
bronze-work bowls from 

Fk.,. •271. • Ami'hoka ' i KOM XoKin-'Vi.--i Boriier 1 alace, ' which 

WITH I'HRi.An-i iKh Si.M.K^ \xi > Skr I'K x 1 1 XI. Ua XI >. sliows a similar metal- 

work pattern round its 

shoulders, is unique in style. The stems trom which the fioral motives 
rise are merely fine threads. The fields, moreover, are separated in a 
curious manner b}- upright waving bands suggestive of serpents descending 
from the h.andle. I he reserve visible in Fig 2i)9 is carried still further. 

Of all the ' Palace .Style’ vases the most monumental was the splendid jar, 

’ PreoL-nted to me b\ tile tticck Go\crn- ' Sec above, p. epy. l ig. 


Fii... 271. • Ami’Hoka ' I KO.M Xok i n-W i.'-i P.m.ali, Boruer 

\VI IH I'HRI. \r)-I IKl- SlAl.K^ \xi> Seri'kxi ixi. Baxii. 


' Preoented to me b\ tile Gieek Gotern- 
nient and now in the A-'limolean Museum. 


Found in 19a.) : in the Candia Mu.-,ei 
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Fig. 273, already described^ as having originally stood on the second landing 
of the main staircase in the Royal Villa, and which indeed may be regarded 
as an integral part of its internal decoration. It was a metre and a filth in 
height. The vegetable clumps here depicted are executed in relief, the 
designs of the background being as usual painted on the flat. The plants them- 
selves are clearly intended for papyrus, its triple shoots above being cased 
in the overlapping pointed sheaths that in the natural plant only belong to the 
base of the stems. This transference is already perceptible, however, in the 
Egyptian models from which the group of sprays here seen was derived. The 
raised circle between the two sprays here seen is impressed with stellate flowers, 
and similar ‘asterisks’ - appear in the small central rings. It will be seen that 
the curved decoration of the lower zone e.xactly corresponds with that ot 
the ‘ amphora ’ (Fig. 239) from the Little Palace, arguing contemporary fabric. 

In the original Nile-bank scenes from which these papyrus clumps 
were taken, the water is indicated below by means of the usual parallel 
zigzags, and this element is made use of in a more purely decorative manner 
in the undulating lines that here link together the stalks. In these, indeed, 
we mav recognize the source of the waved connecting filaments of liliaceous 
flowers and other motives of the ‘ Palace Style ’ class. 

In an abbreviated form the present type occurs in the ornamental design 
on a painted clay sarcophagus of the bath-shaped t\pe, from a Chamber 
Tomb of the Zafer Papoura Cemetery." This burial chest, which shows 
round its upper margin the waves of the ‘adder-mark ’ motive, may be taken 
to represent the very latest stage of the ‘ Palace Style’ (Fig. 272). The 
incurving coils with a central shoot in the middle of the design have an 
Egyptian religious context. They are taken over from the similar coils on 
either side of the papyrus wand such as we see them on amuletic scarabs 
of XIL XVIlIth Dynasty (Fig. 272, b, c) date, and reappear on the kilt of 
a man of Keftiu in the Rekhmara Tomb.^ 

Introduction of Waterfowl. 

It is in itself a remarkable fact that though the papyrus of con- 
temporary Nilotic scenes thus reacted on the ‘ Palace Style’ vases the 
bird and animal lite with which the water plant is there associated does not 
fill the same place among ceramic motives. 

‘ (y/ J/., ii, Pt. ]I. p. 400 and p. 401, remini-icent tlui-, of the ’ Aledallion Pithoi '. 

Pig. 2 ,'il, and see A. E., A/i<jssos, Rcpoi-t, ® Put togetiier since tlie publication of the 
1903, pp. 13S-40, and Pig. iSS. discoveries, and now in the Candia Museum. 

- Replaced on the reverse side of the jar ‘‘ See P. of M., ii, Pt II. [). 745, Pig. 48 u, 
Suppl. PI. LI) by flowers with rounded petals and cf. Pig. tl:'l. 
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PAPYRUS MOTIVES ON CLAY COFFIN 


Representations of sea creatures such as dolphins, octopods, or whorl- 
shells were freely admitted to the vase-painters’ repertory. But the tradi- 
tional taboo that had aft'ected their craft from the First Middle Minoan 



b i' I 

Fig. 272 . n, I'ainikd Clay Coffin of Baih-shaped 'rvPE, Chamber "1'omb, Zafkr 
Papoura. b, f, Sacrai, P.attern on Scarabs (XIIth and X\'IIIth Dvn.). 


Period onwards, not only as to human forms, but regarding- birds and animals, 
was still in force. It was in fact the omnipresent influence of this Nilotic 
Cycle that seems to have first broken through its strict application. The 
prominent place taken by the duck-hunting scenes of Egypt is best illustrated 
by the marvellous ‘paintings in metal’ on the inlaid dagger-blade.^ Both 
in that case, moreover, and on a series of gem engravings we see feline 
animals seizing the Avaterfowl.- 

The vase-painters seem to have been still shy about introducing 
mammals, but the wild ducks already appear in certain ceramic products of 
the true ‘ Palace Style' of Knossos. Reference has already been made to 
two specimens of such designs on fragments of clay baths found at Phyla- 
kopi in Melos ' and here reproduced in Figs. ■27i, 27 j, where the waterfowl 
are depicted among reeds and pap\rus. It is important to observe, more- 
over, that the papyrus tuft seen in Fig. 27.") is really identical in its 

’ Sec P. of M., ill. Coloiued Plate XX, I'ig. .tS-i : ef. /’. a/ .1/., iii, p. 1 1 7, Figs. ( 18 , 09 . 
opposite p. 1 14. ' See /’. of JA, 111. p. 115, Fig. a. b. and 

- A frc'-h example of a scene of this class on Phyhtkofi, pp. 141. 142. Figs. 114. 115. where 
an engi.ued head-seal found in the neighbour- Mr. C. C. t dgar alread\ recognized the tradi- 
hood of Knossos is illustrated in Part 1 1 , p. 5S8. tional Egyptian elements in the design. 
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WATERFOWL FROM NILE-BANK SCENES 


general characteristics with the decorative type of the larna.w h ig. 272. Its 
upper edge, in the case of the Phylakopi example, shows traces of the little 
leaflike excrescence visible on those of a whole series of Palace Style \ases. 



Fu;. 27 1. Pari cf' Rath Pax oi Kxoa- 
snx • Pai.aci; Sivi.f ' from Phvi.akoim. 
'Howim; Hkai) of Dn R. 



Fio. 27.‘. Part of Rath Pax of Kxos- 
aiax • Pai.acf Stvi.e ’ Foi'xn at Phvt.akoit • 
l-'i.vixo Duck Axr> PAl‘VRU^-I ikk Sprays. 


* ICl.ace 
Myie ’ 
ain- 
phoi a 
from 
.Vr-os : 
With \\ild 
ducks. 


and the incurved margin itself with its triple projecting spikelets recalls the 
decorative spravs of the same bath-shaped coffin. 

In some respects these Phxlakopi fragments suggest a closer resemblance 
to what may be supposed to have been the ircsco originals of such ceramic 
designs in the shape of reminiscences of these Nilotic scenes on the Palace 
walls. But. whether executed in Crete or Melos, they are unquestionably the 
work of Knossian ceramic artists of the great days of the ‘ Palace St\le ’. 

An 'amphora’, inseparable in style from those of the palatial class, 
re[jresenting ducks and conventional plant forms, was lound by Vollgraft 
in the ‘M\cenaean' cemetery of Deiras at Argos (Fig. 27()).' The main 
design here consists of four waterlowl, with heads alternately forward and 


wviii (i()04i, [>. 47 7 'C'ln. .And Idu';. 3. 5: 

(>i ( III. It A.i-. fouml in 'Ponil) \ I. 
1 )r. Si hwcinlurtli. mIhi u.i-, < i 'loultud 1)> 

Monsu.ur \ (ill;4i,ilf on the ni.Tttor, (on-'idcied 
that the wild dui k hi-ro de|iirti.'d rL-'Cni lilt'd the 
l.^Nlitian Nile dm k. ir/nts . (.ihio 

. I'/. i/V. [). 381. n. a. 'l\|ie> ot 


Nile duck dtjin.'ted in the Rem Ha-an tomb 
paintiiui;' agree in fart with certain main 
fcatuie^ of those shown on the .\rgos vase, 
'riuis tilt daik green of the neck there too 
breaks oil at the bieast and is itsuiiied on the 
border of the wing as the black in I ig. Cfl. 
iCf. Beni nl. \ . LI. (Infflth Pt. I\’, 

1 > 1 . XII, 2.1 



‘PALACE STYLE’ AMPHORAS FROM ARGOS 


turned back, apparently intended for Nile ducks. The field behind is strewn 
with rosettes, partly involved in coiling sprays of the conventionalized 
papyrus class, combined with flowers, in a manner reminiscent of the Knossos 
‘ amphora Fig. 24:.‘), p. 308. An interesting decorativ'e parallel is also to be 
seen there in the stippling, in Fig. 

276, applied to the ducks’ bodies, 
but originall)- a marine element 
representing, as the Knossian 
wall-paintings show, the sea 
sands. The papyrus tuft behind 
the bird in Fig. 277, n, is, how- 
ever, of an exceptional form. 

The arch of dashes — itself a 
L. M. Ill characteristic — is here 
intersected by what looks like a 
small cupped flower with a 
knobbed stalk. ^ The tendency 
towards an evolution in the 
‘ Mycenaean ' direction must cer- 
tainly be noted. 

That this vessel, in fact, 
should be grouped with those 
of the Knossian palatial class is 
further shown by the character of 
another fine painted ‘ amphora ’, 
less perfectly preserved, found 
in the same tomb (No. \'I). Its 
designs, which present a frieze 
ot linked spirals and rosettes 

round the body, is illustrated below in b'ig. 28o. pj. 340, as a companion piece 
to a specimen from the North-West borders of the Falace at Knossos, display- 
ing a similar frieze taken over from the wall-decoration of the [areceding Age. 

The occurrence ot two ‘ amphoras ’ ot the true ‘Palace Style’ from 
the site ot Argos is itselt the more remarkable from the general limitation 
of these tabrics to the .sit(i ot Knossos it.selt. Their si/e makes it in 
itselt less probable that the vases were imported from oversea than that 

' The dots that here accompany tlie stalk differs fiom the sin;^le-stemnicd Mvrenaean 
suggest a relationship to the dotted line type such a> we already see at Tell-el- 
of the L. M. Ill (t spray. Fig. 2t;i. I. It Amariia. 
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they were executed on the spot by a craftsman trained in the Palace aielier 
of Knossos. The close relationship of the two cities, due to their 
geographical opposition, or, rather, confrontation, commanding respectively 



a b 

Fig. 27“ a, b. Docks .\\d Convkn’tio.v.\l .Si’R.ws .\xr) Fi owi.rs ox ‘ Amphor.x ’ from 

ARt.Os. 


Late 
‘ am- 
p hora’ 
from 
Knossos 
with 
Nilotic 
ducks. 


the principal ports of the Island and of the great Mainland peninsula, was 
destined at a much later date to give birth to a close alliance.'^ 

It might be said that it no ‘ Palace Style’ vases had been found with 
designs of this class taken from these Nilotic scenes, the abundant remains 
of such subjects belonging to the succeeding Period would have sufficiently 
justified the assumption that they were already in existence. 

The most outstanding example of the.se later works has been due to 
the recent explorations of Late Minoan house remains in the area to the 
\V estof the Palace just within the borders of the newly discovered Enceinte 
Wall.^ In one of these were found considerable fragments of the body and 
neck of a painted jar of exceptional dimensions. The large section 
preserved of the middle zone (Fig. 27S) shows two swimming ducks 
approaching one another in an environment of conventionalized papyrus 
tufts of a class approaching the Tell-el-Amarna type in vogue about the 
end of the first quarter of the Fourteenth Century n.c. 

Already on the Argos amphora. Fig. '277, a, we see the plumao-e of the 
waterfowl geometrically decorated and their wings traversed with zig- 

‘ An interesting record of this is seen placed above the KNflSinN of the latter 
in the Knos.sian silver staters and half- type actually lecnrd the alliance, 
staters of the last half of the Fourth Century - See aho\e. p. 40 seiiip and p. 51 Plan, 
bearing on one side the head of Hera as on the The house was nearly o[)posite the airde 
coins of Argos and on the other the Labyrinth. foinied by the Xurth-West Ifntiance. 

It may be suggested that the inscription AP 
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zagging lines or covered with hatched and reticulated patterns. All this, 
indeed, is in keeping with the ornamentalized water-plant forms amidst which 
they are set. In the present instance, as seen in Fig. 278, this tendency is 



Fig. 278 . Swimming Ducks and Convf.ntiox.vl Papyrus from Middle Zone or L.yrge 
Painted Jar, found in Private House West of Palace, Knossos. 


carried to e.xcess. The black wave pattern on the body of the bird to the 
left — which represents a late stage of the ‘ adder mark ’ in which the dots are 
omitted — is quite disproportioned, and the double band of what may be a still 
more degenerated version of the same motive on the other duck is almost 
equally staring and barbaric. It seems possible that a still abiding sense of 
the sacral value of these marks had contributed to this eNaosTeration. 

While, as already pointed out, the papyrus tufts here given, such as 
that with the thick curve at the apex of a stem, approximate to the diffused 
‘ Mycenaean ’ types, the decorative bands round the neck and above the rim 
reproduced here in Fig. 279, still retain much earlier associations. They 
present in an unchanged form the tradition of the interlocked curves of 
the original metal-work motive out of which both the ‘ Sacral Ivy' and the 
‘ Ogival Canopy ’ were evolved. 

The apparently Inconsistent characteristics of this exceptional jar make 
it difficult to classify it with precision. The waterfowl certainly present an 
analogy to those on the ‘ amphora’ from Argos — the zigzagging pattern on 
the bird to the right, indeed, might derive from that of Fig, 277, a, where the 
same hatched work accompanies it. The fine metal-work tradition visible 
on the rim is itself a palatial sign.^ On the other hand, it is in itself 
' Compare the bold metal-work band of the .same class on the ‘ Palace St\le '‘amphora" ’, 
Fig. 238, p. 303 above. 
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improbable that a vessel with such affinities and of this exceptional calibre 
should have been executed for a small house-owner on the Palace border 
in the epoch immediately succeediny^ its final overthrow. It may seem best 



Fk;, 27!> SrrxioN or Rim oi tiik T.aki;k Jar iikimc ting W ii r>-r>i‘cKs. 


to group it with a certain number of painted clay goblets, some of which 
are illustrated in the succeeding Section, which from their place of finding, 
either on the Palace border or within its limits, seem to have been 
actually in use in the last Age of its existence, but which typologically fit 
on rather to the succeeding L. M. Ill phase. The transition between the 
successive Minoan ceramic stages always eludes too strict a delimitation, 
and it is natural to expect signs of decadence in the last days of the Palace 
history. But we are a long way from the taste of the small burgher to whom 
the ‘ House of the Frescoes ’ was due. 

Among the early fabrics of L. M. lILr Period that succeeded those 
of the true 'Palace Style’. Nilotic waterfowl of a similar class are of 
frequent occurrence. As examples ot such may be mentioned a whole 
series of painted clay alabastra of a high, late shape from the Phaestos 
Cemetery' with similar rvild ducks, either seated or flying, amid conventional 
representations of papyrus thickets. Here the water is indicated either 
by parallel waved lines, according to the Egyptian convention,- or b)’ the 


' L. .S,i\ ignoiii. J/dh. -hit.. xi\ 119041, 
Plates XXX\ II, XXt'III, and [>. 5fi.S sc4i[. 
A duck with a similar tan-tail api'cars in 
a sarcophagus from I’alaikastro ( R. C. IJosan- 
i]uet, Jl.S .1.. VIII, p. 207 seijq. and I’l. XIX) 
with a fish in a parallel conpiartment. 

' These cunvention.il lines of /iu/aus sur- 


\ived to play an important part in early 
( jeonietrical riecoration. Cl. SaMynoni, eg. 
i7/,p. 573; S. Wide, Xitihlel’en mykenischer 
Ornamente, Ath. MUtk.. 1897, p. 233 seijij , 
calls attention to the - Mycenaean' origin of 
this ( leometrical motive but without anv idea 
of its true explanation. 
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introduction of fish below or beside the waterfowl, Fig. 280, a, b, c. Frag- 
ments of bowls with ducks and papyrus of a parallel class have also been 
found on the site of Knossosd and some of these specimens may well come 
within the limits of L. M. II. 

Sometimes the plants with 
which these fan-tailed birds are 
associated are transformed into 
lilies.- 

That the Nilotic scenes to 
which these tt pes belong were 
in their variant forms becoming 


a 


b 

Fig. 280 < 7 , h. c. Wateriowi,, Conventional Papyrus and Water on Painted 

Clay ‘ Ai apastra ’ ; Phaestos Cemetery (^L. M. IICi). 

a feature of the wall-paintings of the latest Age of the Palace may be 
inferred from the use of a similar papyrus-reed background for the seated 
Griffins on the walls of the ‘Room of the Throne’. In the fields of 
the painted clay sarcophagi of the ensuing Period, which were naturally 
well qualified to reflect the current subjects of wall-paintings, such scenes 
had a general vogue. A good example has been long known in the painted 

' See, for instance, 1 ). Mackenzie, _/. //. .S'., - E.g. ^[aiuri. Id/vsos. p. 47, Fig. 50. 

x.xiii, p. igS, Fig. 14. 
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338 CRETAN CLAY SARCOPHAGI WITH WATERFOWL 

'larnax' from Anoia in the Mesara district/ where fish as well as ducks 
occur beside the palmette-like papyrus clumps (Fig. 281). Ihese them- 
selves are clearly the succeeding stage of designs like Fig. 272. On a clay 



Fig. 281. P.AiNTED Ci,.\v S.akcophagcs (‘ Larx.ax ’) tROM Anoia (L. M. Illtt). 


coffin in the same style from Ligortino, on the borders of the same Cretan 
region, the butterfly of the Nile pieces is also introduced. 

Like the chariot scenes — on which elements from the aquatic groups 
also often intrude — these designs were taken over on to the characteristic 
‘ kraters ’ of this later iMinoan style that was diffused over the Easternmost 
Mediterranean Basin to Rhodes and Cyprus. Similar waterfowl also occur 
on vases of late date from Mycenae, but separated from the other elements 
of the Nilotic group. Its centre of distribution must unquestionably be 
traced to Minoan Crete and its earliest ceramic models to designs on vases 
of the advanced ‘ Palace Style ’. On these they reflect the influence of 
this Nilotic cycle on wall-painting. 

' P. Orsi, Urne fuuebri Cretesi-. bMon. A/ii., Grtce I'rimitive, p. 930, Fig. 490, from which 
i (1S90), Pt. I. Cf. too, Pcirot et Chipiez, Fig. 281 is reproduced. 
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The fact that hitherto examples of ‘ Palace Style vases have not come Absence 
to light in Egyptian deposits must not, itself, be taken to indicate that p^ted 
relations between Crete and the land of the Pharaohs suffered any interrup- 
tion at this time. It is possible that vessels of this stately class were made \ases in 
in a special wa\’ for the great Palace itself. In an)' case, the evhdence of 
the continued importation of Egyptian objects of Art into Crete was never p,ut 
greater. More imported alabaster vases of XVI II th D\ nastN' fabric occurred abun- 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , ciant evi- 

in the Royal l omb at Iso[)ata ^ (L. M. 1 1 than have been found in any other dence oi 

deposit outside Egypt. As a supplement to this, it may be added that, among thni'ed 

the comparatively few relics found in the latest Minoan grave pit of the ‘Tern- icKyptvm 
^ ^ ^ imports, 

pie Tomb ’ of Knossos, was included a pedestalled Egyptian vase of the same 

material and date.^ It was associated with a painted flask of characteristi- 
cally ‘ Palace Style’ fabric, like the ‘amphoras’ of the Isopata Tomb.' 

Architectonic Motives on ‘Palace Style’ Vases: taken over from 

L. M. I Wall-decoration. 

I. Spiral Bands. 

That the conventionalized plants and waterfowl above illustrated on Archi- 
vases of this ‘ Palace Style’ were largely taken from Minoan versions of features. 
Nile pieces existing on the walls is a fair assumption. We have con- 
vincing evidence that both the purely architectonic features of the Palace 
Sanctuary, some of them directly connected with its central cult, together 
with the ritual objects themselves, were taken over into the ceramic 
designs of this class. 

It has been shown above that a partial restoration and extensive re- 
decoration of the building had taken place towards the close of L. M. I a, 
in order it would seem to repair the damage caused by an earthquake 
shock at that epoch. The most constantly recurring decorative feature of Spirali- 
this work of renovation was certainly the friezes consisting of finely drawn bands of 
bands of running spirals enclosing rosettes in their central coils. It is not ^ 
surjarising theretore to find this feature repeated on the middle zone of decora- 
‘ amphoras ’ such as that from the North-West Palace border shown in Fig. imdated. 
‘iS'i,'* where a looped band with similar rosettes occupies the zone below.® 

' See E., Preh. Tombs of K/wssos, i, ^ These looped bands recall the decoration 
PI. LIX (.drr/i. xcix). - See § 1 17 in Ft. II. of a bronze ewer of somewhat earlier date 
" See above, p. 308, Fig. 24 :> and p. 327, from the 'N.W'. 'I'reasure House’ {P. of .\T, 

Fig. 270 . ii. Ft. II, pp. 645. 646, and Fig. 411 ). Fart 

^ As reconstituted by Kyrios Salustros in of a rhyton of L. M. II date with this kind of 
the Candia Museum. The height of this ornament occurred in a house explored by Mr. 

‘ amphora ’ is 82 centimetres. Hogarth on the Gypsades Hill (/>. S. A., vi). 

Z 2 
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The reduplicated single-Axe blades on the shoulders of the vase are 
paralleled aboved 

It is of great interest, moreover, to find a similar band of running 



tlG. 282. ‘ AmPHOR.^ IRO-M XORlH-^\ ESI FiG. 28o. ‘ A M PHOR.V ' T ROM ArgOS 

Pai ace Border showing Spirai, Frieze ok 

A RCHITECTOMC CHARACTER. 

spirals and rosettes on the amphora. Fig. ‘ 28 o, found in a tomb of the 
Deiras Cemetery at Argos together with that depicting Nilotic ducks 
already described.- The beautiful vegetable shoots that appear round the 
lower circumference of this vase themselves suggest a comparison with 
those between the floral sprays on the highly decorative ‘ amphora ’ from 
the Royal Tomb at Isopata, Fig. 270 above, where the characteristic taper 
form of the Argos vessels is also illustrated. 

Finally the rosettes themselves that form such a recurrent feature 
among the motives of this L. i\I. I. redecoration occupy a prominent place 
in isolated positions on smaller vessels belonging to the palatial style. A 
‘ See pp 319-21, t ig--. 2t)U, 2112 and cf. p. 347 seqq. ‘ -See above, p. 320, Fig. 20(1. 
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a globular 
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three-handled ewer, from the 
‘ Tombof the Double 
Axes'd Rosettesde- 
pendent on the same 
s) stem of wall-deco- 
ration also ajDpear 
on contem porar)' 
pedestalled goblets. 

2. Influence of 
‘Shield Frescoes’. 

Attention has 
already been called 
to the reaction on 
ceramic Art of the 
‘Shield Frescoes’ 
that stood out so 
prominently on the 
loggias of the ‘ Grand 
Staircase’.^ A close 
adaptation of the 
shield laid across a 
spiraliform band, in 
a Late Minoan poly- 
chrome style speci- 
ally designed for 
funereal use, has al- 
ready received illus- 
tration.-' Ithasbeen 
further shown in the 
preceding Volume of 
this work * that a 
fragmentofa painted 
clay alabastron from 
Phylakopi in Melos 
a decorative spray of the 


ith 


' See below, p 354. Fiy. '207 e. p. 26 seqq. and Coloured Plate XXIII (see, 

- See P. of M., in, p. 301 seep]. too, P. of M.fm, p. 303, Fig. 19U). 

’ A. E., The Tomb of the Doiibbe .L\es, ' P. tf J/.fiu, p. 312. 
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342 DOUBLE AXES ON PALACE STYLE ‘AMPHORA’ 

L. M. \b class combining the tvaz and ‘Ogival Canopy’, while another 
fraaiment of a similar vessel with asterisks beside the shield was found 
at Gezer, in Palestine. 

It has been possible now^ to complete the fragmentary remains of a 
magnificent ‘ Palace Style’ amphora, from the borders of the ‘North-West 
Sanctuary Hall presenting a further decorative evolution of this stately 
motive (Fig. ‘284) coupled w'ith spirals and rosettes like those of Figs. 282, 
283.' The 8 -shaped shield itself had also a religious association, over and 
above its significance as a symptom of the military parade of the later 
Palace lords. 


Double Axes and Associated Cult Objects on ‘Palace Style’ Vases. 

Partly in the upper filling of the Tenth Magazine, underlying the 
Southern border of the ‘ Sanctuary Hall ’, and partly above the pavement of 
the neipfhbourimg section of the Hall itself were found the scattered remains 
of a tall jar presenting the sacred weapon as the central theme of its decora- 
tion. Happily, sufficient fragments of this were found to supply materials 
for the full restoration of this stately vessel as now set up in the Candia 
Museum ^ (Fig. 285, a, 6). A section of it showing one of the Double Axes 
is given in Fig. 28(i. 

It is of the ‘pithos’ type, with four handles round its upper border 
and four near the base. Four Double Axes with high shafts are ranged 
between the upper handles and four more with low handles are placed 
symmetrically between them. Rosettes appear in the field beside them and, 
in two cases apparently, were superposed over the shaft for decorative 
purposes. Reeds rise from the ground, mostly of naturalistic form, but wdth 
fringed leaves, very characteristic of the L. M. II frescoes as illustrated, for 
example, by those associated with the Griffins in the ‘Room of the Throne’.® 

The reduplication of the edges of the blades, whether or not it refers 
to a divine pair, is a recurring feature in Double Axes used as objects of 
worship. They thus appear in the libation scene of the Hagia Triada 
Sarcophagus.® There, too, as here, diagonal bands are drawn across the 

' The reconstitution of this ‘ amphora skilful work of Salustros. A fragment of 
now set up in the Museum of Candia, is due this vase showing a Double Axe was repro- 
to the patient skill of the fonnatore, K\rios duced in my Report, Knossos, 1900 ( 2 ?. A. . 4 ., 
Salustros. vii), p. 53, Fig. 15, u. 

■ The complete restoration of this \ase, ' See P. of M., i, p. 440, Fig. 317 . 
as in many other cases, is also due to the 
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‘ wings ’ of the axes. Bands of the same kind are frequently incised on 
Double Axes of the votive class, such as those found in the Cave Sanctuary 
of Psychro, These transverse bands, which are never seen on the axes made 



Fig. 280 . Sfxtion of ‘Amphora’ De'^igx on Fig. 285 with Double Axe on 

Low Stand. 


for actual use, seem to represent some kind of ‘ ribbon ’ wound round the 
blade for ritual decoration. 

Axes of this reduplicated type frequently appear on signets and seal- 
impressions, at times — as in the case of the large gold ring from Mycenae — 
in the field above the Minoan Goddess. On a clay impression from the 
Domestic Quarter, Fig. 2S7, a. the Godde.ss, or a votary, holds it on her 
shoulder. On the broken agate intaglio from the Xorth-West Treasure 
H ouse, Fig. 287. />, this axe is seen rising from a bull's head, on the lentoid c 
it is set in reversed position above the head of a bull, on each side of 
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which appears a sacral object like that held by the Goddess in a. Inb and c 
the diagonal bands are clearly visible. 



a l> c 

Fig. 287 a-i. Double Axes o.\ Genes (j). a, b, Kxossos ; r, 


Once more rve have an indication of the way in which these stately vessels 
of the ‘Palace Style’ fitted in with the interior adornment of the buildine. 

By the South-West Palace angle were found the remains of another 
jar, repeating what must certainly be re- 
stored as the reduplicated blade of the 
Double-Axe motive together with other 
objects relating to the cult. Unfortunately 
the remains of this vesselwere too imperfect 
to allow the restoration of the designs in a 
connected form, but some of its elements 
are shown in Fig. '289. 

It has been already noted that the 

two whorl-shells, d and e — one on its wax’ 

to the ‘ corkscrew type — should here be 

certainly regarded as the conch-shell used 
. AT- " 1 r • .-u u • • Fig, 28 , s. Pm Si km- w 1 1 n t’oiAEV 

m Minoan cult for summoning the divinity. ^ mm...mng Di\ imix bn Goxch-.aheli,. 

Such ‘trumpet’ shells are themselves of Ckvsiai. I.kmdiu ; Iuakax Cave. 
freguent occurrence in Minoan shrines,^ 

and the religious function is xvell illustrated by the design on a crystal 
from the Idaean Cave here repeated in I'ig. 288.- The conch-shell d is 
immediately below the Double Axe end. 

' As, for instance, in the little shrine near the the relics found with the ‘Miniature Terra- 
‘ Magazine of the Lily Jars ’, e/hl/., i, pp. 580, cotta Shrine’ in the ‘ Loom Weiytht Area'. 

5Si,and l’lan,p.575. Fig. 11‘t. Another xvas - See above, p. aio, h ig. li)2,and /’. z?/'J/., 
found in the early .at Phaestos. Little i, pp. 221 , 222 . 

triton shells of [lainted cla\ occurred amongst 
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The special object of cult in this case is the group of three Cypress- 
like trees shown behind the altar and in front of which are set the ‘ sacral 
horns ’ and altars, while a votary brings down the divinity by blowing blasts 



Fig. 289 a ~ e . Fragments ot Laki.k ‘ Amrhoka’ from South West Palace Angle. 


from a conch-shell. It is therefore specially interesting to note that the 
design on another fragment of this palatial vessel shows a parallel group, 
consisting of three leafy stems, above the horns (Fig. 289, r). 

Equally ritual in its aspect is the object delineated in Fig. 289, ‘Fhyton’ 
resembling a funnel-shaped ‘ rhyton ’ with two loop-like handles, from one of 
which hang two sections of a cord. The reticulated design on an associated 
fragment. Fig. 289,/;, remains enigmatic. It closely resembles that on the 
apron of the 'pard' Goddess from the Temple Repository ' and recalls some 
of the textile patterns on robes worn by the personages on the ‘ Procession 
F resco ’. 

‘ i. PP- 502' 503, Figb. .309, .301. 



NEWLY-DISCOVERED GOLD DOUBLE-AXE HEADS 


Discovery of Hoard of Gold Double-Axe Heads in Sacred Cave, E. of 
Knossos : Foliage of Sacred Tree as Decorative Element. 

The triple group of sacred trees as represented by the sprays rising 
from the ‘ Horns of Consecration’ on the ‘amphora’ fragment, Fig. 289 t, 
recalls conventional equivalents of olive-trees as seen on signet types of the 



Fu;. 290. Votive Gold Doui;le-A.\e^ irom Cave Sanctuary, Arkalokhorio, S.E. of 
Knossos (I). tViDTU of u 8-45 cm.; Handle 0-5 Lono. (Drawn by Miss M. Money Couti s ) 

Hieroglyphic class.' The association of these symbolic sprays, with the 
Double-A.xe Cult observable in the case of this fine 'Palace Style’ Vase, 
is not only traceable on another ‘ amphora ’ of the same series reproduced 
in Fig. 291 below, but is also illustrated in a most direct manner by the 
decorative elements of a voBl Double-Axe blade of a miniature votive kind 
(I’ig- 290 (?) forming part of a remarkable hoard discovered in the Cave 
* See below, Pt. II, pp. 717 , 718 and F ig'^. 998-700, 
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of Arkalokhorio, South-East of Knossos, already known for votive deposits, ^ 

H ere was found, in May 1934 , a deposit containing — besides silver and Hoard of 
many bronze specimens — a score or so of gold axes of this kind, some of Votive 
which are given in Fig. 290.- A pit has since come to light containing a still 
larger bronze deposit, including, besides more decorative axe-blades (see 
Fig. 315 6 is. p. 378 ), other votive specimens 75 centimetres in width, and fine 
swords of actual use about a metre in lengths 

As will be seen from Fig. 290, 6, c, the Axes show transverse stripes 
across their wings such as are usual in this v'otive class,^ and are a well- 
marked leature of the great Palace Style jar (Fig. 285 above), a record of 
coloured bands round consecrated weapons. Of special interest are the 
bands of the larger Axe of Fig. 290 (a), since in this case they reproduce the 
foliation of the Sacred Tree, as seen in Fig. 289 r. It will be shown that 
on another ‘amphora’ of the Palatial series. Fig. 291, to be described 
below, the same foliation is used to frame the conventional representation of 
pillar shrines of the Double-Axe. There can be little doubt that, as applied to 
the Axe blades themselves, they may be interpreted as an allusion to a trijjle 
group of trees — perhaps outside the grotto that contained the sanctuary. 

Gold wires, attached by means of holes at the base of the handles, and 
bent into a loop (perfectly preserved in one instance, d) show that these 
miniature gold axes were hung to the walls of a shrine. They thus 
afford a parallel to the bronze axes with their perforated ends ^ associated 
with the votive statuettes of the Goddess described above. 

‘ Palace Style ’ ; Architectonic Motives taken from Frescoes 
depicting Pillar Shrines of Double-Axe Cult. 

Of great interest in the same religious connexion is the ‘amphora’. Pillars of 
Fig. 291, found in the ‘ Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, North of Knossos. This Axecult 
vessel is 4 S centimetres high and the middle part of its body is surrounded ^muated 
with designs of an architectural character and which, as already pointed out in frescoes. 

' J. Hatzidakis, B.S.A., .\ix, p. 35 seqq. were hollow, and bored for the wire loops. 

I am greatly indebted to Aliss M. Money Much gold leaf also occurred. 

Coutts and Miss Liccles, Students of the - This information is due to the courtesy 
British School, for supplying nle^\ith excellent of Dr. Sp. Marinatos, as also the photographs 
drawings and photographs. Many of the axes reproduced on p. 378 below. 

(including Fig. 29 U <7) were of good red gold ; * Com[)are, too, one of the Double-.\xe 

in other cases it had a yellower hue. The heads on the H. Triada Sarcophagus (77 e/'.I/., 
axes, though of the votive class, were of ex- i, p. 440, Fig. 317 ). 
ceptionally solid make. Seven specimens to- ■’ See above, p. 19S, Fi'C I.IS. 
gether weighed 78 grammes. The handles 
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my work on the Tombs of Knossos.^ draw their inspiration from a particular 
class of Minoan wall-paintings, all of small dimensions, representing Pillar 
Shrines of the Double-Axe cult. The foliate bands like those of the Axe, 



Fig. 290 recall those of the 
Sacred Trees as seen on the 
fraofment, Fig. 289 c. 

The central theme is the 
upright column or pillar of the 
sanctuary, -with ritual Ax e- In- 
serted into It on either side, such 
as already appear on the remains 
of two panels found beneath the 
later floors of the ‘ Kaselles ' of 
the Thirteenth Magazine. “ there 
belonging unquestionabl)' to the 
earlier phase of M. M. HI. The 
same motive of the sacred 
weapons stuck into pillars also 
recurs on the painted stucco 
fragment found by Schliemann 
in the area of the Grave Circle 
at Mycenae,* where female 
spectators are seen in what 
appear to be some kind of 
theatral ‘ boxes ’ looking on at 
the bull sports held in honour 


Fn’,. 2 f)l. 'Amphora' jkom ‘ Rovai. 'roMi:', 

RoPATA, MllH AuCHITECTURAI. 1)E=-I(;XS REI.ATINO 

lo Pillar Shrixl of Dolble, Axl*-. 


of the Goddess. The chequer 
pattern here taken from Minoan 
shrine facades is a derivative of 


an Egyptian fa 9 ade decoration of a textile origin — the copy of mats hung in 
front of buildings. It has a long history both in Crete and on the Mainland. 
As seen on the ‘amphora’, Fig. 291, the chequer-work is quite 


’ The Prehistoric Tombs of Knussos. ii 
(Quaritch, 1906: also Archacologia, \ol. lix), 
pp. 159-61, and Fig. 144. I there compared 
the later revivals a-, seen in Furtwangler und 
Loeschke, M\k. ]'asen, PI. XXIII. 322, 325, 
3^7- 

• These lesenihle the now cuirent Syrian 
foun of single Axes fsee below, p. 419 seqq.. 


•'ig. 347 and p. 319 above). 

’ See P. oj i, p. 443 seqq. (Figs. 319, 
! 21 )and ibid., ii. Pt. II, pp. 600, 601, and 
■ig. 37 . 3 . a. b. 

' Rodenwaldt. Ath. Mitth.. xx.xvi (1911), 
). 222 seq-p, and PI. LX: P. of M., i, pp. 
144, 445. and Fig. 320 : ii, Pt. II, p. 410, Fig. 
lot), and pp. t)oi, 602. 
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inappropriately inserted on the upright bars that stand for the pillars 
into which the Double Axes were stuck. The outer edges of the axes 
themseh'es, on either side of these bars, become here the centres of 
elonofated oval fis'- 
ures — the whole sug- 
o'estint; the familiar 
half-rosettes of hli- 
noan friezes with their 
triglyph-like divdsions. 

On some of the up- 
right bars of the ‘am- 
phora indeed — of 
which a section is de- 
veloped in Fig. 292 — 
we see a runningspiral 
ornament that at times 
appears in relief on 
the stone triglyphs. 

In the lower line these figures follow one another exactly as does 
the architectonic version on Minoan friezes. As in the case of the half- 
rosettes ^ the limit of division at the end of the group is here, too, on the 
side of the vertical end of the wing and not— as might have been supposed — 
at the rounded end of a linked pair. 



Fin. 202. SrcTiox of ‘ .-\MPnoR.\ ’. Fig. 201, developed. 


‘ Pillar Shrine ’ F riezes of ‘ Palace Style ’ surviving in Decorative 
Motives of Late Mycenaean Bowls. 

This ‘ Palace Style’ frieze has a curious interest from its unquestionable 
relation to a series of ornamental motives that appear on ‘ kraters ’ of a 
Mainland class belonging to a comparatively late ‘ Mycenaean ’ epoch corre- 
sponding with an advanced phase of L. M. Ill in Crete. These are 
specially abundant at Mycenae itselD 

Examples of such designs, together wdth one of the ‘ kraters ’, are given 
in the Comparative Table, Fig. 293. It will be seen that the original post 
or pillar, representing that into which the ritual Axes were embedded, is at 
times widened out as in F'ig. 293, a, b. It is there converted into a kind of 

' See Theodore Fyfe in I’, of M., ii. Ft, II, the friezes there represented on the late 
p, 606 and my remarks on pp. 607, hoS. pottery of Mycenae {Prch. Tombs of Knossos, 

■ In my account of the ‘amphora’. Fig. Arihaeolo;^ia, li.\ (1906), p. 161. 

29n, I already referred to the taking over of 


Survival 
of Pillar 
Shrine 
motives 
on late 
bowls 
from My- 
cenae. 
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‘ triglypli ’ motive between the loops on either side. Sometimes again, as 
in Fig. 29 : 3 , (5, the ‘ triglyph’ appears without the attached curves. 

The chequer-work ornament, incorporated as we have seen in 



Fig. 293 . Designs u-\ L.mk M\ci,nae.an ‘Kr.mlkj' .\ni) CiOi'.i.i.i^ '-huwixg 
E\oi.uikin 01 Fkilze wrin Riil al Axl,-.. 


‘ triglyph ’-like bars of the ‘Palace Style’ ‘amphora’, Fig. 292,' — which, 
like the Double-Axe ‘ metope seems to have temporarily vanished from 
the ceramic repertory — makes its reappearance in an analogous position 
in the central space of these later ‘trighphs (big. 293, b). 

Here, too, we have evidence of motives derived from other designs of 

' See E. T. F()rbd\ke in 71. M. Cal. Greek Late Mycenaean 1 !) Lind are common in 
and Etruscan J'ascs, \ol. i. p. 20b (A 1075). Sub-Mveenaean and Early (leometiic pottery. 
‘In the intermediate period rnequers were Cf. A 1014, Kaiymnos ; F.<^. ’Apy., 1904, p. 
hardly used at all, but they reappear now ' (in 29, I'lg. 9 (Moulianli}, and ^ rokastio.’ 
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the palatial cycle. The waved lines of Eig-. 293 a for instance, thus taken 
over, are seen on the fine ‘ Palace Style’ jar, P'ig. 273 (p. 331 ), standing 
in their proper place as the Egyptian equivalent of water, beside the Nilotic 
papyrus. At times these waved lines are more sparsely espaced. 

A close parallelism is presented by the upright central pillars that 
are combined with the octopus type (Fig. 293, c , d) on a contemporary class of 
Mainland stemmed goblets of which specimens are given below in the Supple- 
ment to § 99.^ These reproduce the waved lines and chequer work of the 
palatial group, as well as a rope pattern, certainl}" deriv'ed from the linked 
scrolls of some of the triglyphs, as seen on the ‘amphora’ Fig. 292. In 
the example here shown in Fig. 293, i\ derivatives of the ritual Axes them- 
selves may be recognized above the transformed head of the cephalopod. 

The persistence of these religious types might to a certain extent be 
explained as due to the survival of the same Cult of the Double-Axe pillars 
to which the original designs refer. That such a cult existed at Mycenae 
as well as Knossos is shown by the fresco fragment brought to light by 
Schliemann and illustrated above in Volume 11.’“ But the remarkable feature 
in the present case is that, though the origin of these sacral motives is clear 
and its source at hand in the ‘ Palace Style ' fabrics of Knossos, no inter- 
mediate ceramic links are visible. 

These ‘ Metope' patterns on vases appear at Mycenae /fcV' sa/fiini, after 
an interval of years occupied by the earlier phase of the ‘ Mycenaean ’ 
ceramic style proper " — the Mainland equivalent of the corresponding L. IM. 
Ill phase. The later series to which the present ‘kraters’ and goblets 
belong follows closely on to the works of the ‘ Late Revival ' to which atten- 
tion is called above. They belong to the initial stage of (Late) ' Mycenaean B', 
and their approximate date is shown by the fact that this ‘ panel ’ style in a 
decadent form was still In vogue in the early part ot the Twelfth Century b.c., 
when it was taken over by the Philistine settlers on the coast of Canaan. 
These Mycenaean vessels can hardly date earlier than 1 300 b.c. 

This chronological approximation, it may be observed, has a certain 
interest in relation to the fragment of a ‘ deep bowl ’ of this style, here 
reproduced, in Fig. 294,^ brought to light in the course of the excavations 

^ See especially C. tllegen, Zygoiirics, p. 146. class distinction there seen as Lak Mycenaean 
Fig. 137. These and other variant designs of A and 15 . See his Introduction to the B.M. 

this series were lound on goblets from the Catalogne of Jkekisforic Aegean Pottery 

‘Potters' Shop’. (1925), p. xwiii seijq. 

P. 60 1, tig. 3 ( 3 o ’ A. J. B. Wace, B.S.A., xxv, p. 357, Fig. 

Mr. E. J. Forsdyke has well defined the 176 a. See above, p. 23.S. 
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by the British School beneath the (restored) threshold of the ‘Atreus’ 
Tomb, and which was at the time used as an argument for the contem- 
porary dating of the great 
Vault itself, a work which, 
if the cumulative evidence 
supplied by the Minoan re- 


Fig. ‘2!)4. Fragmen'i from 
UNDER Threshold or 
‘ Airkus ’ Tomh. 

mains at Knossos is taken into account, must be carried back some two and 
a half centuries earlier/ 

From the date of these ‘ L. INI. Ill ’ ‘kraters’ and goblets onwards — 
throughout the whole transitional Age when Iron was superseding Bronze 
for arms and implements — this ‘ Metope’ pattern — at that time very widely 
diffused — was in a state of continual decay. The ‘kraler’ from lalysos'-, 
Fig. * 290 , still shows the traditional form of design, though the ‘triglyph’ 
bars of the loops have disappeared. A last echo of central pillar and side 
sprays (on the hut-urn containing the figurine of the Goddess), developed 




Fig. 296. l)iGFNER\rK ‘ Octopu-; and Piilar P.vi iern ' ox FIut-urn. 


in Fig. 29(), was found in the ‘ Well Chamber deposit at Knossos," and 
belongs to the proto-Geometrical period of Crete. 

' Sue my oli-'crsatiun^, TJh: Shaft Gra'cs p. jofi, A loyH. i. 
and Hci-hii'i Tond'i of Myanae and their Maiuri, laltsos, p. 42, No. 5O ; Tomb 

Interrelations (Mai niilbin, 1921)!. p. 76 and xvii. 

n. 4 ; and c f. Forhd\kL', /).,!/. Cat. Prehistoric ' .See P. oj J/., ii. Pt. I. p. 12S .seqq. and 
P(dtery. Nc. (1925'. p. 203, Fig. 286; and p. 129, Fig--. 62 , lid. 




Fig. 29.5. ‘Kk\tkr', Iai.ysos. 
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Smaller Vessels answering to L. M. II ‘ Palace Style 

That on the Palace site itself there was a considerable dearth of smaller Smaller 
vessels contemporary with the fine palatial fabrics described above must vessels, 
largely be accounted for by the very affluence of its occupants, who doubt- 
less made a large use of metal vessels. Apart from those in gold or 
silver, the general use of bronze for comiuion utensils is well illustrated by 
the contents of the Tomb of the ‘Plaster Hearth ',1 where an abundant 
deposit of bronze domestic utensils came to light, while, in contrast to this, 
not a single clay specimen was discovered. That most of the metal objects 
had been abstracted from the Palace ruins themselves by some eighty 
generations of treasure hunters has been already pointed out. 

It will also be seen, as in the case of several of the large ‘amphoras many 
clay vessels from the palatial precincts bear traces of metal-work antecedents. 

From one source and another, however, we have sufficient evidence to 
afford a fair picture of the smaller vessels contemporary with the ‘ Palace 
Style’ ‘amphoras’. A few select specimens are grouped in Fig. 297. 

Very well dated is the large globular flask (Fig. 297, n i, 2), 40 centi- 
metres high, from the secondary interment of the inner sepulchral Chamber 
of the Temple-Tomb of Knossos,- of which both the side and top views 
are given. Of special interest here is the group of ‘triple C’s’ — the most 
characteristic cachet of L. M. II — on the shoulders, while the central flow ers 
on either side of the body greatly resemble those of the Stirrup Vase, 

Fig. 297, b. This latter vessel was itself found beside the fine Palace Style jar 
with papyrus reliefs on a landing of the main staircase of the ‘ Royal \’illa’. 

Its reticulated design, with the beaded papyrus spraj's, recalls some of the 
textile patterns of the ‘ Procession Fresco ’. 

Well-dated, owdng to its place of finding, was also the globular, high- 
spouted ewer. Fig. 297, c, with its three small handles, from the ‘ Tomb 
of the Double Axes'. Its large rosettes on a reserved field recall those 
of the Later Palace friezes, while the smaller flowers in the scrolls on its 
side recall those of Fig. 297, a and b. The little cup (Fig. 297, d) with 
floral designs in red, partly suggesting lilies, from the Mavro Spelio 
Cemetery ® supplies a good example of the plant decoration of this ceramic 
class. 

The stirrup vase of somewhat high proportions (Fig. 29S), from the 

' See P. of J/., ii, Ft. II, p. 634, Fig. 398 . tery at Knossos {B.S.A., xxviii, p. 263, Fig. 18, 

‘ See below, §117. ‘ L. M. II Cup '). 

^ E. J. Forsdyke, The Mavro Spelio Ceme- 
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L. M. II PEDESTAL GOBLETS : FROM S.W. SANCTUARY 




South-West part of the site,’ displays a cephalopod that may be regarded as 
coeval with the earlier class of ‘ amphoras ’ with this class of design. Though 
it has only four arms, they still bear traces of the suckers, and the covering 
over of the whole background with a kind of scale-work, the ecjuivalent of 
the stippled work of the more palatial scmies, is also an early s\'m[;tom. But 

of crucial value in determining the 
relative date is the still partly natu- 
ralistic form (/p of the 'three' C’s’ 
motive within the coils. These 
approach the original ‘ Marine 
L. M. \ /> t\pe, as on the early 
Palace style ‘ amphora ' (Fig. 2(!1 
abo\'e). his stirrup vase has 
every right to be ascribed to the 
E.M. 1 1 a phase. I'rom an artistic 
point of view, however, it is not 
up to the palatial standard. 

One class, indeed, of smaller 
ves.sels belonging to the last pala- 
tial Age - the pedestal goblets, 
namel)-, with two band handles on 
either side of the rim - are well 
rc'presented by fragmentary re- 
mains found b_\- the South-West 
Angle of the Palace. The) seem to 
have stood in conne.xion with a 
special sanctuary on that side. Other e.xamplesof these have come to light 
in relation to the later memorial cult of the ‘ I'emple Tomb’. 

But the history ot these goblets, rlerived themsf'lves from metal-work 
originals, has such a particular interest, and the amount of detailed evidence 
that the)' sup[)l)' as to the decoration of these and other snialh'r vessels in 
the E.M. II style is so great, that the)' are best reserveil for a special 
Supplement at tin; end of this .Section. 

Those cftnnected with the presumerl .Sanctnar)' at the South-West 
Palace Angle have a special chronological value. The precipitation of this 
corner ot the Iniihling down the slope l)y the seismic agenc\' of which we 
see here the manifest traces, makes it in fact difficult to believe that the 
Irequentation of this scene of cult could have survived the last catastophe 
' R' >',orci] truiii fi.iLinicnt'. in tiic- .\--hnK)Iean Mu-L-uni. 



Fic. a, SiikKi'i' I ROM Siir; oi' 
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CERAMIC ART AFTER FALL OF PALACE 


No breach 
in cultural 
continuity 
after fall 
of Palace. 


Clay 

‘ Alabas- 

tron ’ 

from 

Mace- 

bearer's 

Tomb. 


of the Palace. We have here then ceramic materials that include the latest 
local fabrics but nothing later. 

The overthrow of the great building itsell affords an artificial boundary 
for the limits of the Second Late Minoan Period, marked in its higher 
ceramic manifestations by the ‘ Palace Style ’. But — as is not less apparent 
of this sensational break than in the case where the history of the building 
was more or less continuous — it is still often difficult, when individual speci- 
mens are examined, to j>lace them on one or the other side of a theoretical 
line of demarcation separating the L. M. 1 1 
ceramic style from that of L. M. 1 II. 

All the evidence, indeed, goes to show 
that, great as was the catastrophe that now 
befell the old residency of the Priest-kings 
of Knossos, there was as yet no real historic 
hiatus. The contents of the graves of the 
Zafer Papoura Cemetery that cover this 
critical epoch do not point to any real break 
in the local Arts and Cratts. The models 
supplied by the great Palace style of wall 
and vase painting, of metal-work and gem 
engraving, continued to be followed. A 
period of immobility in Art is succeeded 
by one of gradual decadence, but the course of Minoan civilization, whether 
still along the level or on a slightly downward incline, was as yet uninter- 
rupted in the main.' 

In short the archaeological evidence lends little countenance to the 
idea of a violent irruption of loreign elements at this time, accompanied bv 
the intrusion of Mainland t)pes. 

A compendious illustration of the imirediately succeeding ceramic 
style, which may best be reterred to the early part of L. M. Ill u, is supplied 
by a large ' alabastron ' of painted clay from the ‘Mace-bearer’s Tomb’ at 
Isopata - (Fig. oOU). Chronologically even it may actually come within the 
limits of the Palace period. The deposit of the North-West anole of the 
Chamber from which this vessel was derived was marked by a lentoid o-em 
with a design of a ram of good execution,' by a fine bronze spear-head ' almost 

' It still p()>sible here to repeat the con- ‘ A. E., T/if Tomb of ihe Double Axe's, 
elusion im[)osed on me by the e\plorati(jn of p. 14 .seqq., p. 16, i-'ig. 23 a, b, and PI 11 
the Zafer Papoura Cemetery, twenty-five years {Archaeo/ogia l.w). A cruciform pattern ap- 
since (see .X. F,., P?-ehis/orie Tombs of Knossos, pears on the base. 

i, P- 133 : Archacoiogia, lix). Ibid., p. 15, Fig. 20 a. Loc.eit., Fig. 21. 



Fig 'ibh. F.xcETTiti) M.vce of 
S lLlCFOV.S BrF.CCI \, FROM 
‘ M.CCEUUi.VRF.R's ToMI! ’. 
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Fic. OOO. Clay ‘ Aladasirox ' rrom ‘ Mace-rlarkr’.s Tomi; ’. Kxossos. 


identical with one from the ‘Chieftain’s Grave’ at Zafer Papoura — un- 
doubtedly L. M. II — and by the exquisitely facetted mace (Fig. •2i)9) of 
siliceous breccia, that may well have been the official badge of some func- 
tionary here interred. 

The curious medley of painted designs on the upper part of this vessel 
itself, however, embodies a spirit the ver)’- opposite of t’nat which marks the 
fine compositions and reserved fields of the true 'Palace Style’ vases. 


Relation- 
ship of 
‘ Palace 
Style ’ 
fabrics to 
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land. 
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The disks round the shoulders are a reminiscence of an earlier tradition also 
illustrated by the clay ‘ alabastron ’ from Anibeh.^ The closely packed 
figures of the lower zone are a confused jumble of miscellaneous ingredients. 
They include various vegetable forms, the ivaz lily scrolls, ending in 
birds’ or fishes’ tails, purely decorative sprays, the three C’s, spring from 
‘ marine ’ style, with a ‘ pallium ’-like framework,^ an ewer with handle and 
spout — a new motive — and a waterfowl even more degraded in style than 
those of the abnormal ‘ amphora’ from the house North-West of the Palace.^ 
We have here a whole repertory of decadent designs. 

Partial Interconnexion of ‘Palace Style’ Fabrics with those of 

Mainland Greece. 

It has been already shown that the ‘ Palace St}le’ of painted clay 
vessels, which in Crete represents the L. M. II stage, stands generally apart 
from what was afterwards the ‘ Mycenaean ' World. The appearance of two 
characteristic examples of ‘amphoras’ in this grand style at Argos, very 
probably of local fabric, and imported specimens at Mycenae is a pheno- 
menon that ma)- well point to some more direct political dependence. 
Otherwise, as a general rule, the prevailing ceramic fabrics in Mainland 
Greece and throughout a large insular region, including Rhodes, for the 
most part represent the survival of what in Crete we know as the L. IM. I b 
style that precedes and overlaps the palatial group. It sinks, indeed, to a 
somewhat decadent class of decorative designs to which the term of 
‘ L. M. \ c' is here given, and this in turn survives awhile the production 
of vases in the L. M. Ill a style at Knossos. 

Sporadicall}', however, especially in connexion with smaller forms of 
vessels, the palatial fabrics seem to have been disseminated over a fairly 
wide non-Cretan area and in cases gave birth to local fabrics. To take one 
example out of many, the painted clay ‘alabastron ’ from Tomb 14 of the 
Kolonakeion at Thebes.'* which included L. M. I b-c elements, contained 
a squat three-handled ‘ alabastron ’ adorned — together with late conven- 
tional rockwork — with rosettes of a type that recurs on L. M. II ewers 
and pedestalled goblets found at Knossos in a ‘palatial’ relation.® In the 
next Age we shall see that the L. M. II of Knossos was the true parent of 
the ‘ diffused Mycenaean ’ class. 

' P. 26S. Fig, 198 (7. p 152, Fig. 113. I. The ‘three-stalked’ 

^ So the parallel 4 C's motive becomes a Ivy — a form rather rhararteristic of L. i\L I r 

more complicated figure. appears on another clay ‘ alabastron ' from this 

* See above, p. 335. Fig. ' 278 . tomb (Fig. 113, a). 

' Keramopoiillos, \Kp\. AtXr., iii, 1917, ° Cp. especially the goblet, Fig 302 , p. 362. 
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Supplement to § 99. The Pedestalled Goblets and tpie Evidences 
uE Continued Cretan Influence in L. M. III. 

As already observed, one particular type of vessel belonging to the 
palatial class has been here reserved for separate consideration. The 
handled bowls on raised bases or pedestals cannot, owing to the limited 
field for their painted designs, give an adequate idea of the ‘ Palace Style’ 
in its fully developed aspect. Nevertheless, owing to the very extensive 
remains — often it is true of a fragmentary kind — of this series of goblets, 
they yet afford much supplementary information for details of the larger 
motives such as are seen on the ' Palace Style’ jars and ‘amphoras’. 

It will be seen at the same time that these pedestalled goblets not 
only bear a direct relationship to a long Minoan series of metal cups of 
similar or parallel forms, but seem to have also largely shared with these 
a special connexion with certain religious functions. 

A good side-light on this ritual aspect is afforded by the remains of 
the ‘Camp-Stool’ frescoes, to be described in the succeeding Section, which 
clearly formed part of the adornment of a ‘Sanctuary Hall ’ near the North- 
West angle of the Palace. Amongst them a goblet of this metallic class, 
the blue ground of which may be taken to indicate its material as silver, 
appears grasped by two votaries in a manner suggestive of a ‘ Loving Cup ’ 
of sacramental usage. 

o 

In the case of this North-West Sanctury Chamber, the associated 
pottery found consisted almost exclusively of the monumental ‘amphoras’ 
and jars in the ‘ Palace Style ’, a series of which have been described in the 
preceding pages. Of the ritual chalices in precious metals, the existence of 
which was attested by the ‘Camp Stool P'rescoes’, nothing had survived 
the continued grubbing of treasure hunters. It is possible, indeed, that 
they were habitually stored, when not in use, in some Palace Treasury like 
that immediately opposite in the West Court. 

On the other hand, in the South-Western area — bevond all com- 
parisonthe most fertile find-spot for the remains of the painted goblets with 
which we are here concerned — the conditions seem to have been difterent. 

It looks. Indeed, as If it had been a resort of votaries of a more 
ordinary and popular class than those who took part in the sacramental 
functions of the sanctuary at the other Palace angle, such as we see them 
depicted on the fresco group. 

It is the South-West corner of the Palace site, In its latest extent, that 
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has proved to be such an abundant source of these stemmed bowls. It 
lies at a point where the hillside falls steeply away beyond it and had been 
totally ruined by the earthquake to which the final catastrophe of the build- 
ing seems to have been due. Here, in the interval between the later Southern 
line of the Palace and the South House, together with the remains of fine 
‘ Palace Style’ jars and ‘amphoras’, such as those that marked the North- 
West Sanctuary, and amidst masses of carbonized wood, quantities of sherds 
occurred belonging to goblets of the class in que.stion. 

Only in a small number of cases could the vessels found be complete!)- 
restored, but the evidence, though largely fragmentar)-, was of such a varied 
kind that it has been thought desirable to illustrate a series of specimen 
pieces in Fig. 301. 

A fe\v sherds still show the E. M- I a tradition ^ and several clay goblets, 
remains of which were here brought to light, went back to the L. H. I b 
stage, including part of the bowl of one presenting beneath its rim the adder 
mark in its purest form with dots as well as waves. Others bore a direct 
allusion to their ritual function in the shape of small Double .Axes (Fig. 
301, a) which reappear in company with conch shells on fragments of 
a painted clay ‘ rhyton ’ from the same deposit. 

Combinations of the ‘Sacral Ivy’ with the papyrus wand or ivaz 
symbol and the ' ti.'az lily’ also appear among fragments of goblets from 
this area belonging to the same L. M. I b phase (Fig. . 301 , c-f). The pen- 
dent rock and sea-tang seen in b also seem to belong to this category. 

But the great bulk of the painted sherds, together with a certain 
number of stemmed goblets that it has been possible to re.store, Fig. 30-2, 
belono- to the same L. AI. 11 stage as the palatial jars and ‘ amphoras’ de- 
scribed in the last Section. They were, indeed, found in actual association 
with remains of several of the ‘ amphoras ’ illustrated above. 

Of the restored specimens here given in Fig. 302, the cup a presents 
a fine rosette pattern recalling those that appear in the volutes of the Palace 
friezes -and, again, on a lesser scale in the spiral l)ands of ‘ amphoras 
As a similar isolated ornament it occurs on a ewer from the ‘Tomb of the 
Double Axes but its most exact parallels are the rosettes set on the 
shafts of the sacred w'eapons themselves on the fine painted jar from the 
North-West Sanctuary Hall.-* No decorative design could be more palatial. 

So, too, the six-armed octopus of Fig. 302, /e might have been taken 
from a Palace ‘ amphora ’. 

' E.g. Fig. :!i)l ,/. 

- .See .-ihove, p. 320 -.eiiip 


' Atrhato/tigia. l\v (tgio), p. 47, Fig 62. 
^ See above, p. 342 segg., and Fig. 28 . 5 . 



Fin. 301. Fr,\i;mkxt> of Fkde^iwi.i kd CoHi.tTS from Souih-Wk'-ferx P.\l.\ce .Vxi.li: pre^u.meu 
S.AXCTU.VRV Hordkr. a - e , L. M. I /> ; f - x , F. M. IF 
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Among the L. M. II fragments illustrated in Fig. 301, / presents the 
characteristic ‘ three-C ’ pattern in a prominent position, m, n, o supply good 
illustrations of another very characteristic decorative product of this Period, 



Fig. 302. Restored Specimens of Stemmed Goulefs. a-c, S.W. Palace Angle 
Knossos; d, FROM Drain hf.low (iREAT 'Easf Halt,’. 


resembling in its final shape a form of A (see fragment o), but originating, as 
may be seen in w. from a kind of budding spray. 

As noted below, a special interest attaches to the decorative lily type 

with cross-bars to its anthers. Fig. 301, found in the same deposit 

chronologically we may conclude not later than the date of the final cata- 
strophe of the Palace — from its practical identity with certain similar 
motives on the Mainland class of goblets known as ‘ Ephyraean 
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Antecedents of Pedestailed Clay Goblets, 

Pedestalled goblets widiout handles go back to the very beginnings 
of Minoan ceramic Art. and are, in fact, characteristic of the preceding 
Late Neolithic stage. But an interesting specimen from Vasiliki, of E. I\I. II 



Fig. 303 . Gold O.xe-h.'lndled Goulets wtih Pedestals from Shaft Gr.wes, Mycenae. 


date, belongs to a group presenting undoubted examples of the imitation of 
metal-work originals and including an ewer that reproduces even the rivet- 
heads of the bronze plates of which it was composed.’ 

It was not, however, till the First Late hlinoan stage that clay goblets 
supplying the antecedent stage to the true ‘ stemmed ’ type make their appear- 
ance with handles on either side of the bowl. The band type of handle and 
other characteristic features of these show that in this case again we must 
look for metal-work originals. 

The old ‘ kantJiaros ' type of silver bowl, introduced at the beginning 
of the INIiddle iNlinoan Age through Troadic commercial relations and closely 
imitated in clay both in Crete and by the ‘ Minyan ’ potters on the hlainland 
side had, indeed, been characterized by a pair of ' high swung ’ handles, linking 
the keeled contour of the body with the rim. A gold cup without a stand 
from the Pourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae- of the same characteristic 
contour fits on to this class. 

In contradistinction to this latter example the pedestalled goblets in 
precious metals found in the royal interments there regularly show a single 
handle (Fig. .'SOS, u’-r). This is also the case with what may be called the 
‘transitional’ t\pe of painted clay goblet in which the lower part, though 


’ r. of M., ii, Pt. II, p. 635, Fig. 309 . 


- .Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 242, Fig. 241. 
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narrowing as it approaches the base, is far from forming a solid stem. An 
early specimen (a) from Palaikastro is given at the head of the comparative 
group illustrated in Fig. 304,’ where the vivid colouring and white embellish- 
ment show that it belongs to the mature L. 1\I. I a phase. In this case 
the clay imitation of a rivet-head at the junction of the handle and rim 



ii'„ 30-1. Antkceuent FokM'; or Ci..\v ('lOr.i-Eis, .«ho\vim;; Sincj.e Handles, a , Palaikastro 
(L. M. I 17) : l>, Vai'heio To.mi; (L. M. I l >\ ; r, I'haf^tos (L. M. I b). 


clearly points to a metal prototype. A series of L. 1\1. I b goblets like those 
with the ‘ adder mark ’ round their rims, P'ig. 304, c, have also only one 
handle, there terminating in the adder’s head. The \"apheio specimen (l>) 
of the same approximate date, belongs to this one-handled class. 

But experience seems to have shown that in the case of these large 
pedestalled bowls, whether of metal or clay, a second handle was both a con- 
venience to its user and of better security to the fabric of the vessel. In 
the L. M. II Period, if we may judge from the bronze specimens. Fig. 305, b, 
found in the ‘ Tomb of the 4'ripod Hearths’ at Zafer Papoura, and another 
of silver from the ‘Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, as restored in Pig. 305, 
the two-handled form was coming into vogue. The pedestalled gold cup 

’ As restored in Palaikastro Excavations'. above (cf. /t ()/.!/., iii, pp. 277-9). 

Suppl. Paper II, PI. XVII A See R. C. " In my Frc/i. Tombs of Knossos, p. 155, 
liosaiKjuct, p. 34. This vessel had a hole in Tig. 1 39. it is restored, with less probability, 
its base and may therefore have been made as having only one handle, 
use of as a flower-pot of the class described 
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found with the large signet In the deposit near the Grave Circle at Mycenae '■ 
may also be cited for comparison, though the handles in this case terminate 
above in zoomorphic heads. The stemmed goblet held in the hands of 
a votary in the ‘ Camp Stool Fresco’ (Fig. o05, c) described in the succeeding 
Section,- also belongs to this two-handled class. From the blue ground 







Fig. 305 . Meial Types of Two-handled Pkuksi'ai. Goblets from Knossos. 
a , Silver. ‘ Royal Tomb’. Isopata ; />, Bronze, To.mb of Tripod Hearth, 
Knossos ; c , ■ (Iamp-stool Fresco ’ (presumed to be silver) 


with repeated black curves it is suggested that its material was of silver with 
curved (lutings. 

These later metal types herald a whole series of painted clay goblets 
that stand in relation to the last ‘Palace Style’ of Knossos and of 
which the presumed Sanctuary of the South-Western Palace Angle has 
supplied such a considerable amount of evidence. To the completed 
specimens from that area there has been added in Fig. 302, d, one ot some- 
what high proportions, restored from the remaining portion of its lower 
half, which has a special chronological value. It was found in the stone 
drain that had served the liuht-well of the great East Hall of the Palace, 
and the use of which can therefore be dated to the latest epoch of the 
building. It may thus be taken to represent the final phase of the L. M. II 
style. 

The association of this vessel with the ‘ East Hall ’ may not itself be 
Avithout some ritual significance since we have convincing evidence that this 
had also served as a sanctuary.® In the same wa\', as will be shown in the 
concluding Section of this Volume, the newly discovered ‘ Temple Tomb ’ 
has preserved a record of the employment of similar goblets associated with 


^ Schuchhardt, Schliemann' s Excavations, 
p. 276, Fig. 280. 


" See Bart II, pp. 3S1, 382. 

® See P. of M., iii, p. 525, &c. 
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the interment of some last scion, we may suppose, of the House of Minos 
and of a memorial cult of which it was the scene. 

A photographic group of these reproduced in Fig. 306 includes some 
bowls {A, c, d). ‘ Kraters ’ of the kind that seem rather to have belonged 

to a more advanced L. IM. Ill class also occurred in these deposits, nor is it 



Fio. .' 3 fi 6 Group or Peuestai, Gorleis and Bowls found in connexion with laier 
^Iemokial Cult, 'Pe-Mpi.e 'Pomp. Knossos. 


always easy to say to which side of the border-line some of the pedestal 
goblets here shown should be referred. What is specially interesting to 
observe is that all these specimens — some of which certainly belong to 
L. M. Ill « - have hollow pedestals, still recalling their metal prototypes 
like the one-handled goblets, Fig. 303 above. One stemmed cup presents 
a single axe of the S} ro-Egyptian form referred to below.^ 

Among the fragments of pedestal goblets from the South-West Palace 
Angle given in Fig. 301 above, the lily spray, r, with barred stamens, 
which is to be regarded as one of the latest of the series, has a special 
interest. It may be set down as an intrusive specimen belonging to 
a decorative class of designs, the later stages in the evolution of which lie 
outside Knossos, whence it originally sprang. Outside Crete the range of 
this barred decoration, in the form in which it is now seen, extends over 
a wide Mainland, Aegean, and East Mediterranean area from Thebes and 
Corinthia to Rhodes and Cyprus. It is in tact an outgrowth of a late stage 
of the infloresccnt date-palm motive very characteristic of the L. M. I d 
and r st) le as developed in those regions. Specimens of this in its 


See Part II, p. 414 .seqq. and cf. p. 34S seqq. abore. 
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ornamentalized ceramic stage from the Boeotian Thebes and lalysos in 
Rhodes are given in Fig. 307, a, b, and it seems to be an inevitable con- 



I’lG. oOt. Barked Sprays, as derived from Palm Frutescexce. a. Thkp.es, Boeotta ; 
b, Ial\.so& ; c, ox Cup Fragments, Knossos ; d, Makoni, Cvi’RU-s ; e, ‘ Ephvraean . 

elusion that the cross dashes sprung from the conventionalized sprats there 
seen. To understand the origins of these we have to go back to the 
Knossian Palace of a much earlier date, and to M. M. II b and M. ^I. 1 1 Dr 
pol3'chromyd 

The stage of evolution represented by the Knossian fragment. 


' See (/O/., i, p. 254 , Fig. ] 90, a, and Table. Fig. 301. The suggestion for the 
p. 594 , Fig. 4;i(; c : and for the later evolution, ‘bans’ is first given by slight border excre- 
of J/., ii, Ft. II, p. 496 , Comparati\e scenses as shown in Fig. 308, a, below. 
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Fig. 307, r — where the date-palm has shrunk into a conventionalized lily — in 
fact answers to a widel\- diffused type answering to the extra-Cretan survival 
ot the hirst Late hlinoan style, here referred to as ‘ L. M. I r The frao- 



I'k.. isos. Sn MMi 1 1 'I'w. 1 H \Nni 1 I' (I'li'.i I I' (>i ‘ I . M. I r ' t rom Kukarov, m.ak 

(3 'KIN I H . I( \l I l.n • r.I'HS K \ i. \N R 


ment of design heie seen is well comp 
from Maroni in CAprus, Eig. 3.07. </.’ 
on goblets or th( ir parts from I iiwns 
at Argos, ami ap[ ears again <111 the 
Korakou, near Corinth.' in companx' 

' !>/ Cat. CrCik and Fji iis.'a’i J'lKes. 

vnl. 1, Ft. II. by H. i;, Waltt-r-, ( hr;, 
p. r II), and I'l. III. .See. too. ( at r-.;.ul. t^/udus 
in r>\i:i-.ton p. am. .\ Imr'iih lU of 

an fiiiih/.i'i with .1 'iniii.ir •lurred hlv ’ dei or- 
■ition (( 'tanien-.) i> .il.-o rf-.it/. p. iia. 

< . 57S,fr<)ni e\i\n .ttioii' .it I Ial.i .Snlt.m ’Pekke 
ne.ir I.arn.aka. 

' In the Mu'euni .it Naujili.i 


leteil, indeed, by the stemmed goblet 
•An itlenlical barred lil_\ tvpe occurs 
- ami Alycenae,’ and tlie Deiras site 
contein [)( irarx group ot x'essels from 
xxith other characteristic L. M. I r 

F..-. F. u 1... Ahk. Ca.-ai. PI. XXVII, 
221 (apparently part of pohlct '. and aiv 
' llu -e arc e\( . Ih nlly puhh.dicd hy Dr. 
C.nl W. I'.ltven in Knrakan : A I're/uAonc 
St-tdmint war Cm',.//; (u,2!). Dr. lilccen, 
wlio rec.ino th.c lo. aiuy a., approximately 
rorre'.poiulinp with the Ilnmerie Fphyr.l. 

< hri-teiicd th.' anal ware 'for Convenience' 
ax I pliyr.iean, and. from .m examination of 
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forms, Fiy. 308, including' furtlior decadent excerpts from the date-palm 
stock (^), triple Argonaut coils (r), and asterisks (;/, c) common to the Knossian 
series, and eventually derived from the rosette friezes of Palace vails. 

It may be observed that the L.M. I 6 x'essels and tlieir L.M. I e deriva- 
tives on the one side and the L.M. ILTIl on the other show individual 
preferences and aversions in die choice of subjects. Thus the L.M. I h series 
repeats the decadent palm-tree motive ot old tradition, with its barred 
petals and stamens of the lily or the crocus, which in the L.M. II branch 
centring on Knossos prefers the pajiyrus of Nilotic tradition. The hrst 
series again repeats the argonaut, reduced to mere triple coils, while the 
other is still dominated by the octopus. On the Mainland group, as we 
have seen, the Double Axe itself survives as a bivalve shell while the 
palatial rosette preserves its form on the Knossian side and reticulated 
patterns occur that might have been taken from the robes of the pro- 
cessional figures of the Palace fresco. 

Compared with high cups on slender pedestals already seen among 
metal specimens, like that from the once stately Tomb of the Tripod 
Hearth at Knossos, Fig. :30(i, both the parallel sets of L.M. II and 
L. M. \c have still a relatively squat appearance. The stem is still largely 
open, thus preserving the tradition of its original form. 

As a general rule it seems best to assign the full evolution of the two- 
handled goblet of somewhat taller build on a mostly solid stem to the 
maturer phase, included in L.M. III^ (‘Late Mycenaean A')- One from 
the Diktaean Cave' with a solid stem of this kiml, here first illustrated 
in I'ig. 309, a, may be best grouped with the later class, in spite of the 
reminiscences suggested I)_v its spiral decoration. A more t\pical example, 
with decadent pap) rus motives, from an early ‘ Reoccupation ’ deposit in 
the East Quarter of the Palace, is given in Pig. 3(>i>, h. Good L. M. Ill ^ 


the niateri.'il, infers that it wa-i distributed to 
other 'ites including:, be^ide^,^'lr^ ns, Mccenae, 
and the Argive tJcraeuni, the -Melian site of 
rinlakopi but it still can only be regarded 
as a loc.d variety of a widespiead class the form 
and ornaments of which go back to L. M. I /’. 
In I'h- J'/ L-M\iC>nnati /'otluv nj /in' Main- 
land. b\ \. I. J1 W ai e and ( '. \V l!li gt n 
I A. .S. . \\l) : 1910 I S, pj). I 75 --e ji] 1 . tlie-'C 
gobli Is, ^tpanited fioin their lontcxt. aie 
ckissed as ' .Minyan t\ are (irouii 1 \ ' — ‘J.]'h\- 
raean Ware . 


Wdiat makes this terminologx the more unae- 
re[)table is tliat the potterc is, .idmittedlv, not 
of ‘Minyan' make, but ‘wheel-made and of 
\ery line labnc and that it is without the 
I liaiacteristie ‘ringed stem’. 'I'he ‘Mintan’ 
reIation'hi[i here claimed is indeed qualified by 
the admissUMi that the di'tmgiiishiiiL; feeittire of 
till se l.ibiii s is their dei'oration ‘with giaceful 
fiOial and marine [>atti rns — iris, i roecs, nauti- 
lus, Aa .. imitated Irom ' letan waie of the liisl 
I.ate -Mino.m period' (p. iSji. 

' In the ( aiidia .Mtiseum. 
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specimens were found in a Chamber Tomb at Milato where the raised and 
somewhat angular loops of the handles seem to reflect a new^ reaction of 
metal forms. 



Fi(.. 3(i9. Snrii) .S'ikmmm) noHi.i-.i'-. a. Dikiakan Ca\e: Kxos'r.v ; Kaivmxos; 

</. KuRiux, (rvPRV^ ; t’, Cri'.ta.x Farric 


It is to this stage, corresponding with that of an associated group of 
‘ kraters that goblet types belong, which combine the pillars of architectonic 
derivation with elements drawn fnjiu the head and arms of the octopus. 
An offshoot of this from Kalymnos ' is given in Fig. 309. r. On other high- 
stemmed goblets the cephalopod itself, so dear to Knossian tradition, makes 
its reappearance over a large area. Fragments of such were found amongst 
Reoccupation ’ remains at Knossos itself, and a Cypriote specimen from 
Kurion is given in Fig. 309, <7.- which is interesting as having been found in 

‘ Caf., vol. i. Ft. I, Pit-h. " />..!/! P.wiK'Li/iivis. p. ~2, Fit; 

J uses lE. j. l'oibd\ke). ]>. lyo, A lotS. Ca/. rusis vol. i. Ft. II, C. 


124, 2S ; 
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Tomb 28 with a scarab attributed to Rameses IPs time, and in that case 
not earlier than 1 300 n.c. To the same date belong examples with an 
advanced stage of the ‘ cork-screw ’ niurcx motive, e gives a sample of 
a still later class on which animal forms are admitted.^ 

This hio'her, solid-stemmed form now becomes greneral amone" afoblets 
in the dift'used ‘ IMycenaean Style’ from Crete to Northern Greece on the 
one side and Rhodes and the Aegean Islands and as far East as Cyprus on 
the other. A transitional, somewhat lower specimen from Aliki in Attica 
shows papyrus sprays in an evolutional stage a little later than that of 
Tell-el-Amarna, and indicates that the high-stemmed form may have 
attained maturity in tlie latter half of the Fourteenth Century n.c. 

The Minoan Cultural Area as temporarily split into Two Spheres, 

‘ L. M. II and L. M. I r ’. 

Prom what has been said above it will be seen that these stemmed 
goblets supply a very useful illustration of how the once unitary development 
of IMinoan Art was split up, for the time at least, into Knossian and extra- 
Cretan spheres. At Knossos itself and the region immediately dominated by 
it- -nhich seems, indeed, from the evidence of the Argos ‘ amphoras ’ to have 
partly extended oversea — some ephemeral exaltation of power on the part 
of its rulers seems to have found expression in the brilliant ‘ Palace Style ’ 
of L. M. 11 . On the other hand, the older L. M. I b tradition is seen to 
have persisted under the progressively decadent form of • L. M. I c ’ 
throughout a large part of the Morea, in the Boeotian Thebes, in Rhodes, 
and other insular areas. We have the evidence in the case before us of 
two parallel classes of goblets with their special repertories of ceramic 
designs, which, however, at times — as was natural from their common origin 
— show certain common motives. 

Leading Part played by Crete in New Unifying Process. 

But, as we also learn, this apartness ot the two ceramic spheres was 
only of temporary duration. The popular idea of the fall of the Knossian 
Palace seems to be that it was due to some hostile irruption from the Main- 
land side, and the explanation of the new fusing process that now seems to 
have set in would naturally be based on this view. Pnit the ceramic data 
before us supported by some of the new and unsuspected details above 
noted — lend no countenance to such a conclusion. 

Rather, it appears that the conservative IMainland traditions of ‘ L.M, R-’, 

' See on this design, pp. 373, 374, below, 
ti b 2 
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such as are illustrated for instance by the so-called ‘Eph\raean’ group, 
finally yield to the influences of the Knossian ceramic centre that in many 
Avays survived the fall of the Great Palace itself. The taller metallic form 

of goblet ousts the traditional 
squat type. In one shape or 
another the papyrus and the 
octopod once more attain a 
vogue. Among larger vessels 
the kr Liter, descended from 
bronze prototypes adorned with 
the finest ‘ marine style ’ of 
Knossos, ranges from Mainland 
Greece to Cyprus, carrying with 
it chariot scenes on which 
Sphin.xes are also depicted, and 
bull-grappling episodes originally 
at home on the painted sarco- 
phagi of Crete. The kratcr 
Irom the Cypriote Salamis (Fig. 
310)^ tells a particularly significant tale, since it reproduces in a but 
slightly decadent form the ' three C ornament, characteristic, as has been 
demonstrated above, ^ of the mature ‘ Palace Style' of Knossos. 

It has been already shown that the same ornament, reduced to two Cs 
but unmistakable in their fi'rmation, intrudes itself on the ‘tankard’ from 
the ‘ Diktaean Cave ’ that supplies one of the best examples of what has 
been above termed ‘ the Late Revival ’ of decorative Art.® 

A further example of this from the 'Cymbal Player’s Tomb' at Muliana* 
in East Crete is here given in Fig. 311. It is a development of the 
design on the upper surface of a globular Stirrup \’ase, based like that of 
the tankard on the favourite cuttlefish motive of E. M. II, but spun out 
in a continuous ornamental band which includes two argonaut shells in 
the outer coils. 

The evidence in fact implies that Crete may claim a preponderant 
share in this decorative movement, which forms such a leading feature of 
the mature L. M. Ill u ceramic style at lal\sos equally with Mycenae. ' More 
than this, it would even seem to have been the main source of the wave 



Fig. .310. Krater FRo>r Enkomi (wirit 3 C’s). 


' />..!/. l.xca'L'ations ui C\p?'iis. p. 18, Fig. 
See above, pp. 314, 3 i 3 and Fry. 2.'>(). 

K(t>. 'Apx (1904) PI. i, and pp. 38-49. 


74, 114S, ’lonib S3 ; Calati‘gi/e, C. 

’ See- above, p.3r3, big. 2PJ: p. 314, Fig. 2.',(l,y. 
' I’t. II. p. 747 ,eq(l. 
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of influence that at this time cuts short the ‘ L. M. I r ’ survival on the 
Mainland side. 

As the Zafer Papoura interments show, whatever local break was 



Fig. 311. Decor.^tive Scroi.i.s on Stirrup V.^se from Tomb B, 
Muli.anA. ‘ Cvmb.m,-pl.\yer’.s To.m)!’. 


caused by the overthrow of the Great Palace, there was no real inter- 
ruption in the local culture, and indeed the Residence of its Priest-kings 
may simply have been shifted to another site. It will be seen that many 
current ideas regarding the beginnings of the succeeding L. ^I. Ilia phase 
— to use the Cretan terminology — must be radically revised. The inva- 
sion of Cretan ceramic forms at this time manifest is indeed paralleled 
by the even more surprising phenomenon, illustrated below, that this phase 
is marked at the Boeotian Thebes, at Tiryns and IMycenae itself by the 
appearance of a linear script in the main identical with that of the clay 
documents buried by the last catastrophe on the old Palace site of Knossos. 

The comparatively tall and .solid-stemmed type of goblet survives into 
the succeeding L.M. Ill <5 phase in which not only animals such as wild 
goats and horses are represented, but figures of hunters and riders. The 
cup (Fig. 309, c),' no doubt rightly attributed to Crete, depicts two agrimis 
confronted before a conventional tree. A remarkable stylistic feature 
here visible — better shown in the excerpt, Fig. 312, a — brings us to a 
curiosity of delineation with regard to animals’ heads not hitherto noted but 
which is clearly a characteristic of the last phase of Late Minoan Art. This 

’ In the British Museum. 




TWO-EYED PROFILES 


is the double rendering of the eyes adapted to a head in profile. What at 
first sight might be regarded as a similar attempt to combine the profile 



h 


Fig. o12. a. Pari' or Ckfian Sik\imi-,i> (iom ri wiiir (Ioai' ix a troi h h showiaa, i;oth 
E vr> ; (Ji, Sf.ctiox oi- ‘ .\mi’Hoka r rom Exkomi. C\ I'Ri s : (■, Dk^ii .x ux pRoio-GKOMh,! rical 
Kkaier, l oMi! A, Mri iaxa, Ea-5'i ( ’rrik ; d, 1'kohi.k t irw oi' Liox showixg i;o'i h Eyks; 
(iEOMETRK : liRITl^'H MunEUM : O DeIAII 01 ANOTHER ExRi'Ml ‘ AmI'HORa’. 


rendering with two eyes recurs on some more or less contemporar\- Chariot 
types on Cypriote kratci s (Figs. r>l‘2 h. c). but on close examination it will be 
seen that in every case the nose ot the second horse is given. 

A good example of this is aflorded by the section of a ‘amphora’ 
design from Enkomi reproduced in Fig. which owes a special 


H.M. E.xcai'aliuits in [) .1.5, t ig 71. No. y2i) ; B.M. Cat., C. 
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pertinence to the fact that the papyrus sprays introduced into the field 
belong to the Cretan cycle. Such sketchy delineations of overlapping 
horses’ heads might be easily misunderstood and have suggested to the 
simple artist who painted the goblet the idea of giving his goats, though 
seen in profile, their full complement of eyes. (Fig. ,‘312, 



a b 

Fig. 813, a, b. Svro Hiiti'ie Cvi.ixders showing Douiile Profiles. 


This endeavour to reconcile the profile view with a facing eftect is 
analogous to the process by which the winged figures of Cypriote or closely 
related Syro-Hitlite cylinders are given double profiles of man, Griffin, or 
bull, or appear with two separate heads.' In another form we see it in the 
double-headed eagles of Hittite intaglios and reliefs, taken over by the 
medieval Empire. It seems in fact to be an Old Anatolian tradition. (See 
Fig. .‘3113.) 

As a Cretan feature the primitive convention here seen does not stand 
alone. It recurs on a late, bell-shaped kratei' with horizontal handles from 
Tomb A at Muliana (Fig. .‘312, r), where for the first time we see a horse- 
man with the peak behind the head characteristic of the later. Geometrical 
series. The cremated bones found in it moreover supplied the earliest 
authentic instance of this practice in the Island. As is shown by seal-stones 
of that epoch, the art of riding was not yet understood by the artist, who 
joined the upper part of the figure to the back of the horse without any 
indication of legs. Like the Spanish cavaliers to the men of IMontezuma, 
horse and rider were one. The horseman here holds a spear and a small 

' Fig. 313, ( 7 , L. Delaporte, Cat. des Cylindres Orientaux de la Bibl. Xat. 47 S : [b) 33'ard, 
Seal Cylinders of Jl'estern Asia, No. rooo, p. 316 . 
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round shield seen in profile. This vase, the other side of which with a 
hunting scene is shown in Fig. 314 a has perhaps a higher ethnic interest 
than any early work of the kind in the Greek world. It already reflects the 
arrival on the shores of Crete of a foreign race of riding men who 
cremated their dead. It is still to be noted, however, that the bell-shaped 

krater itself was of a traditional 
Minoan form, and its decora- 
tive elements are of a deo-raded 

O 

Minoan class. This was still 
better shown by an associated 
pot where the central feature is 
the Double Axe (Fig. 314 B). 
The high-stilted fibula, c, found 
with it, is chronologically quite 
in keeping. 

The ‘Late Revival' in 
decorative design, above re- 
ferred to, was both partial and 
transient. A rapid cultural de- 
cay now sets in throughout the 
Aegean World in the epoch 
corresponding with the general adoption of iron in place of bronze for 
implements and weapons. To this Age — represented on the site of 
Knossos by the votive vessels and figurines found in the Spring Chamber ^ 
— the name ‘ sub-Minoan ' or ‘ proto-Geometric ’ may be applied, according 
as we regard it from its antecedent or succeeding phase. Into this 
epoch the stemmed goblets, with other purely Minoan forms, still sur- 
vive (Fig. 309, e), including the bell krater and the stirrup vase — though 
in an attenuated and somewhat clumsy shape and with poor decoration. 
A specimen from a tomb at Karakovilia - in East Crete — together 
with other typical objects from the same source, contemporary with the 
remains from the ‘Spring-Chamber’ at Knossos — is here reproduced in 
Fig. 315. 

' Xanthudides, ’Apx-- i 9 ° 4 > P- '^ 37 ' Karakovilia, cf. E. H. 

and cf. p. 23 seqq. Hall, Exea'eatums in Eastern Crete, Vrokastro, 

' Reproduced from P. of J/., ii. Ft. I, p. 150, Fig. Sy, Ac 



Fig. 314 it. Bell-shaped Krater: Tomd A, 
Mui.ian.a. 
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Fig. 314 b. Two-handled Pot found with Krater (Fig. 314, a) in Tomt. A, Ml'lian.a, 
E.ast Crete. Fig. 312. c, refre&ents the Design on the other side of the ^ essel, 
Fig. 314 a : c. Bronze Fibula from same Deposit. 



Fig. 31,5. Proto-Geometric.at. Type.s from Karnrovilia Tomb, inciuding 
Ceramic types parallel with those of ‘ Spring-Chamrer ’ at Knossos 
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Kno>>o^): a . Knorwei) Fattern, Fi.wip.ovaxt 1 (ecorative of the 
•AriEiER Mark’ Sekii.a — i>i,ri[a1'S Protoi'VPE or ' GEOMEXRirAT. ’ or 
Fk; 313. 3 : I', ScRori.< rk--emi;i ixi, Ri-:i iris ix Medm.i.iox 01 I\(irv 
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